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A    WORD  TO  THE  READER. 

FBMnZED    TO   THB    mtST    BDITION   OV   KB. 


Thou  muat  not,  mj  old  and  partial  fnend,  look  into  thie 
work  foT  that  species  of  interest  which  is  drawn  from 
stirring  adventures  and  a  perpetual  variety  of  incident. 
To  a  novel  of  the  present  daj  are  neceisBarily  forbidden 
the  animation,  the  excitement,  the  bustle,  the  pomp,  aud 
the  stage-effect  which  history  affords  to  romance.  What- 
ever merits,  in  thy  gentle  eyes,  "  Kienzi "  or  "  The  last 
Days  of  Pompeii"  may  have  possessed,  this  tale,  if  it 
please  thee  at  all,  must  owe  that  happy  fortune  to  quali- 
ties widely  different  from  those  which  won  thy  favor  to 
pictures  of  the  past  Thou  must  sober  down  thine  im- 
agination, and  prepare  thyself  for  a  story  not  dedicated 
to  the  narrative  of  extraordinary  events,  nor  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  characters  of  great  men.  Thongh  there  ia 
scarcely  a  page  in  this  work  episodical  to  the  main 
design,  there  may  be  much  that  may  seem  to  thee  weari- 
some and  prolix,  if  thou  wilt  not  lend  thyself,  in  a  kindly 
spirit,  aud  with  a  generous  truat,  to  the  guidance  of  the 
author.  In  the  hero  of  this  tale  thou  wilt  find  neither  a 
majestic  demi-god  nor  a  fascinating  demon.  He  is  a  man 
with  the  weaknesses  derived  from  humanity,  with  the 
strength  that  we  inherit  from  the  soul ;  not  often  obsti- 
nate in  error,  more  often  irresolute  in  virtue ;  sometimes 
too  aspiring,  sometimes  too  despondent;  influenced  by 
tiie  circumstAncee  to  which  be  yet  struggles  to  be  supe- 
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lioi,  and  changing  in  character  with  the  changes  of  time 
and  fate ;  but  ne7Bt  wantonly  rejecting  thoee  groat  prin- 
ciples by  which  alone  we  can  work  out  the  wience  of 
life,  —  a  desire  fot  the  good,  a  passion  for  the  honest,  a 
yearning  after  the  true.  From  euch  principles,  expe- 
rience, that  severe  Mentor,  teaches  us  at  lei^th  the  safe 
and  practical  philosophy  which  consists  of  fortitude  to 
bear,  serenity  to  e^joy,  and  faith  to  look  beyond. 

It  would  have  led,  perhaps,  to  mora  striking  incidents, 
and  have  furnished  an  interest  more  intense,  if  I  had 
cast  Klaltravers,  the  num  of  genius,  amidst  thoee  fierce 
but  ennobling  stru^les  with  poverty  and  want  to  which 
genins  is  so  often  condemned ;  but  wealth  and  lassitude 
have  their  temptations  as  well  as  penury  and  toiL  And 
for  the  rest,  —  I  have  taken  much  of  my  tale  and  many 
of  my  characters  from  real  life,  and  would  not  unneces- 
sarily seek  other  fountains  when  the  well  of  truth  was  in 
my  reach. 

The  author  has  said  his  say :  he  retreats  once  more 
into  nlence  and  into  shade  ;  he  leaves  you  alone  with  the 
creations  he  has  called  to  life,  —  the  representatives  of 
his  emotions  and  his  thoughts ;  the  intermediatota  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  crowd.  Children,  not  of  the 
day,  but  of  the  spirit,  may  they  be  faithful  to  their 
origin  I  BO  should  they  be  monitors,  not  loud  but  deep, 
of  the  world  into  which  they  are  cast,  struggling  against 
the  obstacles  that  will  beset  them,  for  the  heritage  of 
their  parent^  —  the  right  to  survive  Hm  grave  1 

LOWDOK,  ^HfMt  IS,  1B37. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1840. 


HovsvBB  numerous  the  works  of  fiction  with  which,  my 
dear  reader,  I  have  trespassed  on  youi  attention,  I  have 
published  but  three,  of  any  account,  in  which  the  plot 
has  beeo  cast  amidst  the  events,  and  colored  by  the 
manner,  of  our  own  times.  The  first  of  these,  "  Pelham," 
composed  when  I  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  has  the 
faults,  and  perhape  the  merits,  natural  to  a  very  early 
age,  —  when  the  novelty  itself  of  life  quickens  the  obser 
vation;  when  we  see  distinctly,  and  represent  vividly, 
what  Ilea  upon  the  surface  of  the  world ;  and  when, 
half  sympathising  with  the  follies  we  satirise,  there  is  a 
gusto  in  our  paintings  which  atones  for  their  exaggeration. 
Ax  we  grow  older,  we  observe  less,  we  reflect  more;  and, 
like  Frankenstein,  we  dissect,  in  order  to  create. 

^le  second  novel  of  the  present  day,'  which,  after  an 
interval  of  some  years,  I  submitted  to  the  world,  was  one 
I  now,  for  the  first  time,  acknowledge,  and  which  (re- 
vised and  con«cted)  will  be  inclnded  in  this  aeriea; 
vi£.  "  Godolphin,"  —  a  work  devoted  to  a  particular  portion 
of  society,  and  the  development  of  a  peculiar  class  of 
character.    The  third,  which  t  now  reprint,  is  "Ernest 

>  For  "  The  DiHwned  "  ia  cut  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathen. 
Bid  "The  ^griau  of  the  Rhine  "  has  nothing  to  d«  with  aetaal 
life,  uid  ia  not,  thenfore,  to  be  called  a  iio*eL 
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MaltnTeiB,"  i  the  most  matan,  and,  on  the  whole,  ttt« 
most  oompreboDsive  of  all  that  I  have  hitherto  written. 

For  the  original  idea,  which,  with  humiUty,  I  will 
venture  to  call  the  philosophical  design,  of  a  mond  educa- 
tion or  apprenticeship,  I  have  left  it  easy  to  be  seen  that 
I  am  indebted  to  Groethe'a  "  Wilhelm  Heiater ; "  but  in 
"Wilhelm  Ueister"  &e  apprenticeship  ia  rather  that  of 
theoretical  art  In  the  more  homely  plan  that  I  aeb 
before  myself,  the  apprenticeship  is  rather  ^lat  of  prac- 
tical life.  And,  with  this  view,  it  has  been  especially 
my  study  to  avoid  all  those  attractions  lawful  in  romance, 
or  tales  of  pure  humor  or  unbridled  fancy,  —  attractions 
that,  in  the  language  of  reviewers,  are  styled  under  the 
bead  of  "  moat  striking  descriptions,"  "  scenes  of  extra- 
ordinary power,"  etc,  and  ate  derived  from  violent  con- 
trasts and  exaggerations  pushed  into  caricature.  It  has 
been  my  aim  to  subdue  and  tone  down  the  persons  intro- 
duced, and  the  general  agencies  of  the  narrative,  into  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  life  as  it  is.  I  do  not  mean,  by 
"  life  aa  it  ia,"  the  vulgar  and  the  outward  life  alone,  but 
life  in  its  spiritual  and  mystic  as  well  as  its  more  visible 
and  fleshly  characteristics.  The  idea  of  not  only  describ- 
ing, but  developing  character  under  the  ripening  influences 
of  time  and  circumstance  is  not  confined  to  the  appren- 
ticeship of  Maltravers  alone,  but  pervades  the  progress  of 
Cesarini,  Ferrers,  and  Alice  Darvil. 

The  original  conception  of  Alice  is  token  from  real 
life,  — from  a  person  I  never  saw  but  twice,  and  then 
she  was  no  longer  young,  but  whose  history  made  on 
me  a  deep  impression.  Her  early  ignorance  and  home ; 
her  first  love ;  the  strange  and  afiecting  fidelity  that  she 

>  At  the  date  ol  thU  preface  "  Night  and  Morning "  had  not 
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nuinteined,  in  spite  of  new  ties ;  her  final  re-meeting 
olmoBt  in  middle  age,  with  one  lost  &nd  adored  almost  in 
childhood,  —  all  this,  as  shown  in  the  novel,  is  but  the 
imperfect  transcript  of  the  true  adventuies  of  a  living 
woman. 

In  i^^aid  to  UaltraTers  himself,  I  must  own  that  I 
have  bat  inadequatel;  stru^led  against  the  great  and 
obvious  difficulty  of  representing  an  author  living  in  our 
own  times,  with  whose  supposed  works  or  alleged  genius 
and  those  of  any  one  actually  existing  the  reader  can 
establish  no  identification,  and  he  is  therefore  either  com- 
pelled constantly  to  humor  the  delusion  by  keeping  his 
imagination  on  the  stretch,  or  lasily  driven  to  confound 
the  author  in  the  book  with  the  author  of  the  book.* 
But  I  own,  also,  I  fancied,  while  aware  of  this  objection, 
and  in  spite  of  it,  that  so  much  not  hitherto  said  might 
be  conveyed  with  advantage  through  the  lips  or  in  the 
life  of  an  imaginary  writer  of  our  own  time,  that  I  was 
contented,  on  the  whole,  either  to  task  the  imagination  or 
submit  to  the  suspicions  of  the  readen  All  that  my  own 
egotism  appropriates  in  the  book  are  some  occasional  re- 
marks, the  natural  result  of  practical  experience.  With 
the  life  or  the  character,  the  adventures  oi  the  humors, 
the  errors  or  the  good  qualities,  of  Maltravers  himself,  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  except  as  the  narrator  and  inventoc 

K  B.  L 

■  In  aome  ftaaga  joniiial  I  have  been  much  amiued  by  a  creda- 
li^  ot  this  latter  deacripdon,  and  aeen  the  Tariona  adTentares  of 
Hr.  MaltraTen  giarely  appropriated  to  the  embeUuhment  of  my 
own  life,  inclnding  the  attachment  to  the  origliial  of  poor  Alice 
Darril,  who  now,  by  the  w»y,  mnit  be  at  loaat  serea^  7>ai*  ot 
•ge,  with  a  grandchild  nearly  m  old  a*  myMlt. 
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BOOK  I  — CHAPTEK  L 

in  *(,  I  protMt,  ma  rerr  hoiiMt  bt  the  bahaU  of  tiM 
.  jet  who  would  hare  nupected  an  ambuh  when  I 
WH  tskenT  —  j1/^  '■  WeU  that  EndM  WtU,  Act  ir.  8c.  3. 

Sou  four  miles  distant  from  one  of  om  noithfini  tnonn- 
factoriug  towuA,  in  the  year  18  — ,  was  a  wide  and  deso- 
late common ;  a  more  dreary  epot  it  is  impoBsible  to 
conceive :  the  herbage  grew  up  in  sickly  patches  from 
the  midst  of  a  black  and  atony  soiL  Not  a  tree  was  to 
be  seen  in  tiie  whole  of  the  comfortless  expanse  Nature 
herself  had  seemed  to  desert  the  solitude,  as  if  scared  by 
the  ceaseless  din  of  the  neighboru^  forges ;  and  even  art, 
which  preaees  all  things  into  serrice,  had  disdained  to 
cnO  nse  or  beautf  from  these  unpromising  demesnes. 
There  was  something  weiid  and  primeval  in  the  aspect 
of  the  place,  especially  when,  in  the  long  nights  of 
winter,  you  beheld  the  distant  fires  and  lights,  which 
give  to  the  vicinity  of  certain  manufactorieB  so  prater- 
natural  an  appearance,  streaming  red  and  wild  over  the 
waste.  So  abandoned  by  man  appeared  the  spot  that 
you  found  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  was  only  from 
human  fiies  that  its  bleak  and  barren  desolation  was  il- 
lumined. For  miles  along  the  moor  you  detected  no 
vestige  of  any  habitation;  hut  as  you  approached  the 
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vei^  nearest  to  the  town,  70U  could  juat  perceive,  at » 
little  dist&tkce  from  the  main  road  by  which  the  common 
was  intersected,  a  Bmall,  solitaiy,  and  miserable  hovel. 

Within  this  lonely  abode,  at  the  time  in  which  my 
story  opens,  vere  seated  two  persona.  The  one  was  a 
man  of  about  fifty  yean  of  age,  and  in  a  squalid  snd 
wretched  garb,  which  was  yet  relieyed  by  an  affectation 
of  ill-assorted  finery.  A  silk  handkerchief,  which  boasted 
the  ornament  of  a  large  brooch  of  false  stones,  was 
twisted  jauntily  round  a  muscular  but  meagre  throat; 
his  tattered  breeches  were  also  decorated  by  buckles,  — 
one  of  pinchbeck,  and  one  of  eteeL  His  frame  was  lean, 
but  broad  and  sinewy,  indicative  of  considerable  strength. 
His  countenance  was  prematurely  marked  by  deep  fur- 
rows ;  and  his  grizzled  hair  waved  over  a  low,  rugged,  and 
forbidding  brow,  on  which  there  hung  an  everlasting 
frown  that  no  smile  from  the  lips  (and  the  man  smiled 
often)  could  chase  away.  It  was  a  face  that  spoke  of 
long-continued  and  hardened  vice ;  it  was  one  in  which 
the  past  had  written  indelible  characters.  The  brand  of 
the  hangman  could  not  have  stamped  it  more  plainly,  nor 
have  mot«  unequivocally  warned  the  suspidon  of  honest 
or  timid  men. 

He  was  employed  in  counting  some  few  and  paltry 
coins,  which,  though  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  their 
value,  he  told  and  retold,  as  if  the  act  could  increase  the 
amount  "  There  must  be  some  mistake  here,  Alice,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  and  muttered  tone ;  "  we  can't  be  so  low, 
.  You  know  I  had  two  pounds  in  the  drawer  but  iioaiaj, 
and  now  —  Alice,  you  must  have  stolen  some  of  the 
money ;  curse  you  I " 

The  person  thus  addressed  sat  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  smouldering  and  sullen  fire ;  she  now  looked  quietly 
up,  and  her  face  singularly  contrasted  that  of  the  man. 
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She  seemed  about  fifteen  yeaa  of  age ;  and  her  com- 
plexion was  remarkably  pure  and  delicate,  eren  despite 
the  aimbumt  tinge  which  her  habits  of  toil  had  brought 
it  Hei  auburu  hair  hui^  in  loose  and  nataial  curb  over 
her  forehead,  and  its  luxuriance  was  remarkable  even  in 
one  so  young.  Her  countenance  was  beautiful,  nay,  even 
faultless,  in  its  small  and  childlike  features ;  but  the  bz- 
piession  pained  you,  —  it  was  so  vacant  In  repose  it 
was  almost  the  expreesiou  of  an  idiot ;  but  when  she 
spoke  or  smiled  oi  even  moved  a  muscle,  the  eyes,  color, 
lips,  kindled  into  a  life  which  proved  that  the  intellect 
waa  etill  there,  though  but  imperfectly  awakened. 

"I  did  not  steal  any,  father,"  she  s(ud,  in  a  quiet 
voice;  "but  I  should  like  to  have  taken  some  only  I 
knew  you  would  beat  me  if  I  did." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  money  for  t " 

"  To  get  food  when  I  'm  hungered." 

"Nothing  else!" 

"I  don't  know," 

The  girl  paused.  "Why  dost  you  let  me,"  she  said, 
after  a  while,  —  "  why  don't  yon  let  me  go  and  work  with 
the  other  girls  at  the  factory  t  I  should  make  money 
there  for  you  and  me  both." 

The  man  smiled,  —  such  a  smile ;  it  seemed  to  bring 
into  sudden  play  all  the  revolting  characteristica  of  his 
countenance.  "Child,"  he  said,  "you  are  just  fifteen, 
and  a  sad  fool  you  are.  Perhaps  if  you  went  to  the 
factory,  yon  would  get  away  from  me ;  and  what  should 
I  do  without  you  t  No ;  I  think,  as  you  an  ao  pretty, 
yon  mi^t  get  miore  money  another  way. " 

The  girl  did  not  seem  to  understand  this  allusiou,  but 
repeated  vacantly,  "  I  should  like  to  go  to  the  factory. " 

"  Stuff  I "  said  the  man,  angrily  ;  "  I  have  three  minds 
to~" 
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Here  he  was  mterrupted  by  a  loud  knock  at  tlie  dooi 
of  tlie  hoveL 

The  man  gtew  pale.  "  What  can  that  be  f "  he  mut- 
tered. "  Hie  houi  is  late,  —  near  eleven.  Again  — 
again  J     Ask  who  knocks,  Alice." 

The  girl  stood  for  a  mom«tt  oi  so  at  the  door ;  and  as 
she  stood,  her  form,  rounded  yet  slight,  her  earnest  look, 
her  varying  color,  her  tender  youth,  and  a  singular  grace 
of  attitude  and  gesture  would  have  inspired  an  artist 
with  the  very  ideal  of  rustic  beauty. 

After  a  pause,  she  placed  her  Hpe  to  a  chink  in  the 
door,  and  repeated  her  father's  question. 

"Fray  pardon  me,"  said  a  clear,  loud,  yet  courteous 
voice,  "  but  seeing  a  light  at  your  window,  I  have  ven 

tured  to  ask  if  any  one  within  will  conduct  me  (o ; 

I  will  pay  the  service  handsomely." 

"  Opeu  the  door.  Alley,"  said  the  owner  of  the  hnt. 

The  girl  drew  a  lai^  wooden  bolt  from  the  door,  and 
a  tall  figure  crossed  the  threshold. 

The  new-comer  was  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  perhaps 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  his  air  and  appearance 
surprised  both  sire  and  daughter.  Alone,  on  foot,  at  such 
an  hour,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  mistake  him  for 
other  than  a  gentleman ;  yet  his  dress  was  plain,  and 
somewhat  soiled  hy  dust,  and  he  carried  a  small  knap- 
sack on  his  shoulder  As  he  eutered,  he  lift«d  bis  hat 
with  somewhat  of  foreign  urbanity,  and  a  profusion  of 
fair  brown  hair  fell  partially  over  a  high  and  command- 
ing forehead.  His  features  were  handsome,  without 
being  eminently  so,  and  his  aspect  was  at  once  bold  and  ' 
prepossessing. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  dvili^,"  be  said,  advan& 
ing  carelessly,  and  addressing  the  man,  who  surveyed 
him  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  "and  trust,  my  good  fel 
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low,  that  yoQ  will  increase  the  obligation  b;  accompany- 
ing me  to  ." 

"  You  cant  misB  well  your  way,"  eaid  the  man,  aorlily ; 
"  the  lights  wiU  direct  you." 

*'  They  have  lather  misled  me ;  for  they  seem  to  aor- 
round  the  whole  common,  and  there  is  no  path  acmes  it 
that  I  can  sea.  However,  if  you  will  put  me  in  the 
light  road,  I  will  not  trouble  you  fnrtheK" 

"It  ia  very  Ute^"  replied  the  churlish  landlord, 
equivocally. 

"  The  better  reason  why  I  should  be  at .     Come, 

my  good  friend,  put  on  your  hat,  and  I  will  give  you  half 
a  guinea  for  your  trouble." 

The  man  advanced,  then  halted,  again  surveyed  his 
gueet,  and  said,  "Are  you  quite  alone,  sir!" 

"  Quite." 

"  Probably  you  ara  known  at 1 " 

"  Not  L  But  what  matters  that  to  you !  I  am  • 
stranger  in  these  part&" 

"  It  is  full  four  miles." 

"  80  far,  and  I  am  fearfully  tired  already  I "  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  with  impatience.  As  he  spoke,  he  drew 
out  his  watch.     "  Past  eleven,  too  I " 

The  watch  caught  the  eye  of  the  cottager;  that  evil 
eye  sparkled.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow.  "I 
am  thinking,  nr,"  he  sud,  in  a  more  civil  tone  than  he 
had  yet  assumed,  "  that  as  you  aro  so  tired,  and  tlie  hour 
ia  ao  late,  you  might  almost  aa  well  —  " 

"  What  t "  exclaimed  the  etianger,  stamping  somewhat 
petulantly. 

"  I  don't  like  to  mention  it ;  but  my  poor  loof  is  at 
your  aervica,  and  I  would  go  with  you  to at  day- 
break to-morrow." 

The  stranger  stared  at  the  cottager,  and  then  at  die 
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dingy  walla  of  the  but  He  was  abou^  veiy  abruptly, 
to  reject  the  hospitable  proposal,  when  his  eye  rested 
Boddenly  <m  the  form  of  Alice,  who  stood,  eager-eyed 
and  open-mouthed,  gadng  on  the  handsome  intruder. 
Ab  sbe  canght  hb  eye,  she  blushed  deeply,  and  turned 
aside  The  view  seemed  to  change  the  intentions  of 
(he  atranger.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  muttered 
between  his  teeth;  and  sinking  his  knapsack  on  the 
ground,  he  cast  himself  into  a  chair  beside  the  fire, 
stretched  his  limbs,  and  cried  gsyly,  "  So  be  it,  my  boat ; 
shut  up  your  houae  again.  Bring  me  a  cup  of  beer  and 
a  crust  of  bread,  and  so  much  for  supper  1  As  im  bed, 
this  chiur  will  do  vastly  well." 

"Perhaps  we  can  manage  better  for  yon  than  that 
chair,"  answered  the  host ;  "  but  our  best  accommodation 
must  seem  bad  enough  to  a  gentleman  :  we  are  very  poor 
people,  —  hard-working,  but  very  poor." 

"  Kever  mind  me,"  answered  the  Btranger,  bnsying  him- 
self in  stirring  the  fire  ;  "  I  am  tolerably  well  accustomed 
to  greater  hardships  than  sleepii^  on  a  chair  in  an  honest 
man's  house ;  and  though  you  are  poor,  I  will  take  it  for 
granted  yon  are  honest." 

The  man  grinned,  and  turning  to  Ahce,  bade  her 
Bjffead  what  their  larder  would  afford.  Some  crusts  of 
bread,  some  cold  potatoes,  and  some  tolerably  strong  beer 
compoaed  all  the  fare  set  before  the  traveller. 

Despite  his  previous  boasts,  the  young  man  made  a 
wry  face  at  these  Socratic  preparations,  while  he  drew 
bia  chaii  to  the  board.  But  his  look  grew  more  gay  as 
he  caught  Alice's  eye  ;  and  as  she  lingered  by  the  table 
and  faltered  out  some  hesitating  words  of  apology,  he 
seiied  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  tenderly,  "  Prettiest 
of  lasses,"  s^d  he,  —  and  while  he  spoke  he  gazed  on  her 
with  undisguised  admiration,  —  "a  man  who  has  bav- 
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died  on  foot  all  day  through  the  ugliest  country  vithin 
the  three  seas  is  sufficiently  refreshed  at  night  by  the 
sight  of  so  fair  a  face." 

Alice  hastily  withdrew  her  hand,  and  went  and  seated 
herself  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  whence  she  continaed  t« 
look  at  the  stranger  witli  her  usual  vacant  gaze,  hut  with 
a  half-enule  upon  her  rosy  lips. 

Alice's  faXhai  looked  hard,  first  at  one,  then  at  the 
other. 

"  Eat,  sir,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  chuckle,  "  and  no 
fins  words.     Poor  Alice  is  honest,  as  you  said  just  now." 

"To  be  sure,"  answered  the  traveller,  employing  with 
great  seal  a  set  of  strong,  even,  and  dasling  teeth  at  the 
tough  onists,  —  "  to  be  sore  she  is.  I  did  not  mean  to 
offend  yoD ;  but  the  fact  is  that  I  am  half  a  foreigoer, 
and  abroad,  you  know,  one  may  say  a  civil  thing  to  a 
pretty  girl  without  hurting  her  feelings  or  her  father's 
either," 

"  Half  a  fOTUgner  I  why,  you  talk  F.ngHiili  as  well  as 
I  do,"  said  the  host,  whose  iutonation  and  words  were, 
on  the  whole^  a  little  above  his  station. 

The  sfoanger  smiled.  "Thank  yon  for  the  compli- 
ment," said  he.  "  What  I  meant  was,  that  I  have  been 
a  great  deal  abroad ;  in  fact,  I  have  just  returned  from 
Germany.     But  I  am  English-bom." 

"  And  going  home  1 " 

"Yes." 

"Far  from  hence t" 

"  Aboat  thir^  miles,  I  believe." 

"  You  are  young,  sir,  to  be  alone." 

The  traveller  made  no  answer,  but  finished  his  unin- 
viting repast,  and  drew  his  chair  again  to  the  fire.  He 
then  thought  he  had  sufficiently  ministered  to  his  hoef  ■ 
oniioeity  to  be  entitled  to  the  gratification  of  his  own. 
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"  Tod  work  at  the  factories,  I  euppoee  t "  said  ho, 

"I  do,  air.     Bad  timea." 

"  And  four  pretty  daughter  t " 

"  Uinda  tiiB  house." 

"  Have  you  no  other  children  t " 

"  No ;  one  mouth  beaidea  my  own  ia  aa  mnch  u  I  can 
leed,  and  that  scarcely.  But  you  would  like  to  teat  now  i 
you  can  have  my  bed,  ait ;  I  con  rieep  here." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  the  stranger,  quickly ;  "just  put 
a  few  more  coals  on  the  fire,  and  leave  me  to  make  my- 
aelf  comfortable." 

The  man  rose,  and  did  not  pieaa  his  offer,  but  left  the 
room  for  a  supply  of  fuel.    Alice  remained  in  ber  comer. 

"Sweetheart,"  aaid  tiie  traveller,  looking  round  and 
eatiafying  himself  that  they  were  alone,  "  I  should  sleep 
well  if  I  could  get  one  kisa  from  those  coral  lips." 

Alice  hid  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Do  I  vex  you ! " 

■■Oh,nc,,,ir.' 

At  this  assunoce  the  traveller  tose,  and  approached 
Alice  softly.  He  drew  away  her  hands  from  her  face, 
when  she  aaid  gently,  "Have  you  much  money  about 
youl" 

"Oh,  the  mercenary  ba^age!"  aaid  the  traveller  to 
himaelf,  and  then  replied  aloud,  "Why,  pretty  one*  do 
you  sell  your  kisses  so  high,  then  t " 

Alice  frowned,  and  toesed  the  hair  from  her  brow. 
*'  If  you  have  money,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  "don't  eay 
w  to  father.  Don't  sleep,  if  you  can  help  it.  X  'm  afraid 
—  hush,  he  comes  I  " 

The  young  man  returned  to  bis  seat  with  an  altered 
manner;  and  as  hia  host  entered,  he  for  the  first  time 
surveyed  hira  closely.  The  imperfect  glimmer  of  the 
half-dying  and  eingle  candle  threw  into  strong  lights 
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■nd  shades  the  matked,  rugged,  and  ferocdouB  featurea 
of  the  cottager;  and  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  gluicing 
from  the  face  to  the  limbe  and  frame,  saw  that  what- 
ever of  violence  the  mind  might  design,  the  body  might 
well  execute. 

The  traveller  sank  into  a  gloomy  reverie.  The  wind 
howled ;  the  rain  best ;  through  the  casement  shone  no 
solitary  star,  —  all  was  dark  and  sombre.  Should  he  pro- 
ceed alone,  might  be  not  suffer  a  greater  danger  upon 
that  wide  and  desert  moor ;  might  not  the  host  follow, 
—  assault  him  in  the  dark  1  He  had  no  weapon,  save  a 
stick;  but  within  he  had  at  least  a  rude  resource  in 
the  large  kitchen-poket  that  was  beside  him.  At  all 
eventa^  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  the  present.  He 
might  at  sny  time,  when  alone,  withdraw  the  bolt  from 
th«  door,  and  slip  out  onobeerved. 

Such  was  the  fniit  of  his  meditations  while  his  host 
plied  Uie  fire. 

"  Tou  will  sleep  sound  to-night,"  said  his  ent«rtainer, 
sniilin^ 

"  Humph  1  Why,  I  am  OKr-fatigued.  I  dstesay  it 
will  be  an  hour  or  two  before  I  fall  asleep  ;  but  when  I 
once  am  asleep,  I  sleep  like  a  rock  I " 

"Come,  Alice,"  said  her  father,  "let  us  leave  the 
gentleman.     Good-night,  sir." 

"Good-night,  good-night,"  returned  tlte  bsveller, 
yawning. 

The  father  and  daught«T  disappeared  through  a  door  in 
the  comer  of  the  room.  The  guest  heard  them  ascend 
the  creaking  stairs;  all  was  etiU. 

"  Fool  that  I  am,"  said  the  traveUer  to  himself,  "  will 
nothing  teach  me  that  I  am  no  longer  a  student  at  Got- 
tingen,  or  cure  me  of  these  pedestrian  adventures  t  Had 
it  not  been  for  that  girl's  big  blue  eyes,  I  should  he  safe 
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at by  this  time ;  if,  indeed,  the  giim  father  had  not 

mmdered  me  by  the  road.  However,  well  ballE  him 
yet :  another  half  honr,  and  I  am  on  the  moor ;  ire  must 
give  him  time.  And  in  tbe  mean  while  hen  ia  the  poker. 
At  the  worst  it  ie  but  one  to  one;  but  the  churl  ia 
strongly  built." 

Although  the  traveller  thus  endeavored  to  cheer  hia 
courage,  his  heart  beat  more  loudly  than  its  wont  He 
kept  his  eyes  stationed  on  the  door  by  which  the  cot- 
tagers had  vanished,  and  hb  hand  on  the  massive  poker. 

While  the  stranger  was  thus  employed  below,  Alice, 
instead  of  turning  to  her  own  narrow  cell,  went  into  her 
father's  room. 

The  cottager  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  mutter- 
ing^ himself,  and  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

The  girl  stood  before  him,  gazing  on  his  face,  and  with 
her  arms  lightiy  crossed  above  her  bosom 

"It  must  be  worth  twenty  guineas,"  said  the  host, 
abruptly,  to  himself. 

"What  is  it  to  you,  father,  what  the  gentleman's 
watch  is  worth  ! " 

The  man  started. 

"  You  mean,"  continued  Alice,  quietiy,  —  "  you  mean 
to  do  some  injury  to  that  young  man ;  but  you  shall  Qot" 

The  cottager's  face  grew  black  as  night  "  How,"  he 
began  in  a  loud  voice,  but  suddenly  dropped  the  tone 
into  a  deep  growl,  —  "  how  dare  you  talk  to  me  so  t  Go 
to  bed;go  to  bed!" 

"No,  father." 

"Nol" 

"  I  will  not  stir  from  this  room  until  daybreak." 

"  We  will  soon  see  that,"  said  the  man,  with  an  oath. 

"  Touch  me,  and  I  will  alarm  the  gentleman,  and  telJ 
him  that  ^~  " 
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"What!" 

The  girl  appnwclied  hei  6itiieT,  placed  her  lips  to  his 
ear,  and  whispered,  '"Hiat  yon  intend  to  murder  him." 

The  cottager's  frame  trembled  from  head  to  foot ;  he 
sfant  his  eyes,  and  gasped  painfolly  for  breath.  "  Alice," 
said  he,  gently ,  after  a  pause,  —  "  Alice,  we  are  often 
nearly  atarving." 

"  /  am ;  yow  never  I " 

"  Wretch,  yes  I  if  I  do  dtink  too  mach  one  day,  I 
pinch  for  it  the  next  But  go  to  bed,  I  say ;  I  mean 
no  harm  to  the  young  man.  Think  you  I  would  twist 
myself  a  lope  f    No,  no ;  go  along,  go  along  I " 

Alice's  face,  which  had  before  been  earnest,  and  almost 
intelligent,  now  relapsed  into  its  wonted  vacant  stare. 

"  To  be  sura,  fother,  they  would  hang  you  if  you  cut 
his  throat.  Don't  forget  that;  good-night."  And  so 
saying,  she  walked  to  her  own  oppoeit«  chamber. 

Left  alone,  the  hoot  piessed  his  hand  tightly  to  his 
forehead,  and  remained  motionless  for  nearly  half  an 
hour. 

"If  that  cursed  girl  would  but  sleep,"  he  muttered  at 
last,  turning  round,  "it  might  be  done  at  once.  And 
then 's  the  pond  behind,  as  deep  as  a  well ;  and  I  might 
say  at  daybreak  that  the  boy  had  bolted.  He  seems 
quite  a  stranger  here ;  nobody  11  miss  him.  He  must 
have  plenty  of  blunt  to  give  half  a  guinea  to  a  guide 
across  a  common  I  I  want  money,  and  I  won't  work,  — 
if  I  can  help  it^  at  least." 

While  he  thus  soliloquized,  the  air  seemed  to  oppress 
him.  He  opened  the  window ;  he  leaned  out ;  the  rain 
beat  upon  him.  He  closed  the  window  with  an  oath, 
took  off  his  shoes,  stole  to  the  threshold,  and  by  the 
candle,  which  he  shaded  with  his  band,  surveyed  the 
oppodtfi  door;  it  was  closed.  He  then  bent  anxiously 
forward  and  listened. 
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"All's  quiet,"  thought  hej  "perhaps  he  sleepB  nl- 
readj.  I  will  steal  dowo.  If  Jack  Walters  would  but 
come  to-night,  the  job  would  be  done  charmingly." 

With  that  he  crept  gently  down  the  stairs.  In  a 
corner,  at  the  foot  of  the  ataircaae,  lay  eundiy  matters, 
a  few  fagots,  and  a  cleaver ;  he  caught  up  the  last. 
"Aha I"  he  muttered;  "and  there's  the  sledge-hammer 
somewhere  for  Walters."  Leaning  himself  against  the 
door,  he  then  applied  his  eye  to  a  chink  which  admitted 
a  dim  view  of  the  room  within,  lighted  fitfully  by  the 
fito. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

What  h«v«  we  hew  1 
A  cmrrloD  death  I 

Herdiaiit  of  Venice,  Act  IL  Be.  1. 

It  tu  aboat  thia  time  that  the  stranger  denned  it  ad- 
Tisable  to  commence  his  retreat.  The  slight  and  snp- 
pnBBoA  •ound  of  voices,  which  at  first  he  had  heard 
above,  in  the  oonTersatioa  of  the  father  and  child,  had 
died  Bwaf .  The  atiUnees  at  once  encouraged  and  warned 
faim.  He  stole  to  the  front  door,  softly  undid  tihe  bolt^ 
and  found  tho  door  locked,  and  the  key  missing.  He 
had  not  observed  that  during  his  repast^  and  ere  his 
suspicions  had  been  aroused,  his  host,  in  replacing  the 
hai  and  lelocking  the  entrance,  had  abstracted  the  key. 
His  fears  were  now  confirmed.  His  next  thought  was  the 
window :  the  shutter  only  protected  it  h^fway,  and 
was  easily  removed ;  but  the  aperture  of  the  lattice, 
which  only  opened  in  part,  like  most  cottage  casements, 
was  far  too  small  to  admit  his  person.  His  only  means 
of  eacape  was  in  breaking  the  whole  window,  —  a  matter 
not  to  be  effected  without  noise  and  consequent  risk. 

He  paused  in  despair.  He  was  naturally  of  a  strong- 
nerved  and  gallant  temperament,  nor  unaccustomed  to 
those  perils  of  life  and  limb  which  German  stndente  de- 
light te  brave ;  but  his  heart  wellnigh  failed  him  at  that 
moment  The  silence  became  distinct  and  burdensome 
to  him,  and  a  chiU  moistun  gathered  to  his  brow.  While 
ha  stood  iireaoluto  and  in  suBpense,  striving  to  collect  his 
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thoughts,  his  ear,  pretematurally  sharpened  by  feait 
caught  the  faint  mufDed  eoimd  of  creeping  footatops ; 
he  heard  the  staiis  creak.  The  sound  broke  the  spelL 
The  previous  vague  apprehension  gave  way  vhen  the 
danger  became  actually  at  hand.  His  presence  of  mind 
returned  at  once.  He  went  back  quickly  to  the  fireplace, 
seized  the  poker,  and  b^an  stirring  the  fire  and  coughing 
loud,  and  indicating  as  vigorously  as  poeaible  that  he  was 
wide  awake. 

He  felt  that  he  was  watched  ;  he  felt  that  he  was  in 
momently  peril.  He  felt  that  the  appearance  of  slumbftr 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  mortal  conflict.  Time  passed ; 
all  remained  silent;  nearly  half  an  hour  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  heard  the  stops  upon  the  stairs.  His  situa- 
tjon  b^an  (o  prey  upon  his  nerves ;  it  irritated  them ; 
it  became  intolerable.  It  was  not  now  fear  that  he  ex- 
perienced i  it  was  the  overwrought  sense  of  mortal  en- 
mity, —  the  consciousness  that  a  man  may  feel  who  knows 
that  the  eye  of  a  tiger  is  on  him,  and  who,  while  in  sus- 
pense he  has  reguned  his  counge,  foresees  that  sooner  or 
later  the  spring  mast  come ;  the  suspense  itself  becomes 
an  agony,  and  he  desires  to  expedite  the  deadly  struggle 
he  cannot  shun. 

Utterly  incapable  any  longer  to  bear  his  own  sensa- 
tions, the  traveller  rose  at  last,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
fatal  door,  and  was  about  to  cry  aloud  to  the  listener  to 
enter,  when  he  heard  a  slight  tap  at  the  window  ;  it  was 
twice  repeated,  and  at  the  third  time  a  low  voice  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  DarviL  It  was  clear,  then,  that 
accomplices  had  arrived;  it  was  no  longer  against  one 
man  that  he  should  have  to  contend.  He  drew  his 
breath  hard,  and  listened  with  throbbing  ears.  He 
heaid  stope  without  upon  the  plashing  soil ;  they  retired  ; 
all  was  stilL 
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He  paused  a  few  miautee,  and  walked  deliberately  and 
firmly  to  t^e  innei  door,  at  wMch  b«  fancied  hie  host 
stationed ;  with  a  steady  hand  he  attempted  to  opes  the 
door  ;  it  was  fastened  on  the  opposite  side.  "  So !  "  said 
he,  bitterly,  and  grinding  his  teeth ;  "  I  must  die  like  a 
rat  in  a  cage.     Well,  1 11  die  biting." 

He  returned  to  his  former  post,  drew  himself  up  to  hia 
full  height,  and  stood  grasping  his  homely  weapon,  pre- 
pared for  the  worst,  and  not  altogether  unelated  with  a 
proud  consoiouaness  of  hia  own  natural  advantages  of 
activity,  stature,  sb<angth,  and  daring.  Minutes  rolled  on ! 
the  silence  was  broken  by  some  one  at  the  inner  door ;  he 
heard  the  bolt  gently  withdrawn.  He  raised  his  weapon 
with  both  hands,  and  started  to  find  the  intruder  was 
<nily  Alice.  She  came  in  with  bare  feet,  and  pale  as 
marble,  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

She  approached  ;  she  touched  him. 

"They  are  in  the  shed  behind,"  she  whispered,  "look- 
ing for  the  sledge-hammer;  they  mean  to  muidei  yon. 
Get  you  gone,  —  quick ! " 

"Howl    The  door  is  locked." 

"Stay.     I  have  taken  the  key  from  his  room." 

She  gained  the  door,  applied  Uie  key ;  the  door 
yielded.  The  traveller  threw  his  knapeack  once-  more 
over  his  shoulder,  and  made  but  one  stride  to  the  tiuesh- 
old.  The  girl  stopped  him.  "Don't  say  anytJiing  about 
it ;  he  is  my  father ;  they  would  hang  him." 

"  No,  no  I     But  yon  !  —  are  safe,  I  trust  T    Depend  on 

my  gratitude.     I  shall  be  at to-morrow  —  the  best 

inn.     Seek  me  if  you  can  I    Which  way  now! " 

"Keep  to  Hm  left." 

The  stranger  was  already  several  paces  distant  j  throt^ 
the  darkness,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  rain,  he  fled  on 
with  the  speed  of  youth.     The  girl  lingered  an  instant^ 
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sighed,  Uien  laughed  aloud,  doeed  and  lebarrad  the 
dooi,  and  was  creeping  back,  when  from  the  inner  en- 
trance  advanced  the  grim  father,  and  another  man,  of 
broad,  ehort,  sinewy  frame,  his  arms  bare,  and  wielding  a 
luge  hammer. 

"Howt"  aeJced  the  host ;  "  Alice  hrae,  and — hell  and 
the  devil !  hare  you  let  him  go  1 " 

"  I  told  you  that  you  should  not  harm  him." 
With  a  violent  oatii,  the  ruffian  struck  his  daughter  to 
the  ground,  sprang  over  her  body,  unbarred  the  door,  and 
accompanied  by  his  comrade,  set  off  in  vague  pursuit  of 
hia  intended  victim. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


Toaknew — none  w  well  —  of  laj  danghter'a  fliglrt. 

Mtnhant  of  Vmiet,  Act  iii.  8c  I. 

Ths  day  dawned;  it  was  a  mild,  damp,  huj  mOTning. 
The  sod  sank  deep  beneath  the  foot ;  the  roads  were  heavy 
with  mire.;  and  the  lain  of  the  past  night  lay  h«re  and 
thsie  in  broad,  shallow  pools.  Towards  ttm  town,  wagons, 
carte,  pedestrian  groups,  were  already  moving ;  and  now 
and  then  you  caught  the  sharp  horn  of  some  early  coach, 
wheeling  its  be-cloaked  outside  and  be-nightcapped  inside 
passengers  along  the  northern  thoroughfare. 

A  young  man  bounded  over  a  stile  into  the  road  just 
opposite  to  the  milestone  that  declared  him  to  be  mie 
mile  from  — . 

"Thank  Heaven  I"  he  eaid,  almost  aloud.  "After 
spending  tiie  n^ht  wandering  about  moTassae  like  a  will- 
o^-the-wisp,  I  approach  a  town  at  last  Thank  Heaven 
^ain,  and  for  all  its  mercies,  Uiis  night  I  I  breathe 
freely.     I  am  ratm." 

He  walked  on  somewhat  rapidly ;  ha  pesBed  s  slow 
wagon  ;  hs  passed  a  group  of  mechanics ;  he  passed  a 
drove  of  aheep,  and  now  he  saw  walking  leisurely  be- 
fore him  a  single  figure.  It  was  a  girl,  in  a  worn  and 
humble  drees,  who  seemed  to  seek  her  weai^  way  with 
pain  and  languor.  He  was  about  also  to  pass  her,  when 
he  heard  a  low  cry.  He  turned,  and  beheld  in  the  way- 
farer his  preserver  of  the  previous  night 

"Heavens I  is  it  indeed  you!  Can  I  believe  mf 
eyes!" 
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"  I  was  coming  to  seek  yoii,  sir,"  said  the  giri,  faintly ; 
"I  too  bavB  escaped.  I  shall  never  go  back  to  father; 
I  have  no  roof  to  cover  my  head  now." 

"  Poor  child  !  but  how  ia  this  I  Did  they  ill-use  you 
for  releasing  me  1 " 

"  Father  knocked  me  down,  and  beat  me  again  when 
he  came  back ;  bat  t^t  is  not  all,"  she  added  in  a  very 
low  tone. 

"What  else  I" 

The  girl  grew  red  and  white  by  turns.  She  set  her 
teeth  ngidly,  stopped  short,  and  then,  walking  on  quicker 
than  before,  replied,  "It  don't  matter;  I  will  never  go 
back.  I  am  alone  now.  What  —  what  shall  I  do  T'  and 
she  wrung  her  hands. 

The  traveller's  pity  was  deeply  moved.  "My  good 
girlj"  said  he,  earnestly,  "  you  have  saved  my  life,  and  I 
am  not  ungrateful  Here "  (and  he  placed  some  gold  in 
her  hand),  "  get  yourself  a  lodging,  food,  and  rest,  —  you 
look  as  if  yon  wanted  them,  —  and  see  me  again  this  even- 
ing when  it  is  dark,  and  we  con  talk  unobserved." 

The  girl  took  the  money  passively,  and  looked  up  is 
his  face  while  he  spoke ;  the  look  was  so  unsuspecting, 
and  the  whole  countenance  was  so  beautifully  modest 
and  virgin-like,  that  hod  any  evil  passion  prompted  the 
traveller's  last  words,  it  must  have  fled,  scared  and 
abashed,  as  he  met  the  gaie. 

"  My  poor  girl,"  said  he,  embarrassed,  and  after  a  short 
pause,  "you  are  very  young,  and  very,  very  pretty. 
In  this  town  you  will  be  exposed  to  many  temptations ; 
take  core  where  you  lodge.  You  have,  no  doubt,  frienda 
herel" 

"  Friends  t     What  are  frienda  T  "  answered  Alice. 

"  Have  you  no  relations,  —  no  mother't  km  f " 

"None." 
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"  Do  70U  know  where  to  ask  shelter  t " 

"No,  air;  for  I  can't  go  where  Esther  goes,  lest  he 
Blionid  find  me  out." 

"  Well,  then,  seek  some  quiet  inn,  and  meet  me  this 
evening  just  here,  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  at  seven. 
I  will  try  and  think  of  something  for  you  in  the  mean- 
while. But  you  seam  tired,  —  yon  walk  with  pain ;  per- 
haps it  will  fatigue  you  to  come,  —  I  mean,  you  had 
rather  perhaps  rest  another  day." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  I  it  will  do  me  good  to  see  yon  again,  sir." 

The  young  man's  eyes  met  hets,  and  hers  were  not 
withdrawn ;  their  soft  blue  was  suffused  with  tears ; 
they  penetrated  his  souL 

He  turned  away  hastily,  and  saw  that  they  wen 
already  the  subject  of  curious  obserration  to  the  vari- 
ous passengers  that  overtook  them.  "Don't  forget!" 
he  whispered,  and  strode  on  with  a  pace  that  soon 
brought  him  to  the  town. 

He  inquired  for  the  principal  hotel,  entered  it  with 
an  air  that  bespoke  that  nameless  consciousness  of  su- 
periority which  belongs  to  those  accustomed  to  purchase 
welcome  wherever  welcome  is  bought  and  sold,  and 
before  a  biasing  fire  and  no  unsubstantial  breakfitst,  for- 
got all  the  terrors  of  the  past  night,  or  rather  felt  re- 
joiced to  think  he  had  added  a  new  and  strange  hazard 
to  the  catalogue  of  adventuree  already  experienced  by 
Ernest  Maltiavera. 
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CHAPTER   rV. 


Uugalui  CI 

MouTiM :  EI  Ttatrii 

Etpatml.     No.  15. 

HAivnuTBRa  waa  first  at  the  appointed  place.  His  char- 
acter was  in  most  respects  singularly  energetic,  decided, 
aod  prematura  in  its  development,  but  not  ho  in  regard 
to  women ;  with  them  he  was  the  creature  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  driven  to  and  fro  by  whatever  impulse,  or 
whatever  passion,  caught  the  caprice  of  a  wild,  roving, 
and  all-poetic&l  imagiuation,  Maltravers  was  half  uncon- 
sciously a  poet,  —  a  poet  of  action,  —  and  woman  was  his 
moae. 

He  had  formed  no  plan  of  conduct  towards  the  poor 
girl  he  was  to  meet.  He  meant  no  harm  to  her.  If  she 
had  been  less  handsome,  he  would  have  been  equally 
grateful,  and  her  dress  and  youth  and  condition  would 
equally  have  compelled  him  to  select  the  hour  of  dusk 
for  an  interview. 

He  arrived  at  the  spot.  The  winter  night  had  already 
descended,  but  a  sharp  frost  had  set  in ;  the  air  was 
cleaT,  the  sters  were  bright,  and  the  long  shadows  slept, 
atill  and  calm,  along  the  broad  road  and  the  whitened 
fields  beyond. 

He  walked  briskly  to  and  fro,  without  much  thought 

of  the  inteTview  or  its  object,  half  chanting  old  venet^ 

>  With  a  dam*  he  bald  a  gallant  m 
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German  and  Englieh,  to  himself,  and  atoppii^  to  gaze 
Bveiy  moment  at  the  silent  stars. 

At  length  be  saw  Alice  approach  ;  ehe  came  up  to  him 
timidly  and  gently.  Hia  heart  beat  more  quickly  ;  he 
felt  that  he  was  yoving,  and  alone  with  beauty.  "  Sweet 
gill,''  he  said,  with  involuntary  and  mechanical  compli- 
ment, "  how  well  this  light  becomes  you !  How  shall  I 
thank  yoa  for  not  foi^etting  me  !  " 

Alice  snirendeTed  her  hand  to  his  without  a  struggle. 

"  What  is  your  name  1 "  said  he,  bending  his  face  down 
to  hers. 

"  Alice  DarriL" 

"And  yoni  terrible  father, — u  he,  in  teatli,  your 
father  I " 

"  Indeed,  he  ifl  my  father  and  mother  too  1 " 

"  What  made  you  suspect  his  intention  to  mnider  me  1 
Has  he  aver  attempted  the  like  crime  t" 

"  No ;  but  lately  he  has  often  talked  of  robbery.  He 
is  very  poor,  «r.  And  when  I  saw  his  eye,  and  when 
afterwards,  while  your  back  was  tamed,  he  took  the  key 
from  the  door,  I  felt  that — that  you  were  in  danger." 

"Good  girl!  go  on." 

"I  told  him  so  when  we  went  upstain.  I  did  not 
know  what  to  believe  when  he  said  he  would  not 
hurt  yon ;  bat  I  stole  the  key  of  the  front  door,  which 
he  had  thrown  on  the  table,  and  went  to  my  room.  I 
listened  at  my  door ;  I  heard  him  go  down  the  stairs ;  he 
■topped  there  for  some  time,  and  I  watched  him  from 
above.  The  place  where  he  was,  opened  to  the  field  by  the 
back  way.  After  some  time,  I  heard  a  voice  whisper  him, 
—  I  knew  the  voice,  —  and  then  tJiey  both  went  out  by 
the  back  way ;  so  I  stole  down,  and  went  out  and  listened ; 
and  I  knew  the  other  man  was  John  Walters.  I  'm  afraid 
of  him,  sir.     And  then  Walters  said,  says  he,  '  I  will  get 
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tiie  hammer,  and,  sleep  or  wake,  we  It  do  it.'  ^d  father 
Bald,  '  It  'b  in  the  shed.'  So  I  saw  there  was  no  time  to 
be  Loet,  eit,  and — aod  —  but  you  know  all  the  rest" 

"  But  how  did  yoo  escape  t " 

"  Oh,  my  father,  after  talking  to  Walters,  came  to  my 
room,  and  beat  and  —  and  —  frightened  me  ;  and  when 
he  was  gone  to  bed,  I  put  on  my  clothes  and  ntole  out,  —  it 
waa  just  light,  —  and  I  waited  on  till  I  met  you." 

"  Poor  child  I  in  what  a  den  of  vice  you  have  been 
brought  up  1 " 

"  Anan,  sir ! " 

"  She  don't  understand  me.  Have  you  been  taught  to 
read  and  write  t" 

«  Oh,  no  1 " 

"  But  I  suppose  you  have  been  taught^  at  least,  to  say 
your  catechism,  — and  you  pray  sometimes  t" 

"I  have  prayed  to  father  not  to  beat  ma" 

"But  toGodt" 

"God,8irl    Whatisthatt"! 

Maltraveie  drew  back,  shocked  and  appalled.  Pre- 
mature philosopher  as  he  was,  this  depth  of  ignorance 
perplexed  his  wisdom.  He  had  read  all  the  disputes 
of  schoolmen,  whether  or  not  the  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being  is  innate;  but  he  had  never  before  been  brought 
face  to  Umb  with  a  livii^  creature  who  was  unconscious 
of  a  Ood.  ' 


■  This  ignorance  —  indeed,  the  whola  sketch  of  AUce  —  it  fcom 
the  life  ;  nor  is  inch  i^^orance,  accompanied  bj  vbat  almost 
■eems  an  inBtinctiTe  or  intDiCire  notion  of  right  or  mong,  veij 
nncommoD,  an  otir  polire  reporta  can  testif)'.  In  the  "  Examiner  " 
for,  I  think,  the  year  1B35,  will  be  fonnd  the  case  of  a  fomig  giri 
ill-treated  by  her  father,  whose  answer*  to  the  interrogatories  of 
the  magistrate  are  very  similar  to  Chose  of  Alice  to  the  qneations 
of  MaltraTera. 
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After  B  pause  he  said,  "  Hj  poor  giil,  we  miaunder- 
stand  each  other.     You  know  that  there  is  a  God  1 " 

"No,  air." 

"Did  oo  one  ever  tell  yon  who  made  the  stars  yon 
now  survey,  the  earth  on  which  yoa  tread  1 " 

"No." 

'■  And  have  you  never  thought  about  it  yourself  I " 

"  Why  shotdd  I !  What  has  that  to  do  with  being 
eold  and  hungry  1" 

M&ltraveTB  looked  incredulous.  "  Ton  see  that  great 
building,  with  the  spire  rising  in  the  starlight  t " 

"  Tea,  sir,  sure." 

"What  is  it  called  t" 

"  Why,  a  church." 

"Did  you  caver  go  into  itt" 

"No." 

"  What  do  people  do  there  t " 

"Father  says  one  man  talks  nonsense,  and  the  other 
folk  listen  to  him." 

"  Your  father  is  —  no  matter.  Good  Heavens !  what 
•hall  I  do  with  this  unhappy  child  t " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  very  unhappy,"  said  Alice,  catching  at 
the  last  words ;  and  the  tears  rolled  silently  down  her 
cheeks. 

Maltraveis  never  was  more  touched  in  his  life.  What- 
ever thoughts  of  gallantry  might  have  entered  his  young 
bead,  had  he  found  Alice  such  as  be  might  reasonably 
have  expected,  he  now  felt  there  was  a  kind  of  sanctity 
in  her  ignorance ;  and  his  gtatltade  and  kindly  sentiment 
towards  her  took  almost  a  brotherly  aspect.  "  You  know, 
at  leasts  what  school  is ! "  he  asked. 

"  Tes,  I  have  talked  with  girls  who  go  to  schooL" 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  there  too  1 " 

"Oh  n<^  sir;  pray  notl" 
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"Wfaftt  dkould  yoa  like  to  do,  tfaent  Speak  onU 
child.  I  owe  yon  so  much  that  I  should  be  too  happy 
to  make  you  comfortable  and  contented  iu  your  own 
way." 

"I  should  like  to  live  with  you,  sit."  Maltraven 
started,  and  half  smiled,  asd  colored.  But  looking  on 
her  eyes,  which  were  fixed  earnestly  on  his,  there  was  so 
much  artlesaness  in  their  soft,  unconscious  gaze  that  he 
saw  she  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  interpretation  that 
might  be  put  upon  bo  candid  a  confession. 

I  have  said  that  Maltravers  was  a  wild,  enthusiastie, 
odd  being;  he  was,  in  fact,  full  of  atrange  German 
romance  and  metaphysical  speculations.  He  had  once 
abut  himself  up  for  months  to  study  astrology,  and  been 
even  suspected  of  a  serious  hunt  after  the  philosopher's 
stone  ;  another  time  he  had  narrowly  escaped  with  life 
and  liberty  from  a  frantic  conspiracy  of  the  young  repub- 
licans of  his  university,  in  which,  being  bolder  and 
madder  than  most  of  them,  he  had  been  an  active  ring- 
leader :  it  was,  indeed,  some  such  foUy  that  hod  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  Germany  sooner  than  himself  or  his 
parents  desired.  He  had  nothing  of  the  sober  English- 
man about  him.  Whatever  was  strange  and  eccentric 
had  an  irresistible  charm  for  Ernest  Maltravers;  and, 
agreeably  to  this  disposition,  he  now  revolved  an  idea 
that  enchant«d  his  mobile  and  fantastic  philosophy.  He 
himself  would  educate  this  charming  girl ;  he  would 
write  fair  and  heavenly  characters  upon  this  blank  page ; 
he  would  act  the  Saint  Freux  to  this  Julie  of  nature. 
Alas !  he  did  not  think  of  the  result  which  the  parallel 
should  have  suggested !  At  that  age  Ernest  Maltravers 
never  damped  the  ardor  of  an  experiment  by  the  antici- 
pation of  consequences. 

"  So^"  he  eaid,  after  a  short  reverie,  —  "so  you  would 
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like  to  live  with  me?    But,  Alice,  we  must  not  fall  in 
love  with  each  otJier." 

"  I  don't  undsratand,  ait." 

"  Kever  mind,"  said  Maltoarere,  &  little  disconcerted. 

"I  always  wished  to  go  into  serrice." 

"  And  you  would  be  a  kind  master." 

MaltnTers  was  half  disenchanted. 

"No  very  flattering  preference,"  thought  he;  "ao 
much  tiie  safer  for  as.  Well,  Alice,  it  shall  be  as  you 
wish.  Are  you  comfortable  where  you  are,  in  your  new 
lodging  I " 

"  No." 

"  Why,  they  do  not  insult  you  T" 

"  No ;  but  they  make  a  noise,  and  I  like  to  be  quiet 
to  think  of  you." 

The  young  philosopher  was  reconciled  again  to  his 
scheme. 

"  Well,  Alice,  go  back  ;  I  will  take  a  cottage  to-mor- 
row, and  yon  shall  be  my  servant,  and  I  will  teach  you 
to  read  and  write,  and  say  your  prayeis,  and  know  that 
you  have  a  Father  above  who  loves  you  better  than  he 
below.  Meet  me  again  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow. 
Why  do  yon  cry,  Alice  I    Why  do  you  cry  t " 

"  Because  —  because,"  sobbed  the  girl,  "  I  am  so  happy, 
and  I  shall  live  with  you  and  ttee  you." 

"  Go,  child,  —  go,  child,"  said  Ualtravers,  hastily  ; 
and  he  walked  away  with  a  quicker  pulse  than  became 
his  new  character  of  master  and  preceptor. 

He  looked  back,  and  saw  the  girl  gazing  at  him ;  he 
waved  his  hand,  and  she  moved  on  and  followed  him 
slowly  back  to  the  town. 

Malbavers,  though  not  an  elder  son,  was  the  heir  of 
affluent  fortunes ;  he  enjoyed  a  munificent  allowance  that 
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niffloed  for  the  whims  of  a  youth  who  had  learned  in 
Gemutny  none  of  the  extrayagaiit  notions  common  to 
young  Englishmen  of  similar  birth  and  proepects.  He 
was  a  spoiled  child,  with  no  law  bat  his  own  fancy ;  his 
ratom  home  waa  not  expected :  then  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  indulgence  of  his  new  caprice.  The  next 
day  he  hired  a  cottage  in  the  neighborhood,  which  was 
one  of  diose  pretty,  thatched  edifices,  mtk  verandas  and 
monthly  loaes,  a  conserratoiy  and  a  lawn,  which  justify 
the  English  proverb  about  a  cottage  and  lore.  It  had 
been  built  by  a  mercantile  bachelor  for  some  tait  'BUm^ 
mond,  and  did  credit  to  his  taste.  An  old  woman,  let 
with  the  hoose,  was  to  cook  and  do  the  work.  Alice  was 
but  a  nominal  servant.  Ifeitfier  the  old  woman  nor  the 
landlord  comprehended  the  Platonic  intentiona  of  the 
youDg  stnngQT ;  but  be  paid  his  rent  in  advance,  and 
they  were  not  particular.  He,  howeTer,  tbonght  it  pru- 
dent to  conceal  his  name  ;  it  was  one  sure  to  be  knovrn 
in  a  town  not  very  distant  from  the  residence  of  his 
fother,  a  wealthy  and  long-deacended  country  gentleman. 
He  adopted,  therefore,  the  common  name  of  Butler, 
which,  indeed,  belonged  to  one  of  hia  maternal  connec- 
tions ;  and  by  that  name  alone  was  he  known  both  in  the 
neighborhood  and  to  Alice.  From  ber  he  wonld  not  have 
sought  concealment,  but  somehow  or  other  no  occasion 
ever  presented  itself  to  induce  him  to  talk  much  to  her 
•f  his  parentage  or  birUL 
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^Nflght  mmld  dMtioj  UwUhitdue.— Obat. 

M&iATtATzm  found  Alice  aa  docile  a  pupil  as  any  re»- 
•onable  preceptor  might  hav«  desired.  But  still,  read- 
ing and  writing  ^they  am  very  uninteresting  elements ! 
Had  the  groundwork  been  laid,  it  might  have  been  de- 
lightful to  raise  tlie  fairy  palace  of  knowledge ;  but  the 
digging  the  foundattona  and  the  constructing  the  celiars 
ia  weary  labor.  Perliaps  he  felt  it  so;  for  in  a  few  days 
Alice  was  handed  over  to  the  very  oldest  and  n^eet 
writing-master  that  the  neighboring  town  could  afford. 
The  poor  girl  at  first  wept  much  at  the  exchange ;  but 
the  grave  remonstrances  and  solemn  exhortations  of  Mol- 
travels  reconciled  her  at  last,  and  she  promised  to  work 
bard  and  pay  every  attention  to  her  leaaons.  I  am  not 
Bore,  however,  that  it  was  the  tedium  of  the  work  that 
deterred  the  idealist ;  perhaps  he  felt  its  danger,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  his  sparkling  dreams  and  brilliant  follies 
lay  a  sound,  generous,  and  noble  hearL  He  was  fond 
of  jdeaaure,  and  had  been  alresdy  the  darling  of  the  sen- 
timental German  ladies ;  but  he  was  too  young  and  too 
vivid  and  t«o  romantic  to  be  what  is  called  a  sensualist 
He  could  not  look  npon  a  fair  face  and  a  guHelese  smile, 
and  all  the  inefEable  .•ymmetry  of  a  woman's  shape,  with 
the  aye  of  a  man  baying  catUe  for  base  naes.  He  very 
easily  fell  in  love,  or  fancied  he  did,  it  is  trae ;  but  then 
he  could  not  separate  desire  from  fani^,  or  calculate  the 
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game  of  paasion  without  bringing  the  heart  or  the  imagi- 
natdon  into  the  matter.  And  though  Alice  was  vei; 
prett;  and  very  engaging,  he  waa  not  yet  in  love  with 
her,  and  he  bad  no  inteutioa  of  becoming  bo. 

He  felt  the  evening  somewhat  long  when,  for  the  first 
time,  Alice  discontinued  hei  usual  leaeon ;  but  MalfaraTere 
had  abundant  resources  in  himself.  He  placed  Shake- 
speare and  Schiller  on  his  table,  and  lighted  his  German 
meerschaum ;  he  read  till  he  became  inspired,  and  then 
he  wrote;  and  when  he  had  composed  a  few  stanzas, 
he  was  not  contented  till  he  had  set  them  to  music,  and 
toied  their  melody  with  his  voice.  For  he  had  all  the 
passion  of  a  German  for  song  and  music,  —  that  wild 
Maltravers  I  —  and  his  voice  was  sweet,  his  taste  consum- 
mate, Ms  science  profound.  As  the  sun  puts  out  a  star, 
BO  the  full  blaze  of  his  imagination,  fairly  kindled,  ex- 
tii^uished  for  the  time  his  faiiy  fancy  for  his  beautiful 
pupiL 

It  was  late  that  night  when  Maltravers  went  to  bed ; 
and  as  he  passed  through  the  narrow  corridor  that  led  to 
his  chamber,  he  heard  a  light  step  flying  before  him,  and 
caught  the  i^impee  of  a  female  figure  escaping  through  a 
distant  door,  "  The  silly  child  I "  thought  he,  at  once 
divining  the  cause ;  "  she  has  been  listening  to  my  sing- 
ing.    I  shall  scold  her."     But  he  forgot  Uiat  resolution. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  many  days  passed, 
and  Maltravers  saw  but  little  of  the  pupil  for  whose  sake 
he  had  shut  himself  up  in  a  country  cottage  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  Still,  he  did  not  repent  his  purpose,  nor  was 
he  in  the  Ibast  tired  of  hia  seclusion.  He  would  not  in- 
spect Alice's  progress,  ttxt  he  was  certain  he  should  be 
dissatisfied  with  its  slowness,  —  and  people,  however 
handsome,  cannot  learn  to  read  and  write  in  a  day.  But 
he  amused  himself,  notwithstanding.     He  was  glad  of  an 
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opportmiil^  to  be  alone  with  bis  own  thoughte ;  for  he 
was  at  one  of  those  periodical  epochs  of  life  when  we  like 
to  panae  and  breathe  awhile,  in  brief  respite  from  that 
methodical  race  in  which  we  run  to  the  grave.  He 
wished  to  re-collect  t^e  stores  of  his  past  experience,  and 
lepoee  on  his  own  mind,  before  he  started  afresh  upon  the 
active  world.  The  weather  was  cold  and  inclement ; 
but  Ernest  Malttavecs  was  a  hardy  lover  of  Nature,  and 
neither  enow  nor  frost  could  detain  him  from  his  daily 
rambles.  So  about  noon  he  r^nlarly  threw  aside  books 
and  papers,  and  took  bis  hat  and  sta^  and  went  whistling 
or  humming  his  favorite  aiis  through  the  dreary  streets, 'or 
along  the  bleak  waters,  or  amidst  the  leafiess  woods,  just  as 
the  humor  seixed  him ;  for  he  was  not  an  Edwin  or  Harold, 
who  reserved  speculation  only  for  lonely  brooks  and  pas- 
tcoal  hills.  Haltravers  delighted  to  contemplate  nature 
in  men  as  well  as  in  sheep  or  trees.  The  humblest  alley 
in  a  crowded  town  had  aomething  poetical  for  him ;  he 
waa  evBi  ready  to  mix  in  a  crowd,  if  it  were  only  gathered 
round  a  barrel-organ  or  a  dog-fight,  and  listen  to  all  that 
was  said,  and  notice  all  t^t  was  done.  And  this  I 
take  to  be  the  true  poetical  temperament  essential  to 
every  artist  who  aspires  to  be  something  more  than  a 
scene-painter.  Bat,  above  all  thii^s,  he  was  moet  inter- 
ested in  any  (Caplay  of  human  passions  or  affections; 
he  loved  to  see  the  true  colors  of  the  heart  where  they 
are  most  transparent,  —  in  the  uneducated  and  poor  ;  for 
he  was  something  of  an  optimist,  and  had  a  hearty  faith 
in  the  loveliness  of  our  nature.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he 
owed  much  of  the  insight  into  and  mastery  over  character 
that  he  waa  afterwards  considered  to  display,  to  his  dis- 
belief that  there  is  any  wickedness  so  dark  as  not  to  be 
■nsceptible  of  the  light  in  some  place  or  another.  But 
Holtravere  had  his  fits  of  unsociability,  and  then  notiiing 
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Itut  the  most  solituy  atxaea  delighted  him.  Winter  at 
summer,  barren  waste  or  pTodigal  verdure,  —  all  had 
beatttf  in  hia  eyes ;  f<ff  theii  beauty  lay  in  his  own  soul, 
through  which  he  beheld  them.  From  these  walks  he 
would  return  home  at  dusk,  take  his  simple  meal,  rhyme 
or  read  away  the  long  evenings  with  such  alternation  as 
music  or  the  dreamy  thoughts  of  a  ybung  man  with  gay 
life  before  him  could  affoid.  Happy  Maltiavers  1  youth 
and  genius  have  luxuries  all  the  Bothschilda  cannot  pur- 
ohase.  And  yet,  Maltiavers,  you  are  ambitious !  Life 
moves  too  slowly  for  you ;  you  would  push  on  the 
wheels  of  the  clock !  Fool,  —  brilliant  fool !  —  you  are 
eighteen,  and  a  poet  I  What  more  can  you  desire  t  Bid 
Time  stop  forever  I 

One  morning  Ernest  rose  earlier  than  his  wont,  and 
sauntered-  carelessly  tiirough  the  conservatory  which  ad- 
joined his  sitting-room,  observing  the  plante  with  placid 
curiosity  (for  besides  being  a  little  of  a  botauist,  he  had 
odd,  visionary  notions  about  the  life  of  plants,  and  he 
saw  in  them  a  hundred  mysteries  which  the  herbatiats  do 
not  teach  us),  when  he  heard  a  low  and  very  musical  voice 
anging  at  a  little  distance.  He  listened,  and  recognized, 
with  surprise,  words  of  his  own,  which  he  had  lately  set 
to  music,  and  was  sufficiently  pleased  with  to  sing 
nightly. 

When  the  song  ended,  Maltiavers  stole  softiy  through 
/the  conserratoiy ;  and  as  he  opened  the  door  which  led 
into  the  garden,  he  saw  at  the  o\jen  window  of  a  little 
room  which  was  apportioned  to  Alice,  and  jutted  out 
from  the  building  in  the  fanciful  irr^ularity  common 
to  omamentsl  cottages,  the  form  of  his  discarded  pupil. 
She  did  not  observe  him,  and  it  was  not  till  he  twice 
called  her  by  name  that  she  started  from  her  thoughtful 
and  melancholy  posture. 
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"Alice,"  said  he,  geuti;,  "put  on  your  bonnet,  and 
walk  with  me  in  the  garden.  You  look  pale,  child ;  the 
fresh  air  will  do  you  ptod." 

Alice  colored  and  smiled,  and  in  a  few  moments  was 
by  his  side.  Ualtrftvers,  meanwhile,  had  gone  in  and 
lighted  his  meerschaum ;  for  it  was  his  great  inspirer 
whenever  hie  thoughts  were  perplexed,  or  he  felt  his 
usual  fiuency  likely  to  fail  him,  and  such  was  the  case 
now.  With  this  faithful  ally  he  awaited  Alice  in  the 
little  walk  that  circled  the  lawn,  amidst  shrubs  and 
erergreens. 

"  Alice,"  said  he,  after  a  pause  ;  but  he  stopped  short 

Alice  looked  up  to  him  with  grave  respect. 

"Tushl"  said  Maltravere;  "perhaps  the  smoke  is  un- 
pleasant to  you.     It  is  a  bad  habit  of  mine." 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Alices  and  she  seemed  disap- 
pointed.    Maltravera  paused  and  picked  up  a  snowdrop. 

"  It  IB  pret^,"  he  said ;  "  do  you  love  flowers  I " 

"  Oh,  dearly  !  "  answered  Alice,  with  some  enthusiasm  ; 
"I  never  saw  many  till  I  came  here." 

"  New  then,  I  can  go  on,"  thought  Maltraveis :  why, 
I  cannot  say,  for  I  do  not  see  the  lequitur ;  but  on  he 
went  in  media*  ret.     "  Alice,  you  sing  charmingly." 

"  Ah,  air  1  you  —  yon  —  "  she  stopped  abruptly,  and 
trembled  visibly. 

"  Yes  ;  I  overhead  you,  Alice." 

"  And  you  are  angry ) " 

"  1 1  Heaven  forlj^d  I  It  is  a  iaUiU,  but  yon  don't 
know  what  that  ia;  I  mean  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
have  an  ear  and  a  voice  and  a  heart  for  music,  and  you 
have  all  three." 

He  paused,  for  he  felt  bis  hand  touched ;  Alice  sud- 
denly clasped  and  kissed  it.  Maltravers  thrilled  through 
his  whole  frame ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  girl's 
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look  tiiai  diowed  she  vaa  wholly  unaware  that  ahe  had 
committed  an  unmaidenly  or  forward  action. 

"  I  was  BO  afraid  yon  would  be  angry,"  she  aaid,  wiping 
her  eyee  as  aha  dropped  his  hand ;  "  and  now  I  suppose 
you  know  alL" 

"AJll" 

"  Yea ;  how  I  listened  to  you  every  eveninf^  and  lay 
awake  the  whole  night  with  the  music  Finging  in  my 
ears,  till  I  tried  to  go  over  it  myself ;  and  so  at  last  I 
ventured  to  sing  aloud.  I  like  that  much  better  than 
learning  to  read." 

All  this  was  delightful  to  Maltravers :  the  girl  had 
touched  upon  one  of  his  weak  points ;  howerer,  he 
remained  silent.     Alice  continued,  — 

"And  now,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  let  me  come  and  sit 
outside  the  door  every  evening  and  hear  you ;  I  will 
make  no  noise,  —  I  will  be  so  quiet" 

"  What  I  in  that  cold  corridor,  these  hitter  night«  t " 

**!  am  uaed  to  cold,  sir.  Father  would  not  let  me 
have  a  fire  when  he  was  not  at  home." 

"  No,  Alice ;  but  you  shall  come  into  the  room  while 
I  play,  and  I  will  give  you  a  lesson  or  two.  I  am  glad 
you  have  so  good  an  ear ;  it  may  be  a  njeans  of  your 
earning  your  own  honest   livelihood   when  you  leave 

"  When  I  —  hut  I  never  intend  Jo  leave  you,  sir ! " 
said  Alice,  beginning  fearfully,  and  ending  calmly. 

Maltravers  had  recourse  to  the  meerschaum. 

Luckily,  perhaps,  at  this  time,  they  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Simcox,  the  old  writing-master.  Alice  went  in  to 
prepare  her  books;  hut  Maltravers  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  preceptor's  shoulder. 

"You  have  a  quick  pupil,  I  hope,  sir,"  said  he. 

"Oh,  very,  Tuy,  Mr.  Butler.    She  comes  on  famously. 
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She  pnctiBes  a  great  deal  when  I  am  away,  and  I  do  my 
best" 

"  And,"  asked  Maltiavera,  in  a  grave  tone,  "  have  you 
succeeded  in  instilling  into  the  poor  child'e  mind  some  of 
those  more  sacred  notions  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  in  our 
first  meeting  f 

"  Why,  sir,  she  was  indeed  qnito  a  heathen,  —  quite 
a  Mohammedan,  I  may  say;  hut  she  ia  a  little  better 
now." 

"  What  have  you  taught  her  I " 

"  That  God  made  her." 

"  That  ia  a  great  step." 

"And  that  ha  loves  good  girls,  and  will  watch  over 
them." 

«  Bravo  1     Ton  heat  Plato." 

"TSo,  air;  I  never  beat  any  one,  except  UtUe  Jack 
Turner,  —  but  he  ia  a  dunce." 

"  Bah !    What  else  do  yon  teach  her  t " 

"That  the  Devil  runs  away  with  bad  girls,  and  —  " 

"  Stop  there,  Mr.  Simcox.  flever  mind  the  Devil  yet 
awhile.  Let  her  first  learn  to  do  good,  that  God  may  love 
her ;  the  rest  will  follow.  I  would  rather  make  people 
religious  through  their  beat  feelings  than  their  worst,  — 
through  their  gratitude  and  afl'ections,  rather  than  their 
fears  and  calculations  of  risk  and  punishment" 

Hr.  Bimcox  stared. 

"Doea  she  eay  her  prayers  t" 

"  I  have  taught  her  a  short  one." 

"  Did  she  learn  it  readily  t " 

"  Lord  love  her,  yes  I  When  I  told  her  she  ought  to 
pray  to  God  to  bless  her  benefactor,  she  would  not  rest 
till  I  had  repeated  a  prayer  out  of  our  Sunday-school 
book,  and  she  got  it  by  heart  at  once." 

"Enough,  Mr.  Simcoz.     I  will  not  detain  you  longer." 
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FcKgetful  of  hie  untaeted  breakfast,  Maltiftveie  con- 
tiniied  his  meeTscIutum  and  his  reflections;  ho  did  not 
eeaae  till  hs  had  convinced  himself  that  he  was  but  doing 
his  duty  to  Alice  by  toadiing  her  to  cnltivato  the  charm- 
ing talent  she  evidently  poaeesaed,  and  Uiron;^  which 
she  might  secure  her  own  independence.  He  fancied 
that  he  should  thus  i«lieTe  himself  of  a  charge  and  re- 
sponsibility which  often  perplexed  him.  Alice  would 
leave  him,  enabled  to  walk  Qie  world  in  aa  honest  pro- 
feasional  path ;  it  was  an  excellent  idea.  "  But  there  is 
danger,"  whispered  Conscience.  "Ay,"  answered  Phi- 
losophy and  Pride,  those  wise  dopes  that  are  always  so 
solemn,  and  always  so  taken  in ;  "  but  what  is  virtue 
without  trial  t " 

And  now  every  evening,  when  the  windows  were 
dosed,  and  the  hearth  burned  clear,  while  the  winds 
stormed,  and  the  rain  beat  without,  a  lithe  and  lovely 
shape  hovered  about  the  student's  chamber ;  and  his  wild 
BOi^  were  sung  by  a  voice  which  !Natnre  had  made  even 
sweeter  than  bis  own. 

Alice's  talent  for  music  was  indeed  surprising  ;  enthu- 
siastic and  quick  as  he  himself  was  in  all  he  undertook, 
Maltravers  was  amazed  at  her  rapid  progress.  He  soon 
tanf^t  her  to  play  by  ear ;  and  Maltraveis  could  not  but 
notice  that  her  hand,  always  delicate  in  shape,  had  lost 
the  rude  color  and  roughness  of  labor.  He  thought  of 
that  pretty  hand  more  often  than  he  ot^^ht  to  have  done, 
and  guided  it  over  the  keys  when  it  could  have  found  its 
way  very  well  without  him. 

On  coming  to  the  cottage,  be  had  directed  the  old  ser- 
vant to  provide  suitable  and  proper  clothes  for  Alice ; 
but  now  that  she  was  admitted  "  to  sit  with  the  gentle- 
man," the  crone  had  the  sense,  without  waiting  for  new 
Olden,  to  buy  tiie  "  pretty  young  woman  "  garments,  atill 
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indeed  simple,  bat  of  better  mateiiala,  and  less  rustio 
fashion  i  and  Alice's  redundant  tresses  were  now  carefully 
arranged  into  orderly  and  glossy  cuila,  and  even  the  tez- 
tura  was  no  longer  the  same ;  and  happinees  and  health 
bloomed  on  her  downy  cheeks,  and  smiled  from  the  dewy 
lips,  which  never  quite  closed  over  the  fresh  white  teeth 
except  when  she  was  sad,  —  but  that  seemed  never,  now 
she  was  not  banished  from  Maltravere. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  unusual  grace  and  delicacy  of 
Alice's  form  and  features,  —  there  is  nearly  always  some- 
thing of  nature's  own  gentility  in  very  young  women  (ex- 
cept, indeed,  when  they  get  together  and  fall  a-giggllng),  — 
it  ahames  us  men  to  see  how  much  sooner  t^ey  are 
polished  into  conventional  shape  tiiau  our  rough,  mascu- 
line angles.  A  vulgar  boy  requires.  Heaven  knows  what 
assiduity,  to  move  three  steps,  —  I  do  not  say  like  a  gen- 
tleman, but  like  a  body  that  has  a  soul  in  it ;  but  give 
the  least  advantage  of  society  or  tuition  to  a  peasant  giti, 
and  a  hundred  to  one  but  she  will  glide  into  refinement 
before  the  boy  can  make  a  bow  without  upsetting  the 
table.  There  is  sentiment  in  all  women ;  and  sentiment 
gives  delicacy  to  thought,  and  tact  to  manner.  But  sen- 
timent with  men  is  generally  acquired,  —  an  offspring  of 
the  intellectual  quahty,  not^  as  with  the  other  sex,  of  the 
moraL 

In  the  course  of  his  musical  and  vocal  lessons,  Mal- 
traveis  gently  took  the  occasion  to  correct  poor  Alice's 
frequent  offences  against  grammar  and  accent ;  and  her 
memory  was  prodigiously  quick  and  retentive.  The  very 
tones  of  her  voice  seemed  altered  in  the  ear  of  Mal- 
travere ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  the  time  came  when 
be  was  no  longer  sensible  of  the  difference  in  their 
rank. 

The  old  woman-servant,  when  she  had  seen  how  it 
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wodU  be  from  the  fitst,  and  taken  a  pride  in  her  own 
piopbecy,  as  she  oiderad  Alice's  new  dresses,  was  a  much 
better  philosopher  than  MaltntTera,  though  he  was  al- 
ready np  to  hi&  ears  in  the  moonlit  abyss  of  Plato,  and 
had  filled  a  doien  common-place  books  with  oriticiems  oa 
Kant. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


TooDff  Dun,  I  feai  thy  blood  U  roaj  led, 
Thj  heart  U  soft. 

CAouiUB :  Fit$ce,  Act  SL  Sc.  1. 

Ab  edncation  does  not  consist  in  reading  and  writing 
only,  BO  Alice,  while  atil]  very  backwaid  in  those  elemen- 
tary arts,  forestalled  some  of  their  maturest  results  in  her 
interconise  with  Maltravers.  Before  the  inocnlation  took 
effect,  she  caught  knowledge  in  the  natural  way ;  for 
the  refinement  of  a  graceful  mind  and  a  happy  manner  is 
very  contagiona.  And  Maltrareis  was  encouraged  by 
her  quickness  in  music  to  attempt  such  inetraction  in 
other  studies  as  conTersation  could  afford.  It  is  a  better 
school  than  parents  and  masters  think  for :  there  was  a 
time  when  all  information  was  given  orally  ;  and  probably 
the  Athenians  learned  more  from  hearing  Aristotle  than 
we  do  from  reading  him.  It  was  a  dehcious  revival  of 
Academe,  in  the  walks,  or  beneath  the  rustic  porticos 
of  that  little  cottage,  — the  romantic  philosopher  and  the 
beaatifnl  disciple  I  And  his  talk  was  much  like  that  of  a 
S^e  of  the  early  world,  with  some  wistful  and  earnest 
savage  for  a  listener :  of  the  stats  and  their  courses ;  of 
beasts  and  hiids  and  fishes  and  plants  and  flowers,  — 
t&e  wide  famOy  of  Nature  ;  of  the  beneficence  and  power 
of  God ;  of  the  mystic  and  spiritual  history  of  man. 

Charmed  by  her  attention  and  docility,  Maltravere  at 
length  diverged  from  lore  into  poetry :  he  would  repeat  to 
her  the  simplest  and  most  natural  passages  he  could  re- 
member in  hie  favorite  poets ;  he  would  himself  compose 
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veraea  elaborately  adapted  te  her  underatAnding ;  abe  liked 
the  last  the  best,  and  learned  them  the  easiest.  Nevet 
had  young  poet  a  more  gracious  inapiiation,  and  never  did  . 
this  iuharmonioas  world  more  complacently  resolve  itself 
into  soft  dreams,  as  if  to  hnmor  the  novitiate  of  the  vic- 
tims it  must  speedily  take  into  its  joyless  priestbood. 
And  Alice  had  now  quietly  and  insensibly  carved  out  her 
own  avocations,  —  the  tenor  of  ber  service.  The  plants 
in  the  conservatory  had  passed  under  ber  care ;  and  no 
one  else  was  privileged  to  touch  MaltravMs'a  books,  or 
arrange  the  sacred  litter  of  a  student's  apartment.  When 
he  came  down  in  the  morning,  or  returned  from  bis  walks, 
everytbii^  was  in  order,  yet  by  a  kind  of  magic,  just  as 
he  wished  it ;  tbe  flowers  be  loved  best  bloomed,  f resb- 
gathered,  on  bis  table ;  tbe  very  position  of  the  large 
chair,  just  in  that  comer  by  the  fireplace,  whence  on 
entering  tbe  room  its  hospitable  arms  opened  with  the 
most  cordial  air  of  welcome,  bespoke  the  presiding  genius 
of  a  woman ;  and  then,  preciaely  as  tbe  clock  struck  eight, 
Alice  entered,  so  pretty  and  smiling  and  happy-looking 
that  it  was  no  wonder  the  single  hour  at  first  allotted  to 
her  extended  into  tbtee. 

Was  Alice  in  love  with  Maltraveiat  She  certainly 
did  not  exhibit  the  symptoma  in  the  ordinary  way :  ^e 
did  not  grow  more  reserved  and  agitated  and  timid, — 
there  was  no  worm  in  the  hud  of  her  damaak  cheek ; 
nay,  thoi^h  &om  the  first  she  had  been  tolerably  bold, 
she  waa  more  free  and  confidential,  more  at  ber  eaae  every 
'  day.  In  fact,  she  never  for  a  moment  anspected  that  she 
ought  to  he  otherwise  ;  sbe  bad  not  tbe  conventional  and 
sensitive  delicacy  of  girls  who,  whatever  their  rank  of 
life,  have  been  taught  that  there  is  a  mystery  and  a  perU 
in  love ;  she  bad  a  vague  idea  about  girls  going  wrong, 
but  she  did  not  know  that  love  had  anything  to  do  with 
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it  On  tbeoontnuy,  according  to  her  faUur,  it  had  coniie» 
tion  with  money,  not  love ;  all  that  she  felt  vas  w>  natoial 
and  BO  veiy  Binleas.  Could  she  help  being  ao  delif^ted 
to  listen  to  him,  and  ao  grieved  to  depart  t  What  thiu 
ahe  felt  she  ezpreeaed,  no  leea  aimply  and  no  leas  guilelessl; ; 
and  the  candor  aometimea  completely  blinded  and  misled 
him.  No ;  she  could  not  be  in  love,  or  she  could  not  so 
frankly  awn  that  ahe  lored  him;  it  was  a  aiaterly  and 
grateful  aentimeut. 

"  The  dear  girl  I  I  am  rqoiced  to  think  ao,"  said  Hal- 
travers  to  faimBelf  ;  "  I  knew  there  would  be  no  danger." 

Was  he  not  in  love  himself  t    The  reader  must  decide. 

"Alicts"  said  Ualbavers,  one  evening,  after  a  long 
pause  of  thought  and  abstraction  on  his  side,  while  she 
was  nnconsdonsly  practising  her  lost  lesson  on  the  pianc^ 
— "  Alice  —  no,  don't  turn  round ;  sit  where  you  are, 
but  listen  to  me.     We  cannot  live  always  in  this  way." 

Alice  was  instantity  disobedient:  she  did  turn  round, 
and  those  great  blue  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  own  vrith 
such  anxiety  and  alarm  that  he  had  no  resource  but  to 
get  up  and  look  round  for  the  meerschaum.  But  Alice, 
who  divined  by  an  instinct  his  lightest  wishj.brou^t  it 
to  him  while  be  was  yet  hunting  amidst  the  farther 
comers  of  the  room,  in  places  where  it  was  certain  not  to 
be.  There  it  was,  already  filled  with  the  fragrant  Sa- 
lonica,  glittering  with  the  gilt  pastille,  which,  not  too 
healthfully,  adultentes  the  seductive  weed  with  odors 
that  pacify  the  repugnant  censore  of  the  fastidious,  for 
Kaltravera  was  an  Epicurean  even  in  hia  worst  habita,  — 
there  it  was,  I  say,  in  that  pretty  hand  which  he  had 
to  touch  as  he  took  it;  and  while  be  lit  the  weed, 
he  had  again  to  blush  and  shrink  beneath  those  great 
blue  eyes. 

« ;niank  you,  Alice,"  he  sud,  —  "  thank  yon.    Do  ait 
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dom,  — thetv,  out  of  the  dnu^tk  I  kq  going  to  open 
the  window,  the  night  ia  bo  lovely," 

He  opened  the  casement,  overgrown  with  creeperB ;  snd 
the  moonUght  lay  fair  and  breathless  upon  the  smooth 
lawn.  The  calm  and  holinese  of  the  night  soothed  and 
elevated  his  thoughts ;  be  had  cut  himself  off  from  the 
eyes  of  Alice,  and  he  proceeded  with  a  finn  though  gen- 
tle voice :  — 

"  My  dear  Alice,  we  cannot  always  live  together  in  this 
way  ;  you  are  now  wise  enot^h  to  understand  me,  bo 
listen  patiently.  A  young  woman  never  wanta  a  fortune 
so  long  as  she  has  a  good  chsracter ;  she  is  always  poor 
and  despised  without  one.  ifuvr,  a  good  character  in  this 
world  is  lost  as  much  by  imprudence  as  guilt ;  and  if  you 
were  to  live  with  me  much  longer,  it  would  be  imprudent^ 
and  your  character  would  suffer  so  much  that  you  would 
not  be  able  to  make  your  own  way  in  the  world.  Far, 
then,  from  doing  you  a  service,  I  should  have  d<»ie  you  a 
deadly  injury,  which  I  could  not  atone  for;  besides. 
Heaven  knows  what  may  happen  worse  than  imprudence, 
for  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,"  added  Maltravere,  with  great 
gravity,  "  that  you  are  much  too  pretty  and  engt^ing  to 
—  to — in  short,  it  won't  do  I  must  go  home;  my 
friends  will  have  a  right  to  complain  of  me  if  I  remain 
thus  loet  to  them  many  weeks  longer.  And  you,  my 
dear  Alice,  are  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive 
better  instruotiou  than  I  or  Mr.  Simcox  can  give  you.  I 
therefore  propose  to  place  you  in  some  respectable  family, 
where  you  will  have  more  comfort  and  a  highei  station 
than  you  have  here.  You  can  finish  your  education, 
and  instead  of  being  taught,  you  will  be  thus  enabled  to 
become  a  teacher  to  others.  With  your  beauty,  Alice  " 
(and  Maltrsvers  siglied),  "  and  natural  bdente  and  amia- 
ble temper,  you  bare  only  to  act  well  and  prudently,  to 
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Becure  at  last  a  worth;  hoBband  and  a  happ;  home. 
Have  jTOU  heaid  me,  Alice  t  Such  is  the  plan  I  have 
formed  for  you," 

The  yomig  man  thoaght,  as  he  spoke,  vith  hmest  kind< 
ness  and  upright  honor ;  it  was  a  bitterer  Bacrifice  than 
perhaps  the  ireader  thinks  for.  £ut  Ualtraveis,  if  he  had 
an  impassioned,  had  not  a  selfish  heart;  and  he  felt,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  more  empha^  than  eloquent, 
that  "it  would  not  do"  to  live  any  longer  alone  with 
this  beautiful  girl,  like  the  two  children  whom  the  good 
Fairy  kept  safe  from  sin  and  the  world  in  die  Pavilion  of 
Bosea. 

But  Alice  comprehended  neither  the  danger  to  herself 
oca  the  temptations  that  Maltravers,  if  he  could  not  re- 
aist^  desired  to  shun.  She  rose,  pale  and  trembling, 
approached  Maltiavers,  and  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his 
arm, 

"I  will  go  away,  when  and  where  you  wish;  the 
sooner  the  bettor,  —  to-morrow,  yes,  to-morrow.  You 
are  ashamed  of  poor  Alice ;  and  it  has  been  very  silly  of 
me  to  be  so  happy."  (She  stru^ed  with  her  emotion 
for  a  moment,  and  went  on.)  "  You  know  Heaven  can 
bear  me,  even  when  I  am  away  from  you,  and  when  I 
know  more,  I  can  pray  better ;  and  Heaven  will  bless  you, 
eir,  and  make  you  happy,  for  I  never  can  pray  for  any- 
thing else." 

With  Utese  words  she  turned  away,  and  walked  proudly 
toirards  the  door ;  but  when  she  reached  the  threshold, 
she  stopped  and  looked  round,  as  if  to  take  a  last  fare- 
weU.  All  the  associations  and  memories  of  that  beloved 
spot  rushed  upon  her ;  she  gasped  for  breath,  tottered, 
and  fell  to  the  ground  inseoaible. 

Maltravers  was  already  by  her  side ;  he  lifted  her  light 
weight  in  his  arms ;  be  uttered  wild  and  impassioned  ez- 
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claniationB,  "Alice,  beloved  Alice,  forgive  me;  ve  will 
never  part  I "  He  chafed  her  hands  in  his  own  while  her 
head  Uy  on  hia  bosom ;  and  he  Icisaed  again  and  again 
thobj  beautiful  eyelids,  till  they  opened  slowly  upon  him, 
and  the  tender  arms  tightened  round  him  involuntarily. 

"Alice,"  he  whispered,  —  "Alice,  dear  Alice,  I  love 
thee."  Alas  I  it  waa  trae :  he  loved,  —  and  forgot  all  but 
that  love.     He  was  eighteen. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Bow  like  a  joaakei  or  s  ptodigtl, 
TheKftifed  bark  puts  ftinn  ber  oatire  b&r ' 

UtTchant  of  PitmM. 

Wa  are  apt  to  connect  the  voice' of  conecience  with  the 
etillnesB  of  midnight ;  bnt  I  think  we  wrong  that  inno- 
cent hour.  It  is  that  terrible  "  hbxt  morning,"  when 
reason  is  wide  awake,  upon  which  remorse  fastens  its 
fanga  Has  a  man  gambled  away  his  all,  or  shot  his 
friend  in  a  duel ;  has  be  committed  a  crime,  or  incurred 
a  laugh  %  —  it  is  the  n«x<  morning,  when  the  irretrievable 
past  rises  before  him  like  a  spectre;  then  doth  the 
churchyard  of  memory  yield  up  its  grisly  dead ;  then 
is  the  witching  hour  when  the  foul  fiend  within  us  con 
least  tempt  perhape,  but  moat  torment.  At  night  we 
have  one  thing  to  hope  for,  one  refuge  to  fl;  to,  —  ob- 
livion and  sleep ;  but  at  morning,  sleep  is  over,  and  we 
are  called  upon  coldly  to  review,  and  r»«ct,  and  live 
^ain  the  waking  bitterness  of  self-reproach.  Maltravers 
rose  a  penitent  and  unhappy  man ;  remorse  was  new  to 
him,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  committed  a  treacherous 
and  fraudulent  as  well  as  guilty  deed.  This  poor  girl  I 
she  was  so  Innocent,  so  confiding;  so  nnprotected,  even 
by  her  own  sense  of  right.  He  went  downstAira  listless 
and  dispirited.  He  longed  yet  dreaded  to  encounter 
Alice.  He  heard  her  step  in  the  conservatory,  —  paused 
irresolute,  and  at  length  joined  her.  For  the  first  time 
she  blosbed  and  trembled,  and  her  eyes  shunned  his ; 
but  when  he  kissed  her  hand  in  silence,  she  whispered. 
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"And  am  I  now  to  leave  youl"  And  Maltravers  an- 
swered ferrently,  "  Never  1"  and  then  her  face  grew  eo 
radiant  with  joy  that  Maltravers  was  comforted  despite 
bimaelf.  Alice  knew  no  remorse,  though  she  felt  agi- 
tated and  ashamed ;  as  she  had  not  comprehended  the 
danger,  neither  was  she  awaie  of  the  fall.  In  fact,  ahe 
never  thought  of  herself.  Her  whole  soul  was  with  him ; 
she  gave  him  back  in  love  the  spirit  she  had  caught  from 
him  in  knowledge. 

And  they  strolled  together  through  the  garden  all  that 
day,  and  Maltraveis  grew  reconciled  to  himself.  He  had 
done  wrong,  it  is  true ;  but  then  perhaps  Alice  had  al- 
ready suffered  aa  much  as  ahe  could  in  the  world's  opinion 
by  livii^  with  him  ^lone,  though  innocent  so  long. 
And  now  ahe  had  an  everlasting  claim  to  his  protection  j 
she  should  never  know  shame  or  want  And  the  love 
that  had  led  to  the  wrong  should,  by  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion, take  from  it  the  character  of  sin. 

Natural  and  commonplace  sophistries  I  L'homme  u 
pi^  I  as  old  Montaigne  said,  —  man  is  his  own  sharper  I 
The  conscience  is  the  most  elastic  material  in  the  world. 
To-day  you  cannot  stretch  it  over  a  mole-hill ;  to-morrow 
it  hides  a  mountain. 

Oh,  how  happy  they  were  now,  —  that  young  ptur  t 
How  the  days  flew  like  dreams  1  Time  went  on  :  winter 
passed  away ;  and  the  early  spring,  with  ite  flowere  and 
Bimshine,  was  like  a  mirror  to  their  own  youth.  Alice 
never  accompanied  Maltravers  in  his  walks  abroad,  partly 
because  she  feared  to  meet  her  father,  and  partly  because 
Maltravers  himself  was  fastidiously  averse  to  all  publicity. 
But  then  they  had  all  that  little  world  of  three  acr«s  — 
lawn  and  fountain,  shrubbery  and  terrace  —  to  them- 
selves; and  Alice  never  asked  if  there  was  any  othe* 
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world  without.  She  was  now  quite  a  scholar,  as  Ur. 
Simcox  himMlf  averred.  She  could  read  aloud  and 
fluently  to  IfaltraTeis,  and  copied  out  his  poetry  in  a 
small,  fluctuating  hand ;  and  he  had  no  longer  to  chsss 
throughout  his  rocabulary  for  short  Saxon  monoaylkbles 
to  make  the  hridge  of  intercourse  between  their  ideas. 
Eros  and  Psyche  are  ever  united ;  and  love  opens  all  the 
petals  of  the  souL  On  one  subject  alone,  Maltraveis  was 
less  eloquent  than  of  yore.  He  had  not  succeeded  as  a 
moralist,  and  he  thought  it  hypocritical  to  preach  what 
he  did  not  practise.  But  Alice  was  gentler  and  purer, 
and  as  far  aa  she  knew,  sweet  fool  I  better  than  ever ; 
she  had  invented  a  new  prayer  for  herself,  and  she 
prayed  as  regularly  and  aa  fervently  as  if  she  were  doing 
nothing  amiss.  But  the  code  of  heaven  is  gentler  than 
that  of  earth,  and  does  not  declare  that  ignorance  ex- 
cuaeth  not  the  crime. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

8om«  clondd  sweep  on  ■■  Tultarea  for  tfaeir  prej. 

No  uora  more  thall  tobe  the  flmuuuetit. 
Nor  Bpaogled  nan  be  gJoriouA. 

Btson  :  Htaoeti  atid  Ear^. 

It  was  a  lovely  eTeoing  in  April ;  the  veatlier  iraa  un- 
UBually  nuld  and  serene  for  the  time  of  the  year  in  the 
northern  districts  of  our  isle,  and  the  bright  dropa  of  a 
recent  shower  sparkled  upon  the  buda  of  the  lilac  and 
labumnm  that  clustered  round  the  cottage  of  Maltravers. 
The  little  fountain  that  played  in  the  centre  of  a  circular 
baein,  on  whose  clear  surface  the  broad-leaved  water-lily 
oast  its  foiry  shadow,  added  to  the  fresh  green  of  the 
lawn,  — 

"  And  aattk  as  Telvit  the  yongfe  gram," 
on  which  the  rare  and  early  flowers  were  dosii^  their 
heavy  lids.  That  twilight  shower  had  given  a  racy  and 
vigoToua  sweetnesB  to  the  air,  which  stole  over  many  a 
bank  of  violets,  and  slightly  stirred  the  golden  ringlets 
of  Alice,  as  she  Bat  by  the  side  of  her  entranced  and  silent 
lover.  They  were  seated  on  a  rustic  bench  just  witliout 
the  cottage,  and  the  open  windows  behind  them  admitted 
the  view  of  that  happy  room,  with  ite  litter  of  booke  and 
musical  instruments,  —  eloquent  of  the  Poktrt  of  Homb. 
MaltraveTB  was  silent ;  for  his  flexile  and  excitable 
fancy  was  conjuring  up  a  thousand  shapes  along  that 
transparent  air,  or  upcn  those  shadowy  violet  banks.  He 
was  not  thinking ;  he  vaa  imagining.    His  genius  reposed 
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dreamilf  upon  the  calm  but  exquisite  sense  of  his  happi- 
ness. Alice  was  not  abeolutel;  in  his  thoujjhts,  but  un- 
consciously she  colored  them  all ;  if  she  had  left  his  side, 
the  whole  charm  would  have  been  broken.  But  Alice, 
who  was  not  a  poet  or  a  geuius,  wai  thinking,  and  think- 
ing only  of  Maltraveis.  His  image  was  "the  broken 
mirror,"  multiplied  in  a  thousand  faithful  fragments  over 
everytluDg  fair  and  soft  in  that  lovely  microcosm  before 
her.  But  they  were  both  alike  in  one  thing  i  they  were 
not  with  the  future,  they  were  sensible  of  the  |aeeent ; 
the  sense  of  the  actual  life,  the  enjoyment  of  the  hteath> 
ing  time,  was  strong  within  them.  Such  is  the  privilege 
of  the  extremes  of  our  existence,  —  youth  and  age.  Mid- 
dle life  is  never  vrith  to-day ;  its  home  is  in  to-morrow, 
anxious  and  scheming  and  desiring  and  wishing  this 
plot  ripened  and  that  hope  fulfilled,  while  every  wave  of 
the  forgotten  time  brings  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  end 
of  all  things.    Half  our  life  is  consumed  in  longing  to  be 

"  Alice,"  said  Maltravers,  waking  at  last  from  his 
reverie,  and  drawing  that  light,  childlike  form  nearer  to 
him,  "  you  ei\joy  this  hour  as  much  aa  I  do." 

"Oh,  much  more!" 

"  More  ]  and  why  so  1 " 

"  Because  I  am  thinking  of  you,  and  perhaps  you  are 
not  thinking  of  yourself." 

Maltravers  smiled,  and  stroked  thorn  beautiful  ringlets, 
and  kissed  that  smooth,  innocent  forehead;  and  Alice 
nestled  herself  in  hie  breast 

"How  young  you  look  by  this  light,  Alice  1 "  said  ht, 
tsnderly  looking  down. 

"  Would  you  love  me  less  if  I  were  old  * "  asked  Alice. 

"I  suppose  I  should  never  have  loved  you  in  the  same 
way  if  you  had  been  old  when  I  firet  saw  you." 
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"Tet  I  am  sure  I  should  have  felt  the  aome  for  you  if 
you  had  been  —  oh,  ever  so  old  I " 

"  What  I  with  wrinkled  cheeks  and  palsied  head  and 
a  btown  wig  aad  no  teeth,  like  Mr.  Simcox ! " 

"  Oh,  but  you  could  never  be  like  that !  You  would 
always  look  young ;  your  heart  would  be  always  in  your 
face.  That  dear  smile  —  ah,  you  would  look  beautiful  to 
the  last  1" 

"  But  Simcox,  though  not  very  lovely  now,  baa  been, 
I  daresay,  handsomer  than  I  am,  Alice ;  and  I  shall  be 
contented  to  look  as  well  when  I  am  as  old." 

"  I  should  never  know  you  wore  old,  becaase  I  can  see 
you  just  as  I  please.  Sometimes,  when  yon  are  thought- 
ful, your  brows  meet,  and  you  look  so  stem  that  I 
tremble;  but  then  I  tbink  of  you  when  you  last 
smiled,  and  look  up  again,  and  though  you  are  frowning, 
still  you  seem  to  smile.  I  am  sure  you  are  different  to 
other  eyes  than  to  mine,  and  time  must  kill  roe  befon^  in 
my  sight,  it  could  alter  you." 

"  Sweet  Alice,  you  talk  eloquently,  for  you  talk  love." 

"  My  heart  talks  to  you.  Ah  !  I  wish  it  could  say  all 
it  felt.  I  wish  it  could  make  poetry  like  you,  or  that 
words  were  music ;  I  would  never  speak  to  you  in  any- 
thing else.  I  was  so  delighted  to  learn  music,  because 
when  I  played  I  seemed  to  be  talking  to  you.  I  am  sure 
that  whoever  invented  music  did  it  because  he  loved  dearly 
and  wanted  to  aay  so.  I  said  '  he,'  but  I  think  it  was  a 
woman.    Was  it  t " 

"  The  Greeks  I  told  you  of,  and  whose  life  was  music, 
ttiought  it  was  a  god." 

"  Ah,  but  you  say  the  Greeks  made  love  a  god.  Were 
they  wicked  for  it  I " 

"  Our  own  God  above  is  Love,"  said  Emeet,  seriously, 
"asonr  own  poets  have  said  and  sung;  but  it  iaalove  of 
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anothu  nattue,  —  divine,  not  humaD.  Come,  we  will  go 
within ;  the  air  grows  cold  for  you." 

The;  entered,  his  arm  roond  her  waist.  The  room 
smiled  upon  them  its  quiet  welcome ;  and  Alice,  whose 
heart  had  not  half  vented  its  fulness,  sat  down  to  t^e 
instrument  still  to  "  talk  love"  in  her  own  way. 

But  it  was  Saturday  evening.  Now,  every  Saturday 
Ualtmvers  received  from  the  neighboring  town  the  pio- 
vincial  newspaper ;  it  was  his  only  medium  af  commu- 
nication with  the  great  world.  But  it  was  not  for  that 
communication  that  he  always  seized  it  with  avidity,  and 
fed  on  it  with  interest  The  county  in  which  his  father 
resided  boidered  on  the  shire  in  which  Ernest  sojourned, 
and  the  paper  included  the  news  of  that  familiar  district 
in  its  comprehensive  columns.  It  therefore  satisfied 
Ernest's  conscience  and  soothed  his  filial  anzietieB  to  read 
from  time  to  time  that  "  Mr.  Maltravers  was  entertain- 
ing a  distinguished  party  of  frie'ndB  at  his  nohle  mansion 
of  Lisle  Court;"  oi  that  "Mr.  Maltravers's  foxhounds 
had  met  on  such  a  day  at  something  copse ; "  or  that 
"Mr.  Maltravers,  with  his  usual  munificence,  had  eub- 
scribed  twenty  guineas  to  the  new  county  jaiL"  And  as 
now  Maltravers  saw  the  expected  paper  laid  beside  the 
hissing  um,  he  seized  it  eagerly,  tore  the  envelope,  and 
hastened  to  the  welf-known  comer  appropriated  to  the 
paternal  district.  The  very  first  words  that  struck  his 
ayea  were  these  r  — 

"UASMIVa    ILLNKS    OF    MR.     lUUFRAVKBfl, 

"  We  regret  to  state  that  this  eiemplary  and  diBtinguiahed 
gentleman  whs  middenly  seized  on  Wednesday  nij;ht  with  a 

severe  spasmodic  affection.     Dr.  was  immediately  sent 

for,  who  pronounced  it  te  be  gout  in  the  stoniach  ;  the  first 
''  medical  assistance  from  London  has  been  sanunoned. 
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"  PuUeripc  We  have  jnat  leaned,  in  answer  to.onr  in- 
quiries &t  lisle  Court,  that  the  reapected  owner  is  considerably 
worse ;  but  slight  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  recovety.  Gap- 
tain  Maltcaven,  bis  eldest  son  and  heir,  is  at  Lisle  Court, 
An  express  has  been  despatched  in  search  of  Mr.  Ernest  Msl- 
travera,  who,  involved  by  his  high  English  spirit  in  some 
dispute  with  the  authorities  of  a  despotic  government,  had 
suddenly  diaappeared  from  Oottingen,  where  his  extraordinary 
talents  had  highly  distinguished  him.  He  is  soppoeed  to  he 
staying  at  Paris." 

The  paper  dropped  on  the  floor.  Emeet  threw  him- 
self back  on  the  chair,  and  covered  his  face  wiUi  his 
hands. 

Alice  was  beside  him  in  a  moment.  He  looked  up^ 
and  caught  her  wistful  and  terrified  gaze.  "  Oh,  Alice  1 " 
he  cried  bitterly,  and  almost  pushing  her  away,  "  if  you 
could  but  guess  my  remorse  1 "  Then  springing  on  hia 
feet,  he  hurried  from  the  room. 

Presraidy  the  whole  house  was  in  commotion,  llie 
gardener,  who  was  always  in  the  house  about  supper- 
time,  flew  to  the  town  for  post-horses.  The  old  woman 
was  in  despair  about  the  laundress ;  for  her  first  and  only 
Ihou^t  was  for  "master's  shirts."  Emeet  locked  bim- 
aelf  in  his  room.     Alice  I  poor  Alice  I 

In  little  more  than  twenty  rainutea  the  chaise  wax 
at  the  door ;  and  Ernest,  pale  as  death,  came  into  the 
room  where  he  had  left  Alice. 

She  was  seated  on  the  floor,  and  the  fatal  paper  was  od 
her  lap.  She  had  been  endeaToring,  in  vain,  to  leani 
what  had  so  sensibly  affected  Maltravera ;  for,  as  I  said 
before,  she  was  unacquainted  with  his  real  name,  and 
therefore  the  ominous  paragraph  did  not  eren  anest  her 

He  took  the  paper  from  her,  for  he  wanted  again  and 
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again  to  read  it ;  some  little  word  of  hope  <m-  eucourag^- 
ment  must  have  escaped  him.  And  then  Alice  flung 
herself  on  his  breast  "  Do  not  weep,"  said  he ;  "  Heaven 
knows  I  have  sorrow  enough  of  my  own  I  My  father  is 
dying!  So  kind,  so  generous,  bo  indulgent!  0  God, 
forgive  me !  Compose  yourself,  Alice.  Yon  will  hear 
from  me  in  a  day  or  two." 

He  kissed  her ;  but  the  kiss  was  cold  and  forced.  He 
hurried  away.  She  heard  the  wheels  grate  on  the  peb- 
bles. She  rushed  to  the  window ;  but  that  beloved  face 
was  not  visible.  Maltravers  had  drawn  the  blinds,  and 
thrown  himself  back  to  indulge  his  grief.  A  moment 
more,  and  even  the  vehicle  that  bore  him  away  was  gone ; 
and  before  her  were  the  flowers  and  the  starlit  lawn,  and 
the  playful  fountain,  and  the  bench  where  they  had  set 
in  such  heartfelt  and  serene  delight.  He  was  gone ;  and 
often  —  oh,  how  often !  —  did  Alice  remember  that  his 
last  words  had  been  uttered  in  estranged  tones,  that 
his  last  embrace  hod  been  without  love  I 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

Th;  dne  from  me 
Ii  tean,  tud  bsavy  sonowB  of  the  blood. 
Which  QUure,  love,  and  Glial  teDdernsM, 
SluUl,  O  dew  lUber,  paj  thee  pleDteuiul;  I 

Steond  Fart  o/Btarg  IV..  Act  It.  8c  t 

It  waa  late  at;  night  when  the  chaiae  that  bore  Maltrav- 
era  stopped  at  the  gates  of  a  park  lodge.  It  seemed  an 
age  before  the  peasant  within  was  aroused  from  the  deep 
sleep  of  labor-loving  health.  "  My  father,"  he  cried, 
while  the  gate  creaked  on  its  hinges,  —  "  mj  father !  is 
he  better  I     Is  be  alive  1 " 

"  Oh,  bless  your  heart,  Master  Ernest,  the  aqniie  was 
a  little  better  this  evening." 

"  Thank  Heaven !     On ;  on  ! " 

The  horses  smoked  and  galloped  along  a  road  that 
wound  through  venerable  and  ancient  groves.  The 
moonl^tht  slept  soft  upon  the  sward ;  and  the  cattle,  dis- 
turbed from  their  slee[^  rose  lazily  up,  and  gazed  upon 
the  unseasonable  intruder. 

It  is  a  wild  and  a  weird  scene,  —  one  of  tboso  noble 
English  parka  at  midnight,  with  its  rough  forest-ground 
broken  into  dell  and  valley,  its  never  innovated  and 
mossy  grass,  OTemin  with  fem,  and  its  immemorial  trees, 
that  have  looked  upon  tlie  birth  and  look  yet  upon  the 
graves  of  a  hundred  generations.  Such  spots  are  the  last 
prond  and  melancholy  trace  of  IS^orman  knighthood  and 
old  romance,  left  to  the  laughing  landscapes  of  cultivated 
England.    They  always  tJirow  something  of  shadow  and 
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Mlemn  gloom  upon  miitds  that  feel  their  aBBodations, 
like  that  which  belongs  to  some  ancient  and  holy  edifice. 
Tliey  are  the  cathedial  aisles  of  Nature,  with  their  dark- 
ened Tistas,  and  columned  trunks,  and  arches  of  mighty 
foliage  ;  hut  in  ordinary  times  the  gjoom  is  pleasing  and 
more  delightful  ttuin  all  the  cheerful  lawna  and  eunny 
slopes  of  the  modem  taste.  Note  to  Maltravers  it  was 
ominous  and  oppresfdve ;  the  darknesa  of  death  seemed 
brooding  in  every  shadow,  and  ito  warning  voice  moaning 
in  every  breeze. 

The  wheels  stopped  again.  Lights  flitted  actoes  the 
basement  story ;  and  one  above,  more  dim  than  the  rest, 
ahone  palely  from  the  room  in  which  ^e  sick  man  slept. 
The  bell  rang  shrilly  out  from  amidst  the  dark  ivy  that 
clung  around  the  porch.  The  heavy  door  STung  back ; 
Bfaltravers  was  on  the  threehold.  His  father  lived,  was 
better,  was  awake.     The  s<m  was  in  the  father's  anus. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  gtuurdiaa  oak 
Honmed  o'et  the  roof  it  alielteted  ;  the  thkk  air 
Labored  with  doleful  soimda. 

Vtj.iOTT  of  Shej^dd. 

Uant  days  had  paaaed,  and  Alice  was  still  alone ;  but 
she  had  heard  twice  from  Maltravera.  The  letters  were 
short  and  hurried.  One  time  his  father  was  better,  and 
&ere  were  hopes ;  another  time,  and  it  waa  not  expected 
that  he  could  sucvive  the  week.  The;  were  the  first 
letters  Alice  had  ever  received  from  him.  Those  first 
letters  are  an  event  in  a  girl's  life ;  in  Alice's  life  the; 
were  a  veiy  melancholy  one.  Ernest  did  not  ask  her  to 
write  to  him ;  in  fact,  he  felt,  at  such  an  hour,  a  repug- 
nance to  disclose  his  real  name,  and  receive  the  letters  of 
clandestine  love  in  the  house  in  which  a  father  lay  in 
death.  He  mi^t  have  given  the  feigned  address  he  had 
previously  assumed  at  some  distant  poet-town,  where  his 
person  waa  not  known  ;  but,  then,  to  obtain  such  let- 
ters, he  must  quit  his  father's  side  for  hours.  The  thing 
was  impossible.  These  difficulties  Maltravera  did  not 
explain  to  Alice. 

She  thought  it  singular  he  did  not  wish  hi  hear  from 
her ;  but  Alice  was  bumble.  What  could  she  say  worth 
troubling  him  with,  and  at  Buch  an  hour!  But  how 
kind  in  him  to  write  !  how  precious  those  letters  I  And 
yet  they  disappointed  her,  and  coat  her  floods  of  teara : 
they  were  so  short,  so  full  of  sorrow ;  there  was  so 
little  love  in  them  ;  and  "  dear,"  or  even  "  dearat  Alice," 
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thai  uttered  by  the  voice  wu  so  tender,  looked  cold  upon 
the  lifeless  paper.  If  she  bat  knew  the  exact  spot  where 
he  was,  it  would  be  some  comfort;  but  she  only  knew 
that  he  was  away,  and  in  grief ;  and  though  he  woa  little 
more  than  thirty  miles  distant,  she  felt  as  if  immeasura- 
ble space  divided  them.  However,  she  consoled  herself 
as  she  could,  and  strove  to  shorten  the  long  miserable 
day  by  playing  over  all  the  airs  he  liked,  and  reading  all 
the  passages  he  had  commended.  She  should  be  so  im- 
proved when  he  returned ;  and  how  lovely  the  garden 
would  look  I  for  every  day  ita  trees  and  boskets  caught 
a  new  smile  from  the  deepening  spring.  Oh,  they  would 
be  so  happy  once  more  I  Alice  now  learned  the  life  that 
lies  in  the  futute ;  and  her  young  heart  had  not  as  yet 
been  taught  that  of  that  future  there  is  any  prephet  but 
hope. 

Maltravers,  on  quitting  the  cottage,  had  forgotten  that 
Alice  was  without  money ;  and  now  that  he  found  his 
stay  would  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  he  sent  a  remit- 
tance. Several  bills  were  unpaid ;  some  portion  of  the 
rent  was  due ;  and  Alice,  as  she  was  desired,  intrusted 
the  old  servant  with  a  bank-note,  with  which  she  was  to 
dischai^  these  petty  debts.  One  evening  as  she  brought 
Alice  the  surplus,  the  good  dame  seemed  greatly  diBeom< 
posed.  She  was  pale  and  agitated,  or  as  she  expressed 
it,  "  had  a  terrible  fit  of  the  shakes." 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Jones  1  You  have  no  news 
of  him,  of  —  of  my  —  of  your  master  )  " 

"Dear  heart,  miss  I  no,"  answered  Airs.  Jones  ;  "how 
should  1 1  But  I  'm  sure  I  don't  wish  to  frighten  you  ; 
there  haa  been  two  eitch  robberies  in  the  neigbbwhood  I " 

"  Oh,  thank  Heaven  that 's  all ! "  exclaimed  Alice. 

"  Oh,  don't  go  for  to  thank  Heaven  for  that,  miss ;  it's 
»  shocking  thing  for  two  lone  feuudes  like  us,  and  then 
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ere  windows  all  open  to  the  ground !  Ton  aees,  aa  I  was 
taking  the  note  to  be  changed  at  Mr.  Harris's,  the  great 
grocer's  shop,  where  all  the  poor  folk  was  a-bu;ing  agiu 
to-morrow"  (for  it  was  Saturday  night,  the  second  Satur- 
day after  Ernest's  departure ;  front  that  hegiia  Alice 
dated  all  her  chronology),  "  and  eveiybody  was  a-talking 
about  the  robberies  last  night.  La,  miss,  they  bound  old 
Betty,  —  you  know  Betty,  a  most  respectable  'oman, 
who  has  known  sorrows,  and  drinks  tea  with  me  once  a 
week.  Well,  miss,  they  (only  think ! )  bound  Betty  to 
the  bedpoet,  with  nothing  on  hei  but  her  shifty  —  poor 
old  soul  I  And  as  Mr.  Harris  gave  me  the  change  (please 
to  see,  miss,  it 's  all  right),  and  I  asked  for  half  gould, 
miss,  it's  more  conTenient^  sitch  an  ill-lookii^  fellow  was 
by  me,  a-buying  o'  'baccy,  and  he  did  bo  stare  at  the 
money  that  I  vows  I  thought  he  'd  have  rin  away  with  it 
from  the  counter ;  so  I  grabbled  it  up  and  went  away. 
But  would  you  believe,  miss,  just  as  I  got  into  the  Une, 
afore  you  turns  throi^h  the  gate,  I  chanced  to  look  bock, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  that  ugly  fellow  close  behind, 
a-ronning  hke  mad.  Oh,  I  set  up  such  a  skreetcb  ;  and 
young  Dobbins  was  a-taking  his  cow  out  of  the  field,  and 
he  perked  up  over  the  hedge  when  he  heard  me  ;  and  the 
cow,  too,  with  her  horns.  Lord  bless  her  1  So  ^e  fellow 
slopped,  and  I  bustled  through  the  gate,  and  got  home. 
But  la,  miss,  if  we  are  all  robbed  and  murdered  t " 

Alice  had  not  heard  much  of  this  harangue ;  but  what 
abe  did  bear  very  slightly  affected  her  strong  peosant-bom 
nerves,  not  half  so  much,  indeed,  as  the  noise  Mrs. 
Jonea  made  in  double-locking  all  the  doors,  and  barring 
as  well  as  a  peg  and  a  rusty  inch  of  chain  would  allow, 
aU  the  windows,  —  which  operation  occupied  at  least  ea 
hour  and  a  half. 

All  at  last  was  still.    Mra.  Jones  had  gone  to  bed,  — 
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in  the  anna  of  sleep  she  had  forgotten  her  terrors,  —  and 
Alice  had  crept  upstairs,  and  undressed,  and  said  her 
prayers,  and  wept  a  little,  and  with  the  tears  yet  moist 
upon  hei  dark  eyelashes,  had  glided  into  dreame  of 
EjnesL  Midnight  woe  past ;  the  stroke  of  one  sounded 
unheard  firom  the  clock  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The 
moon  was  gone ;  a  slow,  drizzling  rain  was  falling  upon 
the  flowera,  and  cloud  and  darkness  gathered  fast  and 
thick  around  the  sky. 

About  this  time  a  low,  regular,  grating  sound  com- 
menced at  the  thin  Bhuttera  of  the  sitting-room  below, 
preceded  by  a  yery  faint  noise,  like  the  tinkling  of  small 
fragments  of  glass  on  the  gravel  without.  At  length  it 
ceased,  and  the  cautions  and  partial  gleam  of  a  lantern 
fell  along  the  floor ;  another  moment,  and  two  men  stood 
in  the  room. 

"  Hush,  Jack  t "  whispered  one ;  "  hang  out  tha  glim, 
and  let's  look  about  us." 

The  dark-lantem,  now  fairly  nnmnffled,  presented  to 
the  gaxe  of  the  robbers  nothing  that  could  gratify  their 
cupidity.  Books  and  music,  chairs,  tables,  carpet,  and 
fire-irons,  though  valuable  enough  in  a  house-cent's  in- 
ventoty,  are  worthless  to  the  eyes  of  a  house-breakn. 
Tbey  muttered  a  mutual  curse. 

"  Jack,"  said  the  former  speaker,  "  we  must  make  a 
dash  at  the  spoons  and  forks,  and  then  hey  for  the  money. 
The  old  girl  had  thirty  shiners,  besides  flimsies." 

The  accomplice  nodded  consent ;  the  lantern  was  again 
partially  shaded,  and  with  noiseless  and  stealthy  steps 
tike  men  quitted  the  apartment.  Several  minutes  elapsed, 
when  Alice  was  awakened  from  her  slumber  by  a  loud 
scream ;  she  started ;  all  vras  again  sileni  She  must  have 
dreamed  it;  her  litde  heart  beat  violently  at  first,  but 
gradually  regained  its  tenor.     She  rose,  however,  and  the 
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kindnesB  of  her  nattire  being  more  susceptible  than  bei 
fear,  she  imagined  Mis.  Jones  might  be  ill ;  she  would 
go  to  her.  With  thie  idea  she  began  partially  dressing 
herself,  when  she  distinctl;  heard  heavy  footsteps  and  a 
strange  voice  in  the  room  beyond.  She  was  now  thor- 
oughly alarmed ;  her  first  Impulse  was  to  escape  from 
the  house,  her  next  to  bolt  the  door,  and  call  aloud  for 
assistance.  But  who  would  hear  her  cries  T  Bet4tfeen 
the  two  purposes,  she  halted  irresolute,  and  remained, 
pale  and  trembling,  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  when  a 
broad  light  streamed  through  the  chinks  of  the  doorj 
an  instant  more,  and  a  rude  hand  seized  her. 

"Come,  mem,  don't  be  fritted,  we  won't  harm  you; 
but  Where's  the  gold-dust,  where 's  the  money  1  The 
old  girl  says  you  've  got  it.     Fork  it  over." 

"  Oh,  mercy,  mercy  !     John  Walters,  is  that  you  I " 

"  Damnation  ! "  muttered  the  man,  sta^^ring  back ; 
"so  you  knows  me,  then ;  but  you  sha'n't  peacji ;  you 
eha'n't  scrag  me,  b — t  you." 

White  he  spoke,  he  again  seized  Alice,  held  her  forcibly 
down  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  deliberately 
drew  from  a  side-pouch  a  long  case-knife.  In  that  moment 
of  deadly  peril,  the  second  ruffian,  who  had  been  hitherto 
delayed  in  securing  the  servant,  rushed  forward.  He 
had  heard  the  exclamation  of  Alice  ;  he  heard  the  threat 
of  his  comrade ;  he  darted  to  the  bedside,  cast  a  hurried 
gaxe  upon  Alice,  and  hurled  the  intended  murderer  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room. 

"What,  man!  art  mad?"  he  growled  between  bis 
teeth.  "Don't  you  know  hert  It  is  Alice;  it  is  my 
daughter." 

Alice  had  sprung  up  when  released  horn  the  murderer's 
knife,  and  now,  with  eyes  strained  and  starting  with  hor- 
ror, gaied  upon  the  dark  and  evil  face  of  her  delivem. 
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"  0  God,  it  ia  —  it  ia  m;  father  1 "  she  muttered,  and 
fell  aenseleaa. 

"  Daughter  or  no  daughter,"  8ud  John  Walters,  "  I 
■hall  not  put  my  scrag  in  her  power ;  recollect  how  she 
fritted  ua  before,  when  ahe  run  away." 

Darril  stood  thoughtful  and  perplexed ;  and  his  associ- 
ate approached  do^edly,  with  a  look  of  such  settled  fe- 
rocity as  it  was  Impoeaible  for  even  Darvil  to  contemplate 
without  a  shudder. 

"You  say  right,"  muttered  the  father  after  a  pause, 
but  fixing  his  strong  gripe,  on  his  comrade's  shoulder ; 
"  the  girl  must  not  be  left  here  ;  the  cart  has  a  covering. 
We  aie  leaving  the  country ;  I  have  a  right  to  my 
daughter;  she  shall  go  with  us.  There,  man,  grab  the 
money, —  it's  on  the  table;  you've  got  the  spoons. 
Now  then."  As  Darvil  spoke,  he  seized  his  daughter  in 
his  arms,  threw  over  her  a  shawl  and  a  cloak  that  lay 
at  hand,  and  was  already  on  the  threshold. 

"  I  don't  half  like  it,"  said  Walters,  grumblingly  ;  "it 
been't  safe." 

"  At  least  it  is  as  aafe  as  murder  I "  answered  Darvil, 
turning  round  wi&  a  ghastly  grin.     "  Alake  haste." 

When  Alice  recovered  her  senses,  the  dawn  was  break- 
ing slowly  along  desolate  and  sullen  hills.  She  was 
lying  upon  rough  straw;  the  cart  was  jolting  ovsr  the 
ruts  of  a  precipitous,  lonely  road ;  and  by  hu  aide 
scowled  the  face  of  that  dreadful  father. 
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CHAPTEK  XL 

Tet  h«  beholdi  her  with  the  tijm  of  mind ; 
He  aeai  tin  form  which  h«  no  more  shall  meat ; 
She  like  «  paMioaate  thought  it  come  and  gone. 
While  •(  hia  feet  the  bright  rill  bubblea  on. 

Elliott  o/SUffitId 

It  waa  a  little  more  Uian  thrae  weeks  after  that  fearful 
n^[ht  when  the  chaise  of  UaltraTere  stopped  at  the  cot- 
tage door.  The  windows  were  shut  up ;  no  one  answered 
the  repeated  Bummons  of  the  post-boy.  Maltravera  him- 
self, alarmed  and  amaied,  descended  from  the  vehicle ; 
he  waa  in  deep  mourning.  He  went  impatiently  to  the 
back  entrance,  —  that  also  waa  locked  j  round  to  tha 
French  windows  of  the  diawing-room,  always  hitherto 
half-opened,  even  in  the  frosty  days  of  winter,  —  they 
were  now  cloeed  like  the  rest  He  shouted  in  terror, 
"  Alice,  Alice ! "  no  eweet  voice  answered  in  breath- 
less joy,  no  fairy  et«p  bounded  forward  in  welcome.  At 
this  moment^  however,  appeared  the  form  of  the  gar- 
dener, coming  acroee  the  lawn.  The  tale  was  soon  told : 
the  house  had  been  robbed,  —  the  old  woman  at  morning 
found  gagged  and  fastened  to  her  bedpost,  Alice  flown. 
A  magistrate  had  been  applied  to ;  suspicion  fell  upon 
the  fugitive.  None  knew  anything  of  her  origin  or 
name,  not  even  the  old  woman.  Maltravers  had  natu- 
rally and  sedulously  ordained  Alice  to  preserve  that  secret ; 
and  she  was  too  much  in  fear  of  being  detected  and 
claimed  by  her  father  not  to  obey  the  injunction  with 
scrupulous  caution.     But  it  was  known,  at  least,  that  she 
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had  entered  the  houae  a  poor  peasant-girl;  and  what 
more  common  than  toi  ladies  of  a  certain  description  to 
ran  away  from  their  lover,  and  take  some  of  his  property 
by  mistake  t  And  a  poor  girl  like  Alice,  what  else  could 
be  expected  t  The  magistrate  smiled,  and  the  constables 
laoghed.  After  all,  it  was  a  good  joke  at  the  yomig  gen- 
tleman'a  expense  !  Perhaps,  as  they  had  no  orders  from 
M&ltravers,  and  they  did  not  know  where  to  find  him, 
and  thought  he  would  be  little  inclined  to  prosecute,  the 
seaich  was  not  very  rigorous.  But  two  houses  bad  been 
lobbed  the  night  before ;  &eir  owners  were  more  on  the 
alert  Suspicion  fell  upon  a  man  of  infamous  character, 
John  Walters ;  he  had  disappeared  from  the  place.  He 
had  been  last  seen  wil^  an  idle,  drunken  fellow  who  was 
said  to  have  known  better  days,  and  who  at  one  time 
had  been  a  skilful  and  well-paid  mechanic,  till  hie  habits 
of  theft  and  drunkenneee  threw  him  out  of  employ ;  and 
he  had  been  since  accused  of  connection  with  a  gang  of 
coinera,  Med,  and  escaped  from  want  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence against  him.  That  man  was  Luke  Darvil.  Hia 
cottage  was  searched ;  but  he  also  had  fled.  The  trace  of 
cart-wheels  by  the  gate  of  Ualtravers  gave  a  faint  clew  to 
pursuit ;  and  after  an  active  search  of  some  days,  persons 
answering  to  the  description  of  the  s^ispected  bui^lars  — 
with  a  young  female  in  their  company  —  were  tracked  to 
a  small  inn,  notorious  as  a  resort  for  smugglers,  by  the 
sea-coast  But  there  every  vestige  of  their  supposed 
whereabouts  disappeared. 

And  all  this  was  told  to  the  stunned  Maltravers ;  the 
garrulity  of  the  gardener  precluded  the  necessity  of  hia 
own  inquiries,  and  the  name  of  Darvil  explained  to  him 
all  that  was  dark  to  others.  And  Alice  was  suspected  of 
the  basest  and  the  blackest  guilt!  Obscure,  beloved, 
protected  as  she  had  been,  she  could  not  escape  the 
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caltunny  from  which  he  had  hoped  eveilaatuigly  to  ahiold 
her.  But  did  Ae  sh&re  that  hateful  thought}  Maltraren 
was  too  geneioufi  and  too  enlightened. 

"  Dog  I "  said  he,  grinding  his  teeth  and  dinching  his 
hands  at  the  startled  menial,  "  dare  to  utter  a  syllable  of 
suspicion  against  her,  and  I  will  trample  the  breath  out 
of  your  body  !  ^ 

The  old  woman,  who  had  vowed  that  for  the  'varsal 
world  she  would  not  stay  in  the  house  after  such  a 
"  night  of  shakes,"  had  now  learned  the  news  of  her 
master's  return,  and  eame  hobbling  up  to  him.  She 
arrived  in  time  ia  hear  his  menace  to  her  fellow- 
servant. 

"  Ah,  that 's  right ;  give  it  him,  your  honor,  bless  your 
good  heart !  —  that 's  what  I  says.  Miss  rob  the  house  ! 
says  I ;  miss  run  away !  Oh,  no ;  depend  on  it  they 
have  mutdered  her,  and  buried  the  body." 

Malttavers  gasped  for  breath;  but  without  uttering 
another  word,  he  re-entered  the  chaise  and  drove  to  the 
house  of  the  magietrate.  He  found  that  functionary  a 
worthy  and  intelligent  mau  of  the  world.  To  him  he 
confided  the  secret  of  Aide's  birth  and  hia  own.  The 
magistrate  concurred  with  him  in  believii^  that  Alice 
had  been  discovered  and  removed  by  her  father.  New 
search  was  made ;  gold  was  lavished.  Maltravers  him- 
self headed  the  search  in  person.  But  alt  came  to  the 
same  result  as  before,  save  that  by  the  descriptions  he 
heard  of  the  person,  the  dress,  the  tears,  of  the  young 
female  who  had  accompanied  the  men  supposed  to  he 
Darvil  and  Walters,  he  was  satisfied  that  Alice  yet  lived ; 
he  hoped  she  might  yet  escape  and  retom.  In  that  hope 
he  lingered  for  weeks,  for  months,  in  the  neighbor' 
hood ;  but  time  passod,  and  no  tidings.  He  was  forced 
at  length  to  quit  a  neighborhood  at  once  so  saddened  and 
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•ndeared ;  but  he  secured  a  friend  in  the  magistrate,  who 
promised  to  communicate  with  him  if  Alice  returned,  or 
her  father  waa  discovered.  He  enriched  Mxs.  Jones  for 
life,  in  gratitude  for  her  vindication  of  his  lost  and  early 
love  ;  be  promised  the  amplest  rewards  for  the  smallest 
clew ;  and  with  a  crushed  and  desponding  spirit,  he 
obeyed  at  last  the  repeated  and  anxious  sttmmons  of  the 
guardian  to  whose  care,  until  his  majority  was  attained, 
the  young  orphan  was  now  intrusted. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


Son  than  an  poets  tbat  did  nvm  dnam 
Upon  Parnaau. 

Walk  sober  off,  before  a  iprightlier  age 

Come  dttering  od,  and  ihove  joa  from  the  stage. 

Pop». 
Hence  to  rapoee  yoot  tntt  in  me  was  wise. 

Dbtdeh:  Abiilim  otid  AdiiupM. 

Mr.  Fbhdkrick  Cleveland,  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Byrnebam,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  style  and  di£- 
tiuction  of  "  Honorable,"  was  the  guardian  of  Emeet 
Maltraveie.  He  was  now  about  the  age  of  forty-three ;  a 
man  of  lettere  and  a  man  of  fashion,  if  the  last  half- 
obsolete  ezpressioQ  be  permitted  to  ns,  as  being  at  least 
more  classical  and  definite  than  any  other  which  modem 
euphuism  has  invented  to  convey  the  same  meaning. 
Highly  educated,  and  with  natural  abilities  consideTably 
above  mediocrity,  Mr.  Cleveland  early  is  Ufe  had  glowed 
with  the  ambition  of  an  author.  He  had  written  well 
and  gracefully ;  but  his  success,  though  respectable,  did 
not  satisfy  his  aspirations.  The  fact  is  that  a  new  school 
of  titeratnre  ruled  the  public,  despite  the  critics,  —  a 
school  very  different  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
had  formed  his  unimpassioned  and  polished  periods ; 
and  as  that  old  earl  who  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  was 
the  reigning  wit  of  the  court,  in  the  time  of  Charles  H. 
was  considered  too  dull  even  for  a  butt,  so  every  age  has  its 
own  litenuy  stamp  and  coinage,  and  consigns  the  old  cip- 
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ciiktion  to  its  sttelveB  tind  cabinets,  as  neglected  curioeitiee. 
CleTeland  could  not  become  the  fashion  with  the  public 
as  an  author,  though  the  Coteries  cried  him  np  and  the 
reriewen  adoied  him,  and  the  ladies  of  quality  and 
the  amateur  dilettanti  bought  and  bound  hU  volumes  of 
careful  poetry  and  cadenced  prose.  But  Cleveland  had 
high  birth  and  a  handBome  competence;  his  manners 
were  delightful,  his  conversation  fluent,  and  his  disposi- 
tion was  as  amiable  as  his  mind  was  cultured.  He  be- 
came, therefore,  a  man  greatly  sought  after  in  society,  — 
both  respected  and  beloved.  If  he  had  not  genius,  he 
had  great  good  sense  :  he  did  not  vex  hie  urbane  temper 
and  kindly  heart  with  walking  after  a  vain  shadow,  and 
disquieting  himself  in  vain.  Satisfied  with  an  honorable 
and  unenvied  reputation,  he  gave  up  the  dream  of  that 
higher  fame  which  he  clearly  saw  was  denied  to  his  aspi- 
rations, and  maintained  his  good-humor  with  the  world, 
though  in  his  secret  soul  he  thought  it  was  very  wrong 
in  its  literary  caprices.  Cleveland  never  married ;  he 
lived  partly  in  town,  but  principally  at  Temple  Grove,  a 
viUa  not  far  from  Bichmond.  Here,  with  an  excellent 
library,  beautiful  grounds,  and  a  drcle  of  attached  and 
admiring  friends,  which  comprised  all  the  more  refined 
and  intellectual  members  of  what  is  termed,  by  emphasis, 
good  loeiety,  this  accomplished  and  elegant  person  passed 
a  life  perhaps  much  happier  than  he  would  have  known 
had  his  young  visions  been  fulfilled,  and  it  had  become 
his  stormy  fate  to  lead  the  rebellious  and  fierce  democracy 
of  letters. 

Cleveland  was  indeed,  if  not  a  man  of  high  and  origi- 
nal genius,  at  least  very  superior  to  the  generality  of 
patrician  authors.  In  retiring  himself  from  frequent 
exercise  in  the  arena,  he  gave  up  his  mind  with  renewed 
lest  to  the  thoughts  and  masterpieces  of  others.     From  a 
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well-read  man,  he  became  a  deeply  instructed  one.  Meta- 
physics, and  some  of  the  materiai  aciencea,  added  new 
treasuiea  to  information  more  light  and  miBceUaneoua, 
and  contributed  to  impart  weight  and  dignity  to  a  mind 
that  might  otherwise  have  become  somewhat  effeminate 
and  frivolous.  His  social  habits,  his  dear  sense,  and 
benevolence  of  judgment,  made  him  also  an  exquisite 
judge  of  all  those  indefinable  nothings  or  little  things 
that,  formed  into  a  total,  become  knowledge  of  the  great 
world  I  say  the  great  world ;  for  of  the  world  without 
the  circle  of  the  great,  Cleveland  naturally  knew  but 
little.  But  of  all  that  related  to  that  subtle  orbit  in 
which  gentlemen  and.  ladies  move  iu  elevated  and  ethe- 
real order,  Cleveland  wea  a  profound  philosopher.  It  was 
the  mode  with  many  of  his  admirers  to  style  him  the 
Horace  Walpole  of  the  day  ;  but  though  in  some  of  the 
more  external  and  superficial  points  of  charactei  they 
were  alike,  Cleveland  had  considerably  less  cleverness 
and  infinitely  more  heart. 

The  late  Mr.  Maltravers,  a  man  not,  indeed,  of  literary 
habits,  but  an  admirer  of  those  who  were,  —  an  elegant, 
high-bred,  hospitable  teigrteur  de  province,  —  had  been 
one  of  the  earliest  of  Cleveland's  friends  ;  Cleveland  had 
been  his  fag  at  Eton,  and  he  found  Hal  Maltravers  (Hand- 
some Hal !)  had  become  the  darling  of  the  dubs,  when 
he  made  his  own  tUbtU  in  society.  They  were  insepara- 
ble for  a  season  or  two ;  and  when  Mr.  Maltravers  mar- 
ried, and,  enamoured  of  coontry  punaits,  praud  of  his  old 
ball,  and  sensibly  enough  conceiving  that  he  was  a  greater 
man  in  his  own  broad  lands  than  in  the  republican  aris- 
tocracy of  London,  settled  peaceably  at  Lisle  Court, 
Cleveland  corresponded  with  him  regularly,  and  visited 
him  twice  a  year.  Mrs.  Maltiavers  died  in  giving  birth 
to  Ernest,  her  second  son.     Her  husband  loved  her  ten- 
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dbtly,  Had  vas  long  iDconeokble  for  her  loss.  He  could 
not  bear  Uie  sight  of  the  child  that  had  cost  him  so  dear 
a  sacrifice.  Cleveland  and  his  siater.  Lady  Julia  Danveis, 
were  residing  with  him  at  the  time  of  this  melancholy 
event;  and  with  judicious  and  delicate  kindness,  Lady 
Julia  propoeed  to  place  the  unconscious  offender  amongst 
her  own  children  for  some  months.  The  proposition  was 
accepted ;  and  it  wae  two  years  before  the  infant  Emeet 
wss  restored  to  the  paternal  mansion.  During  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  he  had  gone  through  all  the 
events  and  revolutions  of  baby  life  under  the  bachelor 
loof'of  Frederick  Cleveland.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
the  latter  loved  the  child  like  a  father.  Ernest's  first 
intelligible  word  hailed  Cleveland  as  "  papa ; "  and  when 
the  urchin  was  at  length  deposited  at  Lisle  Court,  Cleve- 
land talked  all  the  nurses  out  of  breath  with  admonitioua 
and  cautjons  and  injunctions  and  promises  and  threats 
which  might  have  put  many  a  careful  mother  to  the 
blush.  This  circumstance  formed  a  new  tie  between 
Cleveland  and  his  friend.  Cleveland's  visits  were  now 
three  times  a  year,  instead  of  twice.  Nothing  was  done 
for  Ernest  without  Cleveland's  advice.  He  was  not  even 
breeched  till  Cleveland  gave  his  grave  consent.  Cleve- 
land choee  his  school,  and  took  him  to  it ;  and  he  spent 
a  week  of  every  vacation  in  Cleveland's  house.  The  boy 
never  got  into  a  scrape,  or  won  a  prize,  or  wonted  a  tip, 
or  coveted  a  book,  but  what  Cleveland  was  the  first  to 
know  of  it.  Fortunately,  too,  Ernest  manifeafed  by 
times  tastes  which  the  graceful  autiior  thought  similw 
to  his  own.  He  early  developed  very  remarkable  talents, 
and  a  love  for  learning,  though  these  were  accompanied 
with  a  vigor  of  life  and  aoul,  an  energy,  a  darii^,  which 
gave  Cleveland  some  uneasiness,  and  which  did  not  ap- 
pear to  him  at  all  congenial  vrith  the  moody  shyness  of 
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an  embryo  geniua,  oi  the  regular  placidity  of  a  precodotU 
scholar.  Meanwhile,  the  relation  between  father  and  eon 
was  rather  a  singular  one.  Mr.  Maltraveis  had  oTercfone 
hia  first,  not  unnatural  repugnance  to  the  innocent  cauBe 
of  his  irremediable  loss.  He  was  now  fond  and  proud  of 
his  boy,  as  ha  was  of  all  things  that  belonged  to  him. 
He  spoiled  and  petted  him  even  more  than  Cleveland 
did  ;  but  he  interfered  very  little  with  his  education  or 
pursuits.  Hie  eldest  sou,  Cuthbert,  did  not  engross  all 
his  heart,  but  occupied  all  his  care.  With  Cutiibert  he 
connected  the  heritage  of  hie  ancient  name,  and  the  suc- 
ceaeion  of  his  ancestral  estates.  Culjibert  was  sot  a 
genius,  nor  intended  to  be  one ;  he  was  to  be  an  ac- 
complished gentleman  and  a  great  proprietor.  The 
&ther  understood  Cuthbert,  and  could  see  clearly  both 
his  character  and  career ;  he  had  no  scruple  in  man- 
aging his  education,  and  forming  his  growing  mind. 
Bat  Ernest  puzzled  him.  Mr.  Maltravers  was  even  a 
litUe  embarrassed  in  the  boy's  society;  he  never  quite 
overcame  that  feeling  of  strangeness  towaids  him  which 
be  had  experienced  when  he  first  received  him  hack  from 
Cleveland,  and  took  Cleveland's  directions  about  his 
health  and  so  forth.  It  always  seemed  to  him  as  if  his 
friend  shared  his  right  to  the  child  ;  and  he  thought  it 
a  sort  of  presumption  to  scold  tknest^  though  he  very 
often  swore  at  Cuthbert.  As  the  younger  son  grew  up, 
it  certainly  was  evident  that  Cleveland  did  understand 
him  ^tter  than  his  own  father  did;  and  so,  as  I  have 
before  said,  on  Cleveland  the  father  was  not  displeased 
passively  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  the  rearii^. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Maltravers  might  not  have  been  so  indif- 
ferent, bad  Ernest's  prospecta  been  those  of  a  younger 
son  in  general.  If  a  profession  had  been  necessary  for 
him,  Mr.  Maltravers  would  have  been  naturally  anxious 
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to  see  Tiim  dulj  fitted  for  it.  But  from  a  maternal  rela- 
tion  Emest  iotierited  an  estate  of  about  four  thousand 
ponnda  ■  year;  and  he  was  thus  made  independent  of 
hia  father.  This  loosened  another  tie  between  them ;  and 
so  by  d^jreea  Mr.  Maltravers  learned  to  consider  Emest 
less  as  his  own  eon,  to  be  advised  or  rebuked,  praised 
or  controlled,  than  as  a  vei;  affectionate,  promising,  en- 
gaging boy,  who,  somehow  or  other,  without  any  trouble 
on  his  part,  was  very  likely  to  do  great  credit  to  his 
family,  and  indulge  hia  eccentric!  ties  upon  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  The  first  time  that  Mr.  Maltiavers  was 
aerioualy  perplexed  about  him  was  when  the  boy,,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  having  taught  himself  Qerman,  and  in- 
toxicated his  wild  fancies  with  "Werther,"  and  "The 
Bobbeia,"  announced  his  desire,  which  sounded  very  like 
a  demand,  of  going  to  Gottiugen  instead  of  to  Oxford. 
Sever  were  Mr.  Maltravers's  notions  of  a  proper  and 
gentlemanlike  finish  to  education  more  completely  and 
.  rudely  assaulted.  He  stammered  out  a  native,  and 
hurried  to  his  study  to  write  a  long  letter  to  Cleveland, 
who,  himself  an  Oxford  prize-man,  would,  he  was  per- 
suaded, see  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  Cleveland 
answered  &e  lettor  in  person,  listened  in  silence  to 
alt  the  father  had  to  say,  and  then  strolled  through  the 
park  with  the  young  man.  The  result  of  the  latter  con- 
ference was  that  Cleveland  declared  in  favor  of  Emesi 

"  But,  my  dear  Frederick,"  said  the  astonished  father, 
"I  thought  the  boy  was  to  carry  off  all  the  prizes  at 
Oxford  1" 

"  I  carried  off  some,  Maltravers ;  but  I  don't  sea  what 
good  they  did  me." 

"Oh,  Cleveland  1" 

**  I  am  serious." 

"  But  it  is  such  a  very  odd  fancy." 
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"  Tour  son  is  a  very  odd  young  man." 

"  I  fear  he  is  so,  —  I  fear  he  is,  poor  fellov  1  But 
what  will  he  leam  at  Gottingen  I " 

"  Languages  and  independence, '  said  Cleveland. 

"  And  the  classics,  the  classics,  —  you  are  such  an 
excellent  Grecian ! " 

"There  ore  great  Grecians  in  Germany,"  answered 
Clevdand ;  "  and  Ernest  cannot  well  unlearn  what  he 
knows  already.  My  dear  Maltravers,  the  boy  is  not  like 
most  clever  young  men.  He  must  either  go  through 
action  and  adventure  and  excitement  in  his  own  way, 
01  he  will  be  an  idle  dreamer  or  an  impracticable  enthusiast 
all  his  life.  Let  him  alone,  So  Cuthbert  is  gone  into 
the  Guards  T" 

"But  he  went  first  to  Oxford." 

"  Humph  I    What  a  fine  young  man  he  is  I " 

"  Not  BO  tall  as  Ernest,  hut  —  " 

"A  handsomer  face,"  said  Cleveland.  "He  is  a  son 
to  be  proud  of  in  one  way,  as  I  hope  Ernest  will  be  in 
another.    Will  you  show  me  your  new  hunter  t " 

It  was  to  the  house  of  this  genUeman,  so  judiciously 
made  his  guardian,  that  the  student  of  Gottingen  now 
to<^  his  melancholy  way. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

But  if  ft  little  exercise  j'od  choou, 

Some  zett  for  ease,  'tis  oot  forbiddea  bei«; 

Amid  the  groTes  yon  may  indulge  the  Muse, 
Or  tend  the  blooms  and  deck  the  vernal  ;a&r. 

C€utlt  oflitdaiaiet. 

Thb  house  of  Mr.  Cleveland  was  an  Italian  villa  adapted 
to  an  English  climate.  Through  an  Ionic  arch  70U  en- 
tered a  domain  of  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  acres  in 
extent^  but  so  well  planted  and  so  artfully  disposed  that 
you  could  not  have  supposed  the  unseen  boundaries 
enclosed  no  ampler  a  space.  The  road  wound  through  the 
greenest  sward,  in  which  trees  of  venerable  growth  were 
lelieved  by  a  profusion  of  shrubs,  and  flowers  gathered 
into  baskete  intertwined  with  creepers,  or  blooming  from 
classic  vases,  placed  with  a  tasteful  care  in  such  spots  as 
required  the  JiUvng  v^,  and  harmouhsed  well  with  the 
object  chosen.  Not  an  old  ivy-grown  pollard,  not  a 
modest  and  bendii^  willow,  but  was  brought  out,  as  it 
were,  into  a  peculiar  feature  by  the  art  of  the  owner. 
Without  being  over-loaded,  or  too  minutely  elaborate 
(the  common  &ult  of  the  rich  man's  villa),  the  whole 
place  seemed  one  diversified  and  cultivated  garden ;  even 
the  air  almost  took  a  different  odor  from  different  vegeta- 
tion, with  each  winding  of  the  road ;  and  the  colors  of 
l^e  flowers  and  foliage  varied  with  every  view. 

At  length,  when,  on  a  lawn,  sloping  towards  a  glassy 
lake  overhung  by  limes  and  chestnuts,  and  backed  by  a 
hanging  wood,  the  house  itoelf  came  in  sighl^  tlie  whoU 
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prospect  seemed  suddenly  to  receive  its  firn''>iing  and 
crowning  feature.  The  house  was  long  and  low.  A 
deep  peristyle  that  aapported  the  nxif  extended  the 
whole  length,  and  being  raised  above  the  basement,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  covered  terrace;  broad  flights  of 
Btepe,  with  maedve  baluatradea  supporting  vases  of  aloes 
and  onnge-tieee,  led  to  the  lavn ;  and  under  the  petiatyle 
were  ranged  statues,  Roman  antiquities,  and  rare  exotics. 
Oa  this  aide  the  lake  another  terrace,  veiy  broad,  and 
adorned,  at  long  intervals,  with  urns  and  sculpture,  con- 
trasted the  shadow;  and  sloping  bank  beyond,  and  com- 
manded, through  unexpected  openings  in  the  trees, 
extensive  views  of  the  distant  landscape,  with  the  stately 
Thames  winding  through  the  midst  The  interior  of  the 
house  corresponded  with  (he  tast«  without  All  the 
principal  rooms,  even  those  appropriated  to  sleep,  were 
on  the  same  floor.  A  small  but  lofty  and  octagonal  hall 
conducted  to  a  suite  of  four  rooms.  At  one  extremity 
was  a  moderately  sized  dining-room,  with  a  ceiling  copied 
from  the  rich  and  gay  colors  of  Guido's  "  Hours ; "  and 
landscapes  painted  by  Cleveland  himself,  with  no  des- 
|Mcable  skill,  were  let  into  the  walls.  A  single  piece  erf 
sculptuie,  copied  from  the  Piping  Faun,  and  tinged  with 
a  fleahlike  glow  by  purple  and  orange  draperies  behind 
it,  relieved  without  darkening  the  broad  and  arched  win- 
dow which  formed  its  niche.  This  communicat«d  with 
a  small  picture-room,  not  indeed  rich  with  those  immor- 
tal gems  for  which  princes  ore  candidates  ;  for  CleveUnd's 
fortune  was  but  that  of  a  private  gentleman,  thou^ 
managed  with  a  discreet  if  liberal  economy,  it  sufSced 
for  all  his  elegant  desires.  But  the  pictures  had  an  in- 
terest beyond  that  of  art,  and  their  subjects  were  within 
the  reach  of  a  collector  of  ordinary  opulence.  They  made 
a  anies  of  portraits  —  some  originals,  some  copies  (and 
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the  copies  were  often  the  best)  —  of  Cleveland's  faTorite 
authors.  And  it  was  chaiacteristic  of  the  man  that  Pope's 
worn  and  thooghtful  countenance  looked  down  from  the 
central  place  of  honor.  Appropriately  enoogh,  this  room 
led  into  the  library,  the  lai^eat  room  in  the  house,  —  the 
only  one,  indeed,  that  was  noticeable  from  ite  siie  as  well 
as  its  embelliBhments.  It  was  nearly  sixty  feet  in  length. 
The  bookcases  were  crowned  with  bronze  buste  ;  'while  at 
iaterrals,  statues,  placed  in  open  arches,  backed  with 
mirrors,  gave  tlie  appearance  of  galleries  opening  from 
the  book-lined  walls,  and  introdnced  an  inconceirable  air 
of  classic  lightness  and  repose  into  the  apartment.  With 
these  arches  the  windows  harmonized  so  well,  opening  on 
the  peristyle,  and  bringing  into  delightful  view  the  scnlp- 
tuie,  the  flowers,  the  terraces,  snd  the  lake  without,  that 
the  actual  prospects  half  seduced  you  into  the  belief  that 
they  were  designs  by  some  master-hand  of  the  poetical 
gardens  that  yet  crown  the  hills  of  Rome.  Even  the 
coloring  of  the  prcepects  on  a  sunny  day  favored  the  de- 
lusion, owing  to  the  deep,  rich  hues  of  the  simple  drap- 
eries, and  the  stained  glass  of  which  the  upper  panee  of 
the  windows  were  composed.  Cleveland  was  especially 
f«md  of  sculpture  J  he  was  sensible,  too,  of  the  mighty 
impulse  which  that  art  has  received  in  Europe  within  the 
last  half-century.  He  was  even  capable  of  asserting  the 
doctrine,  not  yet  sufficiently  acknowledged  in  tfais  coun- 
fary,  that  Flaxman  surpassed  Canova.  He  loved  sculpture, 
too,  not  only  for  ita  own  beauty,  but  for  the  beautifying 
and  intellectual  effect  that  it  produces  wherever  it  is 
admitted.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  he  was  wont  to  say,  in 
collectors  of  statues,  to  arrange  them  pele-mSU  in  one 
long,  monotonous  gallery.  (The  single  relief,  or  statue,  or 
bust,  or  simple  nm,  introduced  appropriately  in  the 
smallest  apartment  we  inhabit,  charms  us  infinitely  more 
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than  tihose  gigantic  mueeama,  crowded  into  rooms  never 
entered  but  for  show,  and  without  a  chilT,  uncomfortable 
shiver.  Besides,  this  practice  of  galleriee,  which  the 
herd  consider  orthodox,  places  sculpture  out  of  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  public  There  are  not  a  dozen  people  who 
can  afford  galleriee ;  but  every  moderately  affluent  gentle- 
man can  afford  a  statue  or  a  bust.  The  influence,  too, 
upon  a  man'a  mind  and  taste,  created  by  the  constant  and 
habitual  view  of  monuments  of  the  only  imperishable  art 
which  resorts  to  physical  materials,  is  unspeakable.  X^ook- 
ing  upon  the  Greek  marble,  we  become  acquainted, 
almost  insensibly,  with  the  character  of  Hio  Greek  life 
and  literature.  That  Aristides,  that  Genius  of  Death, 
that  fragment  of  the  unrivalled  Psyche,  are  worth  a 
thousand  Scaligers. 

"  Do  you  ever  look  at  the  Latin  translation  when  yon 
read  j£schylus  t "  said  a  schoolboy  once  to  Cleveland. 

"  That  is  my  Latin  translation,"  said  Cleveland,  point- 
ing to  the  Laocodn. 

The  library  opened,  at  the  extreme  end,  to  a  small 
cabinet  for  curiosities  and  medals,  which,  still  in  a 
straight  line,  conducted  to  a  long  belvedere,  terminating 
in  a  little  circular  summer-house  that,  by  a  sudden  wind 
of  the  lake  below,  hung  perpendicularly  over  its  tians- 
paient  tide,  and,  teen  from  the  distance,  appeared  almost 
suapended  on  air,  so  slight  were  its  slender  columns  and 
arching  dome.  Another  door  from  the  library  opened 
upon  a  corridor,  which  conducted  to  the  principal  sleep- 
ing-chambers; the  nearest  door  was  that  of  Cleveland's 
private  study,  communicating  with  his  bedroom  and 
dressing-closet.  The  other  rooms  were  appropriated  to, 
and  named  after  bis  several  friends. 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  advised  by  a  has^  line  of  the 
movements  of  his  ward,  and  he  received  the  young  man 
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with  a  amile  of  welcome,  thou^  his  eyea  were  moist  uid 
his  lips  trembled  ;  for  the  boy  was  like  his  father !  A 
Dew  generation  had  commenced  for  Cleveland  ! 

"  Welcome,  my  dear  Emeat,"  said  he  ;  "I  am  so  gUd 
to  see  you  that  I  will  not  scold  you  for  your  myBt«rions 
abeeuce.  This  is  your  room :  you  see  yooi  name  over  ' 
the  door.  It  is  a  larger  one  than  you  used  to  have,  for 
you  are  a  man  now  ;  and  there  is  your  Genoan  sanctum 
a4joining,  for  Schiller  and  the  meerschaum !  —  a  bad 
habit,  that,  the  meerschaum,  but  not  worse  than  the 
Schiller,  perhaps  !  You  see  you  are  in  the  peristyle  im- 
mediately. The  meerschaum  is  good  for  flowers,  I  fancy, 
so  have  no  scruple.  Why,  my  dear  boy,  how-  pale  you 
are !  Be  cheered,  —  be  cheered.  Well,  I  must  go  my- 
self, or  you  will  infect  me." 

Clerelaikd  hurried  away ;  he  thought  of  his  lost  friend. 
Ernest  sank  upon  the  first  chair,  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands.  Cleveland's  valet  entered,  and  bustled  about 
and  unpacked  the  portmanteau,  and  arranged  the  evening 
dress ;  but  Ernest  did  not  look  up  nor  speak.  The  first 
bell  sounded ;  the  second  tolled  unheard  upon  hie  ear. 
He  was  thoroughly  overcome  by  his  emotions.  The  first 
notes  of  Cleveland's  kind  voice  had  touched  upon  a  soft 
chord  ttiat  months  of  anxiety  and  excitement  had  strained 
to  anguish,  but  had  never  woke  to  tears.  His  nerves  were 
shattered,  —  those  strong  young  nerves !  Be  thou^t  of 
his  dead  fothet  when  he  first  saw  Cleveland ;  but  when 
he  glanced  round  the  room  prepared  for  him,  and  ob- 
served the  care  for  his  comfort,  and  the  tender  recollec- 
tion of  his  moat  trifling  peculiarities  everywhere  visible, 
Alice,  the  watchful,  the  humble,  the  loving,  the  lost 
Alice,  rose  before  him.  Surprised  at  his  ward's  delay, 
Cleveland  entered  the  room ;  there  sat  Ernest  still,  his 
tace  buried  in  his  hands.    Cleveland  drew  them  gently 
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a,mj,  uid  Maltraverfi  sobbed  like  an  in&nt.  It  ms  bq 
easy  matter  to  bring  tears  to  the  ejea  of  that  youi^  man : 
a  generons  or  a  tender  thought,  an  old  aong,  the  simplest 
air  of  moBio,  sufficed  for  that  touch  of  the  mother's  na- 
ture. But  the  vehement  and  awful  passion  which  belongs 
-  to  muihood  when  thoroughly  unmanned,  —  thie  was  the 
fitst  time  in  which  the  relief  of  t^t  stormy  bittemesa 
wiB  known  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

Un^g  full  Mdlr  in  bit  mlleii  misd.  —  SpxmiK 

There  foitb  issued  fnm  wider  the  kltai-Binoke 
A  diwdfnl  fleud. 

Ibid^  m>  Suptrttitiom 

Kim  timee  ont  of  ten  it  is  orer  the  Bridge  of  SigYia  that 
we  pass  tlie  nanow  gulf  from  youth  to  manhood ;  that 
interral  is  UBuall;  occupied  by  an  ill-placed  or  disap- 
pointed affection.  We  recover,  and  we  find  ouiselves  a 
new  being.  The  intellect  has  become  hardened  by  the 
fire  through  which  it  has  passed.  The  mind  profits  by 
tlie  wrecks  of  every  passion ;  and  we  may  measure  our 
road  to  wisdom  by  the  sorrows  we  have  undergone.  But 
Maltravers  was  yet  on  the  bridge,  and  for  a  time  both 
mind  and  body  were  prostrate  and  enfeebled.  Cleveland 
had  the  sagacity  to  discover  that  the  affections  had  their 
■hare  in  Ute  change  tliat  he  grieved  to  witness,  but  he 
had  also  the  delicacy  not  to  force  himself  into  the  young 
man's  confidence ;  but  by  little  and  little  hia  kindness  eo 
completely  penetrated  the  heart  of  his  ward  that  Ernest  one 
evening  told  him  hie  whole  tale.  As  a  man  of  the  world, 
Cleveland  perhaps  rejoiced  that  it  was  no  worse ;  for  he 
had  feared  some  existing  entanglement,  perhaps,  with  a 
married  woman.  But  as  a  man  who  was  better  than  the 
world  in  general,  he  sympathized  with  the  unfortunate 
girl  whom  Ernest  pictured  to  him  in  &ithful  and  nn- 
flattered  colors ;  and  he  long  forbore  consolations  which  ' 
he  foresaw  would  be  tmavailing.  He  felt,  indeed,  that 
Ernest  was  not  a  man  "  to  betray  the  noon  of  mo&bood  to 
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a  mjrtie-shade ; "  that  with  so  sangaine,  buoyant,  and 
hardy  a  temperament,  he  would  at  length  recover  from 
a  depresaioB  which,  if  it  could  bequeatii  a  warning, 
might  as  well  not  be  wholly  divested  of  remorse.  And 
he  also  knew  that  few  become  either  great  authois  or 
great  men  (and  he  fancied  Ernest  was  bom  to  be  one  or 
the  other)  without  the  fierce  emotions  and  paesionate 
struggles  through  which  the  Wilhelm  Meiater  of  real 
life  must  work  out  hia  apprenticeship  and  attain  the 
master-rank.  But  at  last  he  had  seriouB  misgivings  about 
the  health  of  his  ward.  A  conntant  and  spectral  gloom 
seemed  bearing  the  young  man  to  the  grave.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  Cleveland,  who  secretly  desired  him  to  thirst 
for  a  public  career,  endeavored  to  arouse  his  ambition : 
tiie  boy's  spirit  seemed  quite  broken ;  and  the  visit  of  a 
political  character,  the  mention  of  a  political  work,  drove 
him  at  once  into  his  solitary  chamber.  At  length  his 
mental  disease  took  a  new  turn.  He  became  of  a  sudden 
most  morbidly  and  fanatically,  —  I  was  about  to  say  re- 
ligious, but  that  is  not  the  word ;  let  me  call  it  peeudo- 
religions.  His  strong  aenst  and  cultivated  taste  did  not 
allow  him  to  delight  in  tha  raving  tracts  of  illiterate  fa- 
natice ;  and  yet  out  of  the  benign  and  simple  elements  of 
the  Scriptnn  he  coQJured  up  for  himself  a  fanaticism 
quit«  as  gloomy  and  intense.  He  loet  sight  of  God  the 
Father,  and  night  and  day  dreamed  only  of  God  the 
Avenger.  His  vivid  imagination  was  perverted  to  raise 
out  of  ite  own  abyss  phantoms  of  colossal  terror.  He 
shuddered  ^hast  at  hia  own  creations;  and  earth  and 
heaven  alike  seemed  black  with  the  everlasting  wrath. 
These  symptoms  completely  baiSed  and  peiplexed  Cleve- 
land. He  knew  not  what  remedy  to  administer  ;  and  to 
his  unspeakable  grief  and  surprise  he  found  that  Ernest, 
in  the  \f\ia  spirit  of  his  strange  bigotry,  began  to  regard 
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CleTeland  —  the  amiable,  Hie  beneyolent  Clereland  —  as 
one  no  less  out  of  the  pale  of  grace  than  himself.  His 
elegant  pursuits,  his  cheerful  studies,  were  conddered  by 
the  jouDg  but  stem  entbtiaiast  as  the  miserable  recrea- 
tions of  Mammon  and  the  world.  There  seemed  every 
probability  that  Ernest  Maltravers  would  die  in  a  mad- 
house, OF  at  beet  succeed  to  the  delusions,  without  the 
cheerful  intervals,  of  Cowper. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 


Sagacions,  lold,  and  turbulent  of  wit, 
Bestleos,  —  nnflxed  in  principlea  and  place. 

Whoerer  acquire*  a  votj  great  namber  of  ideas  ioterestuig  to  tha 
lodetf  in  which  he  Ures,  will  be  regarded  in  tbat  societj  aa  a 
man  of  abilities.  —  Hblvbthji. 

It  WW  just  whsD  Emeat  llIaltiareTe  waa  so  bad  that  be 
could  not  be  worse  that  a  young  man  visited  Temple 
Gtovb.  The  name  of  tiiis  young  man  was  Lnmley 
Ferrers ;  his  age  about  twenty-six,  his  fprtune  about  eight 
hundred  a  year ;  he  followed  no  profession.  Lumley 
Ferrers  had  not  what  is  usually  called  genius,  —  that  is, 
he  bad  no  enthusiasm ;  and  if  tbe  word  "  talent "  be  prop- 
erly interpreted  as  meaning  the  talent  of  doing  something 
better  tban  others,  Ferrers  had  not  much  to  boast  of  on 
that  ecore.  He  had  no  talent  for  writing,  nor  for  music 
nor  painting,  nor  tbe  oidinary  round  of  accomplishments ; 
neitber  at  present  had  be  displayed  much  of  tbe  haid  and 
useful  talent  for  action  and  business.  But  Ferrers  kisid 
whet  is  often  better  than  either  genius  or  talent :  be  bad 
a  powerful  and  most  acute  mind.  He  bad,  moreover, 
great  animation  of  manner,  bigh  physical  spirit^  a  witty, 
odd,  racy  vein  of  conveisatiou,  determined  assurance,  and 
profound  confidence  in  his  own  resources.  He  was  fond 
of  schemes,  stratagems,  and  plots ;  tbey  amused  and  ex- 
cited bim.  His  power  of  sarcasm,  and  of  argument,  too, 
was  great;  and  be  usually  obtained  an  astonishing  in- 
Suenoe  over  those  with  whom  be  was  brought  in  contact 
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His  higb  spirita  and  a  most  happy  frankness  of  bearing 
oanied  off  and  disguised  his  leading  vices  of  character, 
which  were  caJIoosneHs  to  whatever  was  affectionate,  and 
insensibility  to  whatever  was  moral.  Though  leea  learned 
than  Maltnvers,  be  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  instructed 
man.  He  mastered  the  surface  of  many  sciences,  became 
satisfied  of  their  general  principles,  and  threw  the  study 
aside  never  to  be  forgotten  (for  his  memory  was  like  a 
vice),  but  never  to  be  prosecuted  any  further.  To  this 
he  added  a  general  acquaintance  with  whatever  is  most 
generally  acknowledged  an  standard  in  ancient  or  modem 
literature.  What  is  admired  only  by  a  few,  Lumley 
never  took  tiie  trouble  to  read.  living  amongst  trifles^ 
he  made  them  interesting  and  novel  by  his  mode  of  view- 
ing and  treating  them ;  and  here,  indeed,  was  a  talent, 
—  it  was  the  talent  of  social  life,  —  the  talent  of  enjoy- 
ment to  the  utmost  with  the  least  d^iee  of  trouble  to 
himself.  Lumley  Ferrers  was  thns  exactly  one  of  those 
men  whom  everybody  calls  exceedingly  dever,  and  yet 
it  would  pnzsle  one  to  say  in  what  he  was  so  clever ;  it 
was,  indeed,  that  nameless  power  which  belongs  to 
ability,  and  which  makes  one  man  mipsrior,  on  the  whole, 
to  another,  though  in  many  details  by  no  means  romark- 
able.  I  think  it  ia  Goethe  who  says  somewhere  that  in 
reading  the  life  of  the  greatest  genios,  ws  always  find 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  some  men  superior  to  him- 
self, who  yet  never  attained  to  general  distinction.  To 
the  class  of  these  mystical  superior  men,  Lumley  Fen«rs 
might  have  belonged ;  for  though  an  ordinary  journalist 
wosld  have  beaten  him  in  the  arte  of  composition,  few 
men  of  genius,  however  eminent,  could  have  felt  them- 
selves above  Ferrers  in  the  ready  grasp  and  plastic  vigor 
of  natural  intellect.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  of  this 
lingular  young  man,  whose  character  as  yet  was  but  half 
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developed,  that  he  had  Been  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and 
could  live  at  eaae  and  in  ooutent  with  all  tempers  and 
lanks :  fox-hiiut«rs  or  Etcbolara,  lawyers  or  poets^  patri- 
dans  or  pamtnw,  it  waa  all  one  to  Lumle;  FerreriL 

Ernest  was,  as  usual,  in  his  own  room  when  hs  heard, 
along  the  corridor  without,  all  that  indefinablfi  bustling 
noise  which  announces  an  arrival.  N'ext  came  a  most 
ringing  laugh,  and  then  a  sharp,  clear,  vigoioos  voice, 
that  ran  through  his  ears  like  a  dagger.  Ernest  wa« 
immediatel;  aroused  to  all  the  majesty  of  iulignaut  eul- 
lenneas.  He  walked  out  on  the  terrace  of  tbe  portico  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  the  disturbance,  and  once  more 
settled  back  into  his  broken  and  hypochondriacal  reveries. 
Pacing  to  and  fro  that  part  of  the  peristyle  which  occu- 
pied the  more  retired  wing  of  the  bouse,  with  his  arms 
folded,  hia  eyes  downcast,  his  brows  knit,  and  all  the 
angel  darkened  on  that  countenance  which  formerly 
looked  as  if,  like  tnith,  it  could  shame  the  Devil  and  defy 
the  world,  Ernest  followed  the  evil  thought  that  mas- 
tered him  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow.  Suddenly 
he  was  aware  of  something,  —  some  obstacle  which  he 
had  not  previously  encouoteredt  He  started,  and  saw 
before  him  a  young  man,  of  plain  dress,  geDtlemanlike  ap- 
pearance, and  striking  countenance. 

"Mr.  Maltraveta,  I  think,"  said  the  stranger,  and 
Ernest  recognized  the  voice  that  had  so  disturbed  him. 
"  This  is  lucky ;  we  can  now  introduce  ourselvee,  for  I 
find  Cleveland  means  ns  to  be  intimatd.  Mr.  Lumley 
Ferrers,  Mr.  Ernest  Maltravera.  There  now,  I  am  the 
elder,  so  I  first  offer  my  hand,  and  grin  properly.  People 
always  grin  when  they  make  a  new  aequaintanee  1  Well, 
that's  settled.     Which  way  are  you  walking  1" 

Maltravers  could,  when  he  chose  it,  be  as  stately  as  if 
he  had  never  been  out  of  England.     He  now  drew  him- 
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self  up  in  diapleased  astoniahment,  extricated  liia  hand 
from  the  gripe  of  Ferren,  and  saying,  very  ct^dly,  "  Ez- 
coBe  me,  sir ;  I  am  buay,"  stalked  back  to  his  chamber. 
He  threw  himself  into  his  chair,  and  waa  preaenUy  for- 
getful of  his  late  annoyance,  when,  to  his  inexpressible 
amazement  and  wrath,  he  heard  again  the  shatp,  clear 
voice  close  to  Me  elbow. 

Ferrers  had  followed  him  through  the  French  case- 
mente  into  tike  room.  "  You  are  busy,  you  say,  my  dear 
fellow.  I  want  to  write  some  letters ;  we  sha'o't  inter- 
rupt each  other.  Don't  disturb  yooieelf ; "  and  Ferrers 
seated  himself  at  the  writing-table,  dipped  a  pen  into  the 
ink,  arranged  blotting-book  and  paper  before  him  in  due 
order,  and  was  soon  employed  in  covering  page  after  page 
with  the  most  rapid  and  hieroglyphical  scrawl  that  ever 
engrossed  a  mietresa  i>t  perplexed  a  dun. 

"The  pteeuming  puppy!"  growled  Maltravers,  half 
Audibly,  but  effectually  roused  from  himself ;  and  exam- 
ining with  some  curioeity  so  cool  an  intrader,  he  was 
forced  to  own  that  the  countenance  of  Ferrets  was  not 
that  of  a  puppy. 

A  forehead  compact  and  solid  as  a  block  of  granite 
overhung  small,  bright,  intelligent  eyes  of  a  hght  hasel ; 
&e  features  were  handsome,  yet  rather  too  eharp  and  fox- 
like ;  the  complexion,  though  not  highly  colored,  was  of 
that  hardy,  healthy  hue  which  generally  betokens  a 
robust  constitution  and  high  animal  spirits ;  the  jaw  was 
massive,  and  to  a  physiognomist  betokened  firmneee  and 
strength  of  character ;  but  the  lips,  full  and  large,  were 
those  of  a  sensualist,  and  their  restless  play  and  habitual 
half-emile  spoke  of  gayety  and  humor,  though  when  in 
repose  thero  was  in  them  somethitig  furtive  and  sinister. 

Ualtravers  looked  at  him  in  grave  silence ;  but  when 
Ferrers,  concluding  his  fourth  letter  befora  anotiier  man 
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would  have  got  Enough  bis  lirat  page,  threw  down  the 
pen,  and  looked  full  at  Maltraveis  with  a  good-humored 
but  p«Qetrating  stare,  there  was  something  so  whimsical 
in  the  intruder's  exiiresaioc  of  face,  and  indeed  in  the 
whole  scene,  that  Mtdtravers  bit  his  lip  to  restrain  a 
smile,  the  first  he  had  known  for  weeks 

"  I  we  you  read,  Mtdtravers,"  said  Ferrers,  caretesel; 
turning  over  the  volumes  on  the  table.  "All  very 
right :  we  should  begin  life  with  books ;  they  multiply 
the  sources  of  employment.  So  does  capital ;  but  capital 
is  of  no  use,  unless  we  live  on  the  interest ;  books  ore 
waste-paper,  unless  we  spend  in  action  the  wisdom  we 
get  from  thought.  Action,  Maltravere,  action;  that  is 
the  life  for  us.  At  our  age  we  have  passion,  fancy,  senti- 
ment ;  we  can't  read  them  away,  nor  scribble  them  away, 
we  must  live  upon  tiiem  generously,  but  economically." 

Maltravers  was  struck ;  the  intruder  was  not  the 
empty  bore  he  had  chosen  to  fancy  him.  He  roused 
himself  languidly  to  reply.     "  Life,  Mr.  Ferrers  —  " 

"  Stop,  m<m  eher,  atop  ;  don't  call  me  Mister.  We  are 
to  be  friends )  I  bate  delaying  that  which  mutt  be,  even 
by  a  BuperfluouB  dissyllable.  You  are  Maltravers  ;  I  ani 
Ferrers.  But  you  were  going  to  talk  about  life.  Suppose 
we  live  a  little  while,  instead  of  talking  about  it.  It 
wants  an  hour  to  dinner ;  let  us  stroll  into  the  grounds. 
I  want  to  get  an  appetite  ;  besides,  I  like  Nature  when 
there  are  no  Swiss  mountains  to  climb  before  one  can 
arrive  at  a  prospect.     AUona!" 

"  Excuse  —  "  again  began  Maltravers,  half  interested, 
half  aimoyed. 

"  I  '11  be  shot  if  I  do.     Come." 

Ferrers  gave  Maltravers  bis  hat,  wound  his  arm  into 
that  of  hia  new  acquaintance,  and  they  were  on  the 
broad  terrace  by  the  lake  before  Ernest  was  aware  of  iL 
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How  animated,  how  eccentric,  how  easy  was  Ferrars'a 
talk  (for  talk  it  waa,  nther  than  coaversation,  aisce  he 
had  the  hall  to  himself) :  books,  and  men,  and  things,  — 
he  toHsed  them  ahont  and  played  with  them  like  ahuttle- 
cocks ;  and  then  his  ^^istical  ntin&tive  of  half  a  hundred 
adventoieai  in  which  he  had  heen  the  hero,  told  so  that 
JOB  lauf^ed  at  him  and  laughed  with  him. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


Now  die  blight  moming  atu,  daj*!  bMblnger, 
Cornea  dancing  from  the  eut. 

MlLTOK. 

HiTBBKTO  Ernest  had  never  met  with  any  mind  that  had 
exercUed  a  strong  influence  over  hb  own.  At  home,  at 
school,  at  Gottiagen,  —  everywhere  he  had  been  the  bril- 
liant and  wayward  leader  of  others,  persuading  or  com- 
manding wiser  and  older  heads  than  his  own ;  even 
Cleveland  always  yielded  to  him,  though  not  aware  of  it. 
In  fact,  it  seldom  happens  that  we  are  very  etrongly 
influenced  by  those  mveh  older  than  ourselves ;  it  is  the 
senior  of  from  two  to  ten  years  that  most  seduces  and  in- 
thralls  us.  He  has  the  same  pursuits,  views,  objects, 
pleaauiee,  but  more  art  and  experience  in  them  all;  he 
goes  with  us  in  the  path  we  are  ordained  to  tread,  but 
from  which  the  elder  generation  desires  to  warn  us 
off.  There  is  very  little  influence  where  there  is  not 
great  sympathy.  It  was  now  an  epoch  in  the  int«)lectual 
life  of  Maltravers.  He  met  for  the  first  time  with  a 
mind  that  controlled  his  own.  Ferbape  the  physical 
stat«  of  his  nerves  made  him  less  able  to  cope  with  the 
half-bullyii^  but  thoroughly  good-humored  imperious- 
ness  of  Ferreis.  Every  day  this  stranger  became  more 
and  more  potential  with  Maltravers.  Ferrers,  who  was 
an  utter  egotist,  never  asked  his  new  Mend  to  give  him 
his  confidence ;  he  never  cared  three  straws  about  other 
people's  secrets,  unless  useful  to  some  pnrpose  of  his  own. 
But  he  talked  with  so  much  zest  about  himself,  abnrt 
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VomeD  and  pleasnTe,  and  the  gay,  stirriiig  life  of  dtiea, 
that  the  young  spirit  of  MaltraverB  was  roosed  from  its 
dark  lethargy  without  an  effort  of  ite  own.  The  gloomy 
phantoms  Tanished  gradually;  his  sense  broke  from  its 
cloud ;  he  felt  <moe  more  that  God  had  given  the  sun  to 
light  the  day,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  duknesa  had 
called  up  the  host  of  stars. 

Perhaps  no  other  person  could  have  succeeded  bo 
speedily  in  curing  Maltravers  of  his  diseased  enthusiasm  : 
a  crude  or  sarcastic  unbeliever  he  wouM  not  hare  listened 
to;  a  moderate  and  enlightened  divine  he  would  have 
disregarded  as  a  worldly  and  cunning  at^uster  of  laws 
celestial  with  cuslonu  earthly.  But  Lnmley  Ferrers,  who, 
when  he  argued,  never  admitted  a  sentiment  or  a  simile 
in  reply,  who  wielded  his  plain  iron  logic  like  a  hammer 
which,  though  its  metal  seemed  dull,  kindled  the  ethereal 
spark  with  every  stroke,  —  Lumley  Ferrers  was  just  the 
man  to  resist  the  imagination,  and  convince  the  reason  of 
Ualbavers ;  and  the  moment  the  matter  came  to  argu- 
ment, the  cure  was  soon  completed ;  for  however  we  ma; 
darken  and  pnzile  ourselves  with  fancies  and  visions,  and 
the  ingenuities  of  fanatical  mysticism,  no  man  can  mathe- 
matically or  syllogistically  contend  that  the  world  which 
a  Ood  made,  and  a  Saviour  visited,  was  designed  to  be 
damned  I 

And  Ernest  Maltravers  one  night  softly  stole  to  his 
room  and  opened  the  New  Testament,  and  read  its 
heavenly  moralities  with  purged  eyes  ;  and  when  he  had 
done,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  the  Almighty  to 
pardon  the  ungrateful  heart  that,  worse  than  the  atheist's, 
had  confessed  Hia  existence,  but  denied  His  goodness. 
His  sleep  was  sweet,  and  his  dreams  were  cheerfuL  Did 
he  rise  to  find  that  the  penitence  which  had  shaken  his 
reason  would  henceforth  suffice  to  save  his  life  from  all 
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error}  Alas!  remorse  over-fltoained  has  too  often  reao- 
tiona  as  dangerous ;  and  homely  Luther  says  well  that 
"  the  mind,  like  the  drunken  peasant  on  horaeback,  when 
propped  on  one  side,  nods  and  falls  on  the  other."  All 
that  can  he  said  is,  that  there  are  certain  crises  in  life 
which  leave  us  long  weaker ;  from  which  the  system  re- 
covers with  frequent  reTulsion  and  weuty  relapse,  — but 
from  which,  looking  back,  after  years  have  passed  on,  we 
date  the  foundation  of  strength  or  the  cure  of  disease.  It 
is  not  to  mean  bouIb  that  creation  ia  darkened  by  a  fear  of 
tiie  anger  of  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Thwa  an  times  whan  w«  ace  divertad  cnt  of  «non,  bat  conid  not 
be  preached  oat  of  them.  There  are  practitioaen  who  can  care 
OS  of  ooe  disorder,  tliongh  ia  ordiaarj  caaea  thej  be  bnt  poor 
phjEiciaiu, —  naj,  dangeroD^  qnacka.  —  SiBrRXH  Homtioub. 

LuifLiy  Fhrrxiis  had  one  rule  in  life  ;  and  it  waa  this, 
—  to  make  all  things  and  all  persons  subeervient  to  him- 
self. And  Ferrers  now  intended  to  go  abroad  for  some 
years.  He  wanted  a  companion,  for  be  disliked  solitude. 
Betddee,  a  companion  shared  the  expenses ;  and  a  man  of 
eight  hundred  a  year,  who  desires  all  the  luxuries  of  life, 
does  not  despise  a  partner  in  the  taxes  to  be  pud  for 
them.  Ferrers,  at  this  period,  rather  liked  Ernest  than 
not ;  it  was  convenient  to  choose  friends  from  those 
richer  than  himself  ;  and  he  resolved,  when  he  first  came 
to  Temple  Grove,  that  Ernest  should  be  his  travelling- 
companion.  This  resolution  formed,  it  was  very  easy  to 
execute  it. 

Haltravers  was  now  warmly  attached  to  hie  new 
friend,  and  eager  for  change.  Cleveland  was  sorry  to 
part  with  him ;  but  he  dreaded  a  relapse  if  the  young 
man  were  again  left  upon  his  hands.  Accordingly,  the 
guardian's  consent  was  obtained ;  a  travelling-carriage 
was  bought,  and  fitted  up  with  every  imaginable  impe- 
rial and  tnalh.  A  Swiss  (half  valet  and  half  courier)  was 
engaged ;  one  thousand  a  year  was  allowed  to  Maltiavets ; 
and  one  soft  and  lovely  morning  towards  the  close  of 
October,  Ferrers  and  Maltravers  found  themselves  mid- 
way on  the  load  to  Dover. 
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"  How  ^ad  I  am  to  get  out  of  En^and ! "  said  Fenen. 
"  it  is  a  famone  country  for  the  rich ;  but  here,  eight  hun- 
dred a  year,  without  a  profeeaion,  save  that  of  pleaeare, 
goes  upon  peppet  and  salt ;  it  is  a  luxurious  competence 
abroad." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  Cleveland  say  that  you  will  be 
rich  some  day  or  other." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  have  what  are  called  expectations  I  You 
must  know  that  I  have  a  kind  of  settlement  on  two 
stools,  the  well-born  and  the  wealthy ;  but  between  two 
stools, — you  recollect  the  proverb!  The  present  Lord 
Sazingham,  once  plain  Frank  Idacelles,  and  my  father, 
Ur.  Ferrers,  were  first  cousins.  Two  or  three  relations 
good-naturedly  died,  and  Frank  L^scellea  became  an  eerl. 
The  lands  did  not  go  with  the  coronet ;  he  was  poor,  and 
married  an  heiress.  The  lady  died ;  her  estate  was  set- 
Ued  on  her  only  child,  the  handsomest  little  giri  yon  ever 
saw.  Pretty  Florence,  I  often  wish  I  could  look  up  to 
you  I  Her  fortune  will  be  nearly  all  at  her  own  disposal, 
too,  when  she  comes  of  age  :  now  she 's  in  the  nursery, 
'  eating  bread  and  honey.*  My  father,  less  lucky  and  less 
wise  than  his  cousin,  thought  fit  to  marry  a  Miss  Temple- 
ton, —  a  nobody.  The  Saxingham  branch  of  the  family 
politely  dropped  the  acquaintance.  Ifow,  my  mother  had 
a  brother,  a  clever,  plodding  fellow  in  what  is  called 
'  buainesa ; '  he  became  rich  and  richer,  but  my  father 
and  mother  died,  and  were  never  the  better  for  it.  And 
I  came  of  age,  and  worth  (I  like  that  expression)  not  a 
farthing  more  or  lass  than  this  often-quoted  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  My  rich  uncle  is  married,  but  has  no 
children.  I  am,  therefore,  heir-presumptive ;  but  he  is 
a  saint,  and  close,  though  ostentations.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween Uncle  Templeton  and  the  Saxinghams  still  con- 
tinues.   Templeton  is  ongiy  if  I  see  the  Saxinghanu; 
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and  the  Saxinghama  —  my  Lord,  at  least  —  is  by  no 
means  so  sure  that  I  shall  be  Templeton's  heir  ae  not  to 
feel  a  doubt  lest  I  ahould  some  day  or  other  sponge  upon 
his  Lardship  for  a  place.  Lord  Saxingfaam  is  in  the  ad- 
misistiation,  you  know.  Somefaow  or  other  I  have  an 
equivocal,  amphibious  kind  of  place  in  London  society, 
which  I  don't  like  :  on  one  side  I  am  a  patrician  connec- 
tion, whom  the  parvenu  branches  always  incline  lovingly 
to ;  and  on  the  other  side  I  am  a  half -dependent  cadet, 
whom  the  noble  relations  look  civilly  shy  at.  Some  day, 
when  I  grow  tired  of  travel  and  idleneae,  I  shall 
come  back  and  wrestle  with  these  little  difficulties,  con- 
ciliate my  methodistical  uncle,  and  grapple  with  my  noble 
cousin ;  but  now  I  am  fit  for  something  better  than  get- 
ting on  in  the  world.  Dry  chips,  not  green  wood,  are  the 
things  for  making  a  blaze !  How  slow  this  fellow  drives ! 
Hollo,  you  sir  !  get  on  1  mind,  twelve  miles  to  the  hour  1 
You  shall  have  sixpence  a  mile.  Give  me  your  pnrse, 
Ualtravers ;  I  may  as  well  be  casbiei,  being  the  elder  and 
the  wiser  man.  We  can  settle  accounts  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.    By  Jove,  what  a  pretty  girl  1 " 
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He,  of  wId«-blooiiilDg  yontb'a  hit  flower  po«Mt, 
Own* tha  rain  tboaghtB,  —the  heut  tbat  cannot  nrtl 
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CHAPTEE    I. 

P  J  rat  cwtwnameiit  qoelqne  choae  dc  lingidieT  dani  mw  aaiiti- 
meal  pour  cette  chkrmante  fenune.^  —  RouasiAn. 

[t  was  a  briUiant  ball  at  the  Palazzo  of  the  Austrian 
embassy  at  Naples;  and  a  crowd  of  those  loungeis, 
whether  young  or  old,  who  attach  themselves  to  the 
reigning  beauty,  was  gathered  round  Madame  de  Yento- 
donr.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  more  caprice  than 
taste  in  the  election  of  a  beauty  to  the  Idalian  throne. 
Nothing  disappoints  a  stranger  more  than  to  see  for  the 
first  time  the  woman  to  whom  the  world  has  given  the 
golden  apple.  Tet  he  usually  falls  at  last  into  the  popu- 
lar idolatry,  and  passes  with  inconceivable  rapidity  from 
indignant  scepticism  into  superstitious  veneration.  In 
fact,  a  thousand  things  besides  mere  symmetry  of  feature 
go  to  make  up  the  Cytberea  of  the  hour :  tact  in  society, 
the  charm  of  manner,  a  nameless  and  piquant  brilliancy. 
Where  the  world  find  the  Graces  they  proclaim  the  Venus 
Few  persona  attain  pre-eminent  celebrity  for  anything, 
without  some  adventitious  and  extraneous  circumstances 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  thing  celebrated. 
Some  qualities  or  some  circumstances  throw  a  mysterious 

1  There  eeit^nly  wai  Mntethbg  tingolar  in  mj  Mntiiikenti  Im 
tUa  dianniiiff  wonuu. 
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or  peiBonal  charm  about  them.  "  la  Mr.  8o-and-So  really 
such  a  geniuet"  "Is  Mrs  Such-a-One  reallj  such  a 
heautyt"  yon  ask  incredulouBly,  "Oh,  yes,"  is  the  an- 
swer. "Do  you  know  all  about  him  or  her)  Such.« 
thing  is  said,  or  such  a  thing  has  happened."  The  idol 
is  interesting  in  itself,  and  therefore  its  leading  and  popu- 
lar attribute  is  worshipped. 

Now,  Madame  de  Ventodour  was  at  this  time  the 
beauty  of  Naples ;  and  though  fifty  women  in  the  room 
were  handsomer,  no  one  would  have  dared  to  say  so. 
Even  the  women  confessed  her  pre-eminence ;  for  she 
was  the  most  perfect  dresser  that  even  France  could  ex- 
hibit. And  to  no  pretensiouB  do  ladies  ever  concede 
with  so  little  demur  as  those  which  depend  upon  that 
feminine  art  which  all  study,  and  in  which  few  excel. 
Women  never  allow  beauty  in  a  &ce  that  has  an  odd- 
looking  bonnet  above  it,  nor  will  they  readily  allow  any- 
one to  be  ugly  whose  caps  are  unexceptionable.  Madame 
de  Ventadour  had  also  the  magic  that  results  from  intui- 
tive high-breeding,  polished  by  habit  to  tlie  utmost.  She 
looked  and  moved  the  grandt  dame,  as  if  Nature  bad 
been  employed  by  rank  to  make  her  so.  She  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  of 
France,  had  married  at  sixteen  a  man  of  equal  birth,  but 
old,  dull,  and  pompous^ a  caricature  rather  than  a  por- 
trait of  that  great  French  nobleue,  now  almost  if  not 
wholly  extinct;  but  her  virtue  was  without  a  blemish, 
—  some  said  from  pride  ;  some  said  from  coldness.  Her 
wit  was  keen  and  courtlike,  lively,  yet  subdued ;  for 
her  French  high-breeding  was  very  different  from  the 
lethai^c  and  taciturn  imperturbability  of  the  En^ish. 
AH  silent  people  can  seem  conventionally  elegant  A 
groom  married  a  rich  lady.  He  dreaded  the  ridicule  of 
the  goeata  whom  his  new  rank  assembled  at  his  table ; 
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an  Oxford  cleigyman  gave  him  this  piece  of  advice, 
"Wear  a  black  coat^  and  hold  your  tongue  1"  The 
groom  took  the  hint,  and  is  always  considered  one  of  the 
most  gentlemanlike  fellows  in  the  country.  CoaTcrsation 
is  the  toucliatone  of  the  true  delicacy  and  subtle  grace 
which  make  the  ideal  of  the  moral  mannerism  of  a  court. 
And  there  sat  Madame  de  Ventadour,  a  httie  apart  from 
the  dancere,  with  the  silent  English  daudy,  Loid  Taunton, 
exquiaitaly  dressed  and  superbly  tall,  bolt  upright  behind 
her  chair;  and  the  sentimental  German,  Baron  von 
Schombeig,  covered  with  orders,  whiskered  and  wigged 
to  the  last  hair  of  perfection,  sighing  at  her  left  hand  ; 
and  the  French  minister,  shrewd,  bland,  and  eloquent,  in 
the  chair  at  her  ri^t;  and  round  on  all  sides  pressed 
and  bowed  and  complimented  a  crowd  of  diplomatic 
secretaries  and  Italian  princes,  whose  bank  is  at  the 
gaming-table,  whose  estates  are  in  their  galleries,  and 
who  sell  a  picture,  as  English  geutiemen  cut  down  a  wood, 
whenerer  the  cards  grow  gloomy.  The  charming  De 
Ventadour  I  she  had  attraction  for  them  all,  —  smiles  for 
the  silent,  badinage  for  the  gay,  politics  for  the  French- 
man, poetry  for  the  German,  the  eloquence  of  loveli- 
ness for  all  I  She  was  looking  her  beet :  the  slightest 
possible  tinge  of  rouge  gave  a  glow  to  her  transparent 
complexion,  and  lighted  up  those  lai^  dark  sparkling 
«yea  (with  a  latent  softness  beneath  the  sparkle)  seldom 
seen  but  in  the  French,  and  widely  distinct  from  the 
unintellectual  languish  of  the  Spaniard,  or  the  full  and 
migestic  fierceness  of  the  Italian  gaae.  Her  dress  of 
black  velvet,  and  graceful  hat  with  its  princely  ]^ume, 
contrasted  the  alabaster  whiteness  of  her  arms  and  neck. 
And  what  with  the  eyes,  the  skin,  the  rich  coloring  of 
the  complexion,  the  rosy  lips,  and  the  small  ivory  teeth, 
no  one  vould  have  had  the  cold  hypercriticiBm  to  observe 
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that  the  chin  was  too  pointed,  the  mouth  too  wide,  and 
the  nose,  ao  beautiful  in  th«  front  face,  was  far  from  per- 
fect in  the  profile. 

"Fray,  was  Madame  in  the  Strada  Nuova  to^ayt" 
asked  the  German,  with  as  much  aweetness  in  hia  voice 
as  if  he  had  been  voning  etemal  love. 

"What  else  have  we  to  do  with  our  momii^a,  we 
women t"  replied  Miidame  de  Yentadour.  "Out  life  is 
a  lounge  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  and  oui  after- 
noons are  but  the  type  of  oui  career.  A  promenade  and 
a  crowd,  —  voUA  Umt  I  We  never  see  the  world  except 
in  an  open  carriage." 

"  It  is  the  pleaaantest  way  of  seeing  it,"  said  the 
£^Dchman,  dryly. 

"  I  doubt  it ;  the  worst  fatigue  is  that  which  comes 
without  exercise." 

"Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  walti ! "  said  the  tall 
English  lord,  who  had  a  vague  idea  that  Madame  de 
Ventadour  meant  she  would  rather  dance  than  sit  sUll. 
The  Frenchman  smiled. 

"Lord  Taunton  enforces  your  own  philosophy,"  said 
the  minister. 

Lonl  Taunton  smiled  because  every  one  else  smiled, 
and,  besides,  he  had  beautiful  teeth ;  but  he  looked 
anxious  for  an  answer. 

"  Not  to-night ;  I  seldom  dance.  Who  is  that  very 
pretty  woman  t  What  lovely  complexions  the  F-nglJuh 
have!  And  who,"  continued  Madame  de  Venbadour, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  the  first  question,  — 
"  who  is  that  gentleman,  —  the  youi^  one,  I  mean,  lean- 
ing against  the  door  f  " 

"  What !  with  the  dark  mustache  \ "  said  Lord  Taun- 
ton; "he  is  a  cousin  of  mine." 

"  Oh,  no ;  not  Colonel  Belifield.     I  know  him,  —  how 
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amuBing  he  is  I  No ;  the  gentlemaa  I  mean  wean 
no  moBtacbe." 

"Oh,  the  tall  Englishman  with  the  bright  eyes  and 
high  forehead  t "  said  the  French  miniat«r.  "He  is  just 
arrived,  —  from  the  East,  I  believe." 

"  It  is  a  striking  countenance,"  said  Madame  de  Yen- 
tadouT ;  "  there  is  something  chivalrous  in  the  turn  of 
the  head.     Without  doubt.  Lord  Taunton,  he  is  '  Doble.'  " 

"  He  is  what  you  coll  '  noble,' "  replied  Lord  Taunton, 
—  "  that  is  what  we  call  a  '  gentleman  ; '  hia  name  is  Mal- 
travers,  —  Mr.  Maltravera.  Ho  lately  came  of  age  ;  and 
has,  I  believe,  rather  a  good  property." 

"Monsieur  Maltravera;  oidy  Monsieur!"  repeated 
Madame  de  Ventodour. 

"Why,"  said  the  French  minuter,  "yon  understand 
that  the  English  gtnlilhommt  does  not  require  a  De  or  a 
title  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rotvrier." 

"  I  kno?  that ;  but  he  has  an  air  above  a  simple  gen- 
tUAomme.  There  is  something  jfrwK  in  his  look ;  but  it 
is  not,  I  must  own,  the  conventional  greatness  of  tank. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  looked  the  same  had  he  been 
bom  a  peasant." 

"  You  don't  think  him  handsome  !  "  said  Lord  Taun- 
ton, almost  angrily  (for  he  was  one  of  the  Beauty-men, 
and  Beauty-men  are  sometimes  jealous). 

"  Handsome  !  I  did  not  say  that,"  replied  Madame  de 
Ventadour,  smiling;  "it  is  rather  a  fine  head  than  a 
handaome  face.  Is  he  clever,  I  wonder  I — hut  all  you 
Eugliah,  milord,  are  well  educated." 

"  Yes,  profound,  —  profound  ;  we  are  profoond,  not 
superficial,''  replied  Lord  Taunton,  drawing  down  his 
wristbands. 

"Will  Madame  de  Ventodour  allow  me  to  present  to 
her  one  of  my  countrymen  t "  said  the  En^ish  minister, 
approaching.     "  Mr.  Maltravera" 
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Uadame  de  Yeutadour  haU  amiled  and  half  blushed 
as  ehe  looked  up,  and  saw  bent  admiringly  upon  her  the 
proud  and  earnest  countenance  she  had  remarked. 

The  introduction  was  made,  a  few  monosyllables  ex- 
changed. The  Fcench  diplomatiat  rose  and  walked  away 
with  die  English  one.  Maltiavere  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  chair. 

"Have  you  been  long  abroad t"  asked  Madame  de 
Ventadour. 

"  Only  f oui  yean ;  yet  long  enough  to  ask  whether  I 
ihould  not  be  moat  abroad  in  England." 

"Tou  have  been  in  the  East;  I  envy  yon.  And 
Qreece  and  Egypt,  —  all  the  associations!  Yon  have 
travelled  back  into  the  past ;  you  have  escaped,  as  Ma- 
dame   d'Epinay   wished,    out  of    civilization    and    into 


"  Yet  Madame  d'Epinay  passed  hei  own  life  in  making 
pretty  romances  out  of  a  very  agreeable  civilization,"  said 
Maltravers,  smiling. 

"  You  know  her  memoiis,  then,"  said  Madame  de  Ven- 
tadour, slightly  coloring.  "  Id  the  current  of  a  more  ex- 
citing literature,  few  have  had  time  for  the  second-rate 
writings  of  a  past  century." 

"Are  not  those  second-rate  perfonnances  often  the 
most  charming,"  said  Maltravers,  "  when  the  mediocrity 
of  the  intellect  seems  almost  as  if  it  were  the  effect  of  a 
touching  though  too  feeble  delicacy  of  sentiment  I  Ma- 
dame d'Epioay's  memoirs  an  of  this  chaiacter.  She  was 
not  a  virtuous  woman,  but  she  felt  virtue  and  loved 
it ;  she  was  not  a  woman  of  genius,  but  she  was  trem- 
blingly alive  to  all  the  influences  of  genius.  Some  people 
seem  bom  with  the  temperament  and  the  tastes  of  genius 
without  its  creative  power;  they  have  its  nervous  sys- 
tem, but  something  is  wanting  in  the  intellectual     They 
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(mI  acata^,  yet  ezpreu  tamely.  These  penons  alvays 
have  in  their  character  an  onspeakable  kind  of  pathos, 
A  court  dTilizBtion  prodnces  many  of  them ;  and  the 
French  memoita  of  the  last  century  are  particularly 
fraught  with  such  ezamplea.  This  ie  iuteresting,  —  the 
s^ggle  of  Bensitive  minds  against  the  leUiargy  of  a  so- 
ciety, dull,  yet  brilliant,  that  giaret  them,  as  it  were, 
to  sleep.  It  comes  home  to  us  ;  for,"  added  Maltravers, 
with  a  slight  change  of  voice,  "how  many  of  ub  fancy  we 
see  our  own  image  in  the  mirror  I  " 

And  where  was  the  German  baron  T  FlirMng  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  And  the  EDglish  lordt  Drop- 
ping monosyllables  to  dandies  by  the  doorway.  And  the 
minor  satellites  1  Dancing,  whiapering,  nmUng  love,  or 
sipping  lemonade.  And  Madame  de  Veutadour  was 
alone  with'  the  youi^  stranger  in  a  crowd  of  eight  hun- 
dred persons;  and  their  lipe  epoke  of  sentiment  and 
their  eyes  involuntarily  applied  it. 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  Maltravera  was 
suddenly  startled  by  hearing  close  behind  him  a  sharp 
significant  voice,  saying  in  French,  "  Hein,  hein  I  I  've 
my  suspicions,  —  I  've  my  suspicions." 

Madame  da  Yentadour  looked  ronnd  with  a  smile. 
"It  is  only  my  husband,"  said  she,  quietly;  "let  me 
introduce  him  to  you." 

Maltraveis  rose  and  bowed  to  a  little  thin  man,  most 
elaborately  dressed,  with  an  immense  pair  of  spectacles 
upon  a  long  sharp  nose. 

"  Charmed  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir ! "  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Yentadour.  "Have  yon  been  long  in  Naples) 
Beautiful  weather,  —  won't  last  long.  Hein,  hein  I  I  've 
my  suspicions!  No  news  as  to  your  Parliament, — be 
dissolved  soon  !  Bad  opera  in  London  this  year.  Hein, 
hein  I     I  've  my  suspicions." 
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Thia  rapid  monologue  wu  delivered  with  appiopmta 
gastoie.  Each  new  sentence  Mono,  de  Yentadour  be- 
gan with  a  sort  of  bow ;  and  when  it  dropped  in  the 
almoet  invariable  conclusion  affirmative  of  his  shrewdnesa 
and  incredulity,  he  made  a  mystical  sign  with  his  fore- 
finger by  passing  it  upward  in  a  parallel  line  with  bis 
noee^  which  at  the  same  time  performed  ite  own  part  in 
the  ceremony  by  three  cocvulBivB  twitches  that  seemed 
to  shake  the  bridge  to  its  base. 

Maltravers  looked  with  mate  surprise  upon  the  connu- 
tual  partner  of  the  graceful  creature  by  his  side ;  and 
Mons.  de  Yentadour,  who  had  said  as  much  as  he 
thought  necessaty,  wound  up  his  eloqoenca  by  express- 
ing Uie  rapture  it  would  give  him  to  see  Uima.  Ual- 
travers  at  his  hoteL  Then,  turning  to  his  wife,  he 
began  assuring  her  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the 
expediency  of  departure,  llfaltravera  glided  away,  and 
as  he  regained  the  door,  was  seized  by  our  old  friend, 
Lumley  Ferrers.  "Come,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the 
latter ;  "I  haf e  been  waiting  for  yon  this  half-hour. 
AUoiu.  But,  perhaps,  as  I  am  dyii^  to  go  to  bed,  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  stay  supper.  Some  people 
have  no  regard  for  other  people's  feelings." 

"No,  Ferrera;  I  "m  at  your  service;"  and  the  young 
men  descended  the  stain  and  passed  along  the  Chi^ja 
towards  their  hotel.  As  they  gained  the  broad  and  open 
space  on  which  it  stood,  with  the  lovely  sea  before  tiiem, 
sleeping  in  the  arms  of  tbe  curving  shore,  Maltravers, 
who  bad  hmierto  listened  in  silence  to  the  volubility  of 
his  companioQ,  paused  abruptly. 

"Look  at  tlwt  sea,  Ferrers.  WTiat  a  scene!  What 
delicious  air  I  How  soft  this  moonlight  I  Can  you  not 
fancy  the  old  Greek  adventurers,  when  they  first  colo- 
nized this  divine  Parthenope,  —  ^  darling  of  the  oceat^ 
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— gazmg  along  those  waves,  and  pining  no  more  tat 
Greece!" 

"  I  cannot  fancy  anything  of  the  sort^"  said  Ferrers. 
"  And,  depend  upon  it,  the  aaid  gentlemen,  at  this  hour 
of  the  n^t,  unleaa  they  veie  on  some  piratical  excursion, 
—  for  they  were  cursed  rufBana,  those  old  Greek  colo- 
nists, —  were  fast  asleep  in  their  beds." 

"  Did  you  ever  write  poetry,  Ferrers  I " 

"  To  be  sure ;  all  clever  men  have  written  poetry  once 
in  their  lives.  Small-pox  and  poetry,  —  they  are  onr  two 
juvenile  diseases," 

"  And  did  you  ever/eef  poetry  1 " 

"Feel  it  I" 

"  Yes ;  if  yoa  put  the  moon  into  your  Terses,  did  yos 
first  feel  it  shining  into  your  heart ! " 

"My  dear  Maltravers,  if  I  put  the  moon  into  my 
verses,  in  all  probability  it  was  to  rhyme  to  noon. 
'  The  night  was  at  her  noon '  is  a  capital  ending  for  the 
first  hexameter;  and  the  moon  is  booked  for  the  next 
atage.    Gome  iiu" 

"  So,  I  shall  stay  out" 

"  Don't  be  nonsensicaL" 

"  By  moonlight  there  is  no  nonsense  like  common 
sense." 

"What!  we,  who  have  climbed  the  Pyramids,  and 
sailed  up  the  Nile,  and  seen  magic  at  Cairo,  and  been 
nearly  murdered,  bagged,  and  Bospborised  at  Constonti* 
uople,  —  is  it  for  us,  who  have  gone  through  so  many  ad- 
ventures, looked  on  so  many  scenes,  and  crowded  into 
four  years  events  that  would  have  satisfied  the  appetite 
of  a  cormorant  in  romance,  if  it  had  lived  to  the  age  of  a 
phfeniz ;  is  it  for  us  to  be  doing  the  pretty  and  sighing 
to  the  moon,  like  a  black-haired  apprentice  without  a 
neckcloth,  on  board  of  the  Margate  hoy  1     Ifonsense,  I 
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•ay ;  we  have  lived  too  much  not  to  have  lived  away 
our  green  aicknese  of  secitiiiient" 

"Ferh^M  you  are  right,  Feneis,"  said  Maltravers, 
nailing ;  "  but  I  can  still  enjoy  a  beautiful  night." 

"  Oh,  if  yon  like  flies  in  your  soup,  as  the  man  said  to 
his  guest,  when  he  carefully  replaced  those  entomological 
blackamoors  in  the  tureen,  after  helping  himself  —  if  you 
like  flies  in  your  soup,  well  and  good ;  bvona  notu." 

Feirera  certainly  was  right  in  his  theoiy  that  when 
we  have  known  teal  adventures  we  grow  less  morbidly 
sentimental.  Life  is  a  sleep  in  which  we  dream  most  at 
the  commencement  and  the  close;  the  middle  part  ab- 
sorbs us  too  much  for  dreams.  But  still,  as  Maltravers 
said,  we  can  eitjoy  a  fine  night,  especially  on  the  shores 
of  Naples. 

Maltravers  paced  musingly  to  and  fro  for  same  time. 
His  heart  was  softened ;  old  rhymes  rang  in  his  ear ;  old 
memories  passed  through  fais  brain.  But  the  sweet  dark 
eyes  of  Madame  de  Ventadour  shone  forth  through  every 
shadow  of  the  past.  Delicious  intoxication,  —  the  draught 
of  the  rose-colored  vial,  which  is  fancy,  but  seems  love  1 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Then  'gui  the  Palmer  thiu  —  "  Moat  wretcbed  man, 

That  to  afFectioDi  doit  the  bridle  lend  : 

Id  their  beginning  the;  are  weak  and  wan, 

Bnt  MOD,  throagh  BoSraiicB,  growe  to  fearfnil  end ; 

While  thej  aie  weak,  betimea  with  them  contend." 

Maltratxrb  went  frequently  to  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Yentadour ;  it  wae  open  twice  a  week  to  the  world, 
and  thrice  a  week  to  friendo.  Moltravere  was  eoon  of 
the  latter  cl&u.  Madame  de  Ventodour  had  heen  in 
England  in  her  childhood,  for  her  parento  had  been 
imigrU.  She  spoke  English  well  and  fluently,  and  this 
pleased  MaltraverB ;  for  though  the  French  language  was 
BoEGcientty  familiar  to  him,  he  was  like  moat  who  are 
more  vain  of  the  mind  than  the  person,  and  proudly 
averse  to  hazarding  his  best  thotighte  in  the  domino  of  a 
foreign  language.  We  don't  care  how  faulty  the  accent, 
or  how  incorrect  the  idiom,  in  which  we  talk  nothings  ; 
but  if  we  utter  any  of  the  poetry  within  ua,  we  shudder 
at  the  risk  of  the  most  trifling  solecism. 

This  was  especially  the  case  with  Maltravere ;  for  be- 
sides being  now  somewhat  ripened  from  hia  careless  boy- 
hood into  a  proud  and  fastidious  man,  he  had  a  natural 
love  for  the  becoming.  This  love  waa  unconsciously 
visible  in  trifles :  it  is  the  natural  parent  of  good  taste. 
And  it  was  indeed  an  inborn  good  taste  which  redeemed 
Emettt's  natural  carelessness  in  those  personal  matters  in 
which  young  men  usually  take  a  pride.     A  habitual' and 
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soldier-like  neatneaa,  and  a  love  of  order  and  uymjotitrj, 
stood  wi&  him  in  the  stead  of  elaborate  attention  to 
equipage  and  dress. 

Maltravera  had  not  thought  twice  in  hie  life  whether 
he  was  handsome  or  not ;  and  like  most  men  who  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  gentler  sex,  he  knew  that  beauty  had 
little  fa)  do  with  engaging  the  love  of  women.  The  air, 
the  manner,  the  tone,  the  conversation,  the  something 
that  interesta,  and  the  something  to  be  proud  of,  —  these 
are  the  attributes  of  the  man  made  to  be  loved.  And 
the  Beauty-man  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  little  more  than 
the  Oracle  of  hia  aunte,  and  the  "litck  a  love"  of  the 
housemaids  I 

To  return  feom  this  digression,  Maltravera  was  glad 
that  he  could  talk  in  his  own  language  to  Madame  de 
Tentadour ;  and  the  conversation  between  them  generally 
began  in  French,  and  glided  away  into  English.  Madame 
de  Ventadour  was  eloquent,  and  so  was  Maltravers ;  yet 
a  more  complete  contrast  in  their  mental  views  and  con- 
veraational  peculiarities  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Ma- 
dame de  Ventadour  viewed  everything  as  a  woman  of  the 
world  :  she  was  brilliant,  thoughtful,  and  not  without 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  sentiment ;  still  all  was  cast  in 
a  worldly  mould.  She  had  been  formed  by  the  influences 
of  society,  and  her  mind  betrayed  its  education.  At  once 
witty  and  melancholy  (no  uncommon  union)  she  was  a 
disciple  of  the  sad  but  caustic  philosophy  produced  by 
satiety.  In  the  life  she  led,  neither  her  heart  nor  her 
head  was  engaged  ;  the  faculties  of  both  were  irritated, 
not  satisfied  ot  employed.  She  felt  somewhat  too  sensi- 
tively the  hollowness  of  the  great  world,  and  hod  a  low 
opinion  of  human  nature.  In  fact,  she  was  a  woman  of 
the  French  memoirs,  — one  of  those  cliarming  and  tpiri- 
luellet  Aspadas  of  the  boudoir,  who  interest  us  by  their 
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nibtlotj,  toet,  and  grace,  t^eir  Bxqnirite  tone  of  reflaft- 
ment,  and  are  redeemed  from  the  superficial  and  frivo- 
lons,  parUf  by  a  consummate  knowledge  of  the  social 
■ystem  in  which  they  more,  and  partly  by  a  half-con- 
cealed and  touching  discontent  of  the  trifles  on  which 
their  talents  and  affections  an  wasted.  These  are  the 
women  who,  after  a  youth  of  false  pleasnre,  often  end  by 
an  old  age  of  false  devotion.  They  an  a  class  peculiar  to 
thoM  ranks  and  countries  in  which  shines  and  saddens 
that  gay  and  unhappy  thing,  — -  a  woman  without  a  home/ 

Ifow  this  was  a  specimen  of  life  —  this  Valerie  de 
Tentadour  —  that  HaltTavers  had  never  yet  contemplated ; 
and  Haltravers  was  perhaps  equally  new  to  the  French- 
woman. They  were  delighted  with  each  other's  society, 
altiiough  it  so  happened  that  they  never  agreed. 

Madame  de  Ventsdour  rode  on  horseback,  and  Mal- 
bavera  was  one  of  her  usual  companions.  And  oh,  the 
beantifnl  landscapes  through  which  their  daily  excursions 
lay  I 

Maltravers  was  an  admirable  scholar.  The  stcves  of 
the  immortal  dead  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own 
language.  The  poetry,  the  philoaophy,  the  manner  of 
thought  and  habits  of  life  of  the  graceful  Greek  and  the 
luiurions  Roman  wen  a  part  of  knowledge  that  consti- 
tttted  a  common  and  household  portion  of  his  own  asso- 
ciations and  peculiarities  of  thought.  He .  had  saturated 
his  intellect  with  the  Pactolus  of  old,  and  the  grains  of 
gold  came  down  from  the  classic  Tmolus  with  every  tide. 
This  knowledge  of  the  dead,  often  so  nseless,  has  an  in- 
expressiUe  charm  when  it  is  applied  to  the  places  where 
the  dead  lived.  We  can  nothing  about  the  ancients  on 
Highgate  Hill ;  but  at  Baia,  Pompeii,  by  the  Virgilian 
Hadea,  the  ancients  an  society  with  which  we  thirst  to 
be  familiar.     To  the  animated  and  curious  Fnnchwoman, 
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what  a  cicerone  was  Ernest  Maltravers  !  How  eagerly 
she  listened  to  accoanta  of  a  life  more  elegant  than  that 
of  Paris !  —  of  a  civilization  which  the  world  never  can 
know  again.  So  much  the  better  ;  for  it  was  rotten  st 
the  core,  though  most  brilliant  in  the  complexion.  Those 
cold  names  and  unsubstantial  shadows  which  Madame  de 
Yentadour  had  been  accustomed  to  yawn  over  in  skeleton 
histories,  took  from  the  eloquence  of  Maltiavers  the 
breath  of  life ;  they  glowed  and  moved ;  they  feasted  and 
made  love,  were  wise  and  foolish,  meny  and  sad,  like 
living  things.  On  the  other  hand,  Maltravers  learned  a 
thousand  new  secrete  of  the  existing  and  actual  world 
from  the  lips  of  the  accomplished  and  obserrant  Yalerie. 
What  a  new  step  in  the  philosophy  of  life  does  a  young 
man  of  genius  make,  when  he  fiist  compares  his  theories 
and  experience  with  the  inteUect  of  a  clever  woman  of 
the  world  I  Perhaps  it  does  not  elevate  him,  but  how  it 
enlightens  and  refines  !  What  numberless  minute  yet 
important  mysteries  in  human  character  and  practical 
wisdom  does  he  drink  unconsciously  from  the  sparkling 
penifiage  of  such  a  companion  1  Our  education  ia  hardly 
ever  complete  without  it. 

"And  so  you  think  these  stately  Romans  were  not, 
after  all,  so  dissimilar  to  ourselves?"  said  Valerie,  one 
day,  as  they  looked  over  the  same  earth  and  ocean  along 
which  had  roved  the  eyee  of  the  voluptuous  bat  august 
Lucullua. 

"In  the  last  days  of  their  republic,  a  a^up-d^ail  of 
their  social  date  might  convey  to  us  a  general  notion  of 
our  own.  Their  system,  like  ours,  —  a  vast  aristocracy 
heaved  and  agitated,  but  kept  ambitious  and  intellectual, 
by  the  great  democratic  ocean  which  roared  below  and 
around  it.  An  immense  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor;  a   nobility  sumptuous,    weal^y,  cultivated,  yet 
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Bcarcely  elegant  or  tefined ;  a  people  with  mighty  aapiTS- 
tions  for  more  perfect  liberty,  but  alirays  liable,  in  a 
crifliB,  to  be  inflaeoced  and  subdued  by  a  deep-root«d 
veneration  for  the  very  aristocracy  agaiost  which  they 
struggled ;  a  ready  opening  through  all  the  walls  of  cus- 
tom and  privilege  for  every  description  of  talent  and  am- 
bition ;  but  80  strong  and  univeraal  a  respect  for  wealth 
that  the  finest  spirit  grew  avaricious,  griping,  and  corrupt 
almost  unconsciously  ;  and  the  man  who  rose  from  the 
people  did  not  scruple  to  enrich  himself  out  of  the  abuses 
he  affected  to  lament ;  and  the  man  who  would  have  died 
for  his  country  could  not  help  thrusting  his  hand^  into 
her  pocket&  Cassius,  the  stubbam  and  thoughtful 
patriot,  with  his  heart  of  iron,  had,  you  remember,  an 
itching  palm.  Yet  what  a  blow  to  all  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  a  world  was  the  overthrow  of  the  free  party 
after  the  death  of  Casar  I  What  generations  of  freemen 
fell  at  Philippl  1  In  £n|^and,  perhaps,  we  may  have  ul- 
timately the  eame  struggle ;  in  Fruice,  too  (perhaps  a 
larger  stage,  with  tu  more  inflammable  actors),  wc  already 
perceive  Uie  same  war  of  eleraenta  which  shook  Rome  to 
her  cenbe,  which  finally  replaced  the  generous  Julius 
with  the  hypocritical  Augustus  ;  which  destroyed  the 
ooloesal  patridaus  to  make  way  for  the  glittering  dwarfs 
of  a  court,  and  cheated  a  people  out  of  the  snbBtonce  with 
the  shadow  of  liberty.  How  it  may  end  in  the  modem 
wOTld,  who  shall  say  I  But  while  a  nati<m  has  already 
a  fair  d€^;ree  of  constitutional  fnedom,  I  believe  no 
struggle  so  perilous  and  awful  as  that  between  the  aristo- 
cratic and  ttie  democratic  principle.  A  people  against  a 
deq>at,  —  that  contest  requires  no  prophet ;  but  the 
change  from  on  aristocratic  to  a  democratic  commoowaalth 
is  indeed  the  wide,  unbounded  prospect  upon  which  rest 
shadows,  clouda,  and  darkness.  If  it  fail,  for  centuries  ia 
the  dial-haod  if  time  not  bock  ;  if  it  nucceed  —  " 
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MaltrareTB  paused. 

"  Aitd  if  it  succeed  t "  said  Valerie. 

"  Why,  then,  man  will  have  colonized  UtopU  I "  nplied 
Maltr&T«re. 

"But  at  least  in  modem  Europe,"  he  ctmtiuiied, 
"there  will  be  fair  room  for  the  experiment;  for  we 
hare  not  that  cune  of  slaTery  which,  more  than  all  else, 
vitiftted  every  syetem  of  the  auciente,  and  kept  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alternately  ^  war;  and  we  have  a  press 
which  is  not  only  the  safety-valve  of  the  passions  of  every 
party,  but  the  great  note-book  of  the  experiments  of  every 
honi,  —  the  homely,  the  invaluable  ledger  of  losses  and 
of  gains.  !ffo ;  the  people  who  keep  that  tablet  well 
never  ran  be  bankrupt.  And  the  society  of  those  old 
Bomana ;  their  daily  passions,  occupations,  humors,  — 
why,  the  satire  of  Horace  is  the  glass  of  our  own  follies  1 
We  may  fancy  his  easy  pages  written  In  the  Chausste 
d'Antin,  or  Hay-fair ;  but  tiiere  was  one  thing  that  will 
ever  keep  the  ancient  world  disainiilar  from  the  modem." 

"  And  what  is  that  t " 

"The  ancients  knew  not  that  delicacy  in  the  affections 
which  chaiacterizee  the  descendants  of  the  Goths,"  said 
Ualtrarers,  and  his  voice  sli^tly  trembled;  "they  gave 
up  to  the  monopoly  of  the  senses  what  ought  to  have  had 
an  equal  share  in  the  reason  and  the  imagination.  Their 
love  was  a  beautiful  and  wanton  butterfly,  but  not  the 
butterfly  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  euuL" 

Valerie  sighed.  She  looked  timidly  into  the  face  of 
the  young  philosopher,  but  his  eyes  were  averted. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  after  a  short  pause,  "  we  pass  our 
lives  more  happily  without  love  than  with  it.  And  in 
our  modem  eocisl  syettim,"  she  continued  thoughtfully, 
and  with  profound  truth,  though  it  is  scarcely  the  con- 
flkisioa  to  which  a  woman  often  arrives,  "I  think  wa 
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have  pompend  lov«  to  too  great  a  prapoadenmoe  over  the 
other  excitements  of  life.  As  childten,  we  -are  taught  to 
dieam  of  it ;  in  youth,  our  books,  out  conTeraation,  oui 
plays,  are  filled  with  it  We  are  trained  to  consider  it 
the  essential  of  life;  and  yet  the  moment  we  come  to 
actual  experience,  the  moment  we  indulge  this  inculcated 
and  stimulated  craving,  nine  times  out  of  ten  we  find  our- 
selvea  wretched  and  undone.  All,  believe  me,  Mr.  Mal- 
travers,  this  is  not  a  world  in  which  we  should  preach  up 
too  far  the  philosophy  of  love  I  " 

"  And  does  Madame  de  Ventodour  speak  from  expe- 
rience 1 "  asked  Maltravers,  gazing  earnestly  upon  the 
changing  countenance  of  his  companion. 

"No;  and  I  truat  that  I  never  may!"  said  Valerie, 
with  great  energy. 

Emeet^a  lip  coiled  slightly,  for  his  pride  was  touched. 

"  I  could  give  up  many  dreams  of  the  fntnre,"  said  he, 
"to  hear  Madame  de  Yentadour  revoke  that  sentiment." 

"  We  have  outridden  our  companions,  Mr.  Maltravera," 
said  Valerie,  coldly,  and  she  reined  in  her  horse.  "  Ah, 
Mr.  Ferrers,"  she  continued,  aa  Lnmley  and  the  handsome 
Qerman  baron  now  joined  her,  "  you  aie  too  gallant ;  I 
see  you  imply  a  delicate  compliment  to  my  horsemanship, 
when  yon  wish  me  to  believe  you  cannot  keep  up  with 
me.     Mr.  Maltravers  is  not  so  polite." 

"Nay,"  returned  Ferrers,  who  laiely  threw  away  a 
compUment  without  a  satisfactory  return,  —  "nay,  you 
and  Maltravers  appeared  lost  among  the  old  Romans ;  and 
onr  friend  the  baron  took  that  opportunity  to  tell  me  of 
all  the  ladies  who  adored  him," 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Feirare,  que  vout  tta  matin t"  said 
Sohomberg,  looking  very  much  confused. 

"MaUnt  no;  I  spoke  from  no  envy:  I  never  was 
adored,  thank  Heaven  !     What  a  bore  it  must  be  I " 
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"  I  congT&tulale  you  on  the  sympatlif  betvean  younelt 
and  Ferrera,"  whispend  MaltcaveTS  to  Valerie. 

Yalerie  latched ;  bnt  during  the  rest  of  the  excunion 
she  remained  thoughtful  and  absent,  and  for  some  days 
their  rides  vera  discontinued.  Madame  de  Yentadoui 
was  not  well. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


0  Lore,  forsaks  me  not ; 
Hineiraie  a  looa  dark  lot 
Bwreftof  thM. 

Hbiuhi  :  Gou'iu  toying  to  Lov. 

I  nuB  that  as  yet  Emefit  Maltraven  had  gained  Uttle 
from  experience  except  b.  few  current  coisB  of  worldly 
wisdom  (and  not  very  valuable  those  ! ),  while  he  had  lost 
much  oi  that  nobler  wealth  with  which  youthful  enthu- 
sium  sets  out  on  the  journey  of  life.  Experience  is  an 
open  givei,  but  a  stealthy  thief.  There  is,  however,  this 
to  be  said  in  hei  favor,  that  we  retain  her  gifts ;  and  if 
ever  we  demand  restitution  in  earnest,  't  is  ten  to  one  but 
what  we  recover  her  thefts.  Maltravers  had  lived  in 
lands  where  public  opinion  is  neither  strong  in  its  in- 
fluence, nor  rigid  in  its  canons ;  and  that  does  not  make 
a  man  better.  Moreover,  thrown  headlong  amidst  the 
temptations  that  make  the  first  ordeal  of  youth,  with 
ardent  passions  and  intellectual  superiority,  he  had  been 
led  by  the  one  into  many  errors,  from  the  consequences 
of  which  the  other  had  delivered  him ;  the  necessity  of 
roughing  it  through  the  world  —  of  resisting  fraud  to^y, 
and  violence  to-morrow  —  had  hardened  over  the  surface 
of  his  heart,  though  at  bottom  the  springs  were  still  freeh 
and  living.  He  had  loet  much  of  his  chivalrous  venera- 
tion for  women,  for  he  had  seen  tham  leas  often  deceived 
than  deceiving.  Again,  too,  the  last  few  years  had  been 
■pent  without  any  high  aims  or  fixed  pursuits.     Jtlal- 
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ttftven  bad  been  living  on  the  capital  of  bia  faculties  and 
affectioEkS  in  a  wasteful,  speculating  spirit.  It  is  a  bod 
tbing  for  a  clever  and  ardent  man  not  to  bave  from  the 
onset  some  paromount  object  of  life. . 

All  this  considered,  ve  can  scarcel;  wonder  tbat  Kal- 
travers  should  have  fallen  into  an  involuntary  sjatem 
of  pursuing  his  own  amusements  and  pnrauits  without 
much  forethought  of  the  harm  or  tbe  good  thej  were  to  do 
to  others  or  himself.  The  moment  we  lose  foietbought, 
we  lose  sight  of  duty ;  and  though  it  seems  like  a  para- 
dox, we  can  seldom  be  careless  without  being  selfisb. 

In  seeking  tbe  society  of  Madame  de  Yentadour,  Mal- 
travers  obeyed  but  tbe  mechanical  impulse  that  leads  the 
idler  towards  tbe  companionship  which  most  pleases  bis 
leisure.  He  was  interested  and  excited;  and  Valerie's 
manners,  which  to-day  flattered  and  to-morrow  piqued 
him,  enlisted  bis  vanity  and  pride  on  tbe  side  of  his 
fancy.  But  although  Monsieur  de  Ventadour,  a  frivo- 
lous and  profligate  Frenchman,  seemed  utterly  indifferent 
as  to  what  his  wife  chose  to  do ;  and  in  tbe  society  in 
which  Valerie  lived,  almost  every  lady  bad  her  cavalier, 
— yet  Maltravers  wrfnld  have  started  with  incredulity  or 
dismay  had  any  one  accused  him  of  a  systematic  design 
on  ber  affections.  But  be  was  living  with  the  world,  and 
tbe  world  affected  him  as  it  almost  always  does  every  one 
else.  Still  he  had  at  times  in  his  heart  the  feelii^  that 
be  was  not  fulfilling  his  proper  destiny  and  duties ;  and 
when  he  stole  from  the  brilliant  resorts  of  an  unworthy 
and  heartless  pleasure,  he  was  ever  and  anon  haunted  by 
bis  old  familiar  aspirations  for  the  beautiful,  tbe  virtuous^ 
and  the  great.  However,  hell  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions ;  and  so,  in  the  mean  while,  Ernest  Maltravers  snr 
rendered  himself  to  the  delicious  presence  of  Valerie  d« 
Ventadour. 
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One  ftveiUDg  MaltraTors,  Fenere,  th«  French  minister, 

I  prett;  Italiftn,  ftnd  the  Princeas  di made  the  whole 

party  collected  at  Madame  de  Tentadoui's.  The  conver- 
Mtion  fell  upon  one  of  the  tales  of  scandal  relative  to 
Engjiali  persons,  so  common  on  the  Contiiient. 

"la  it  true,  Monsiear,"  said  the  French  minister, 
gravely,  to  Lumley,  "that  yonr  countrymen  are  much 
more  immoral  than  other  people  t  It  is  very  stiange, 
but  in  every  town  I  enter,  there  is  always  some  story 
in  which  Ui  An^lai*  are  the  heioeB.  I  hear  nothing 
of  French  scandal,  nothing  of  Italian,  —  i&i^oun  le» 
^nglaii." 

"  Because  we  are  shocked  at  Aese  tiiii^  and  make  a 
noise  about  them,  while  you  take  thnm  quietly.  Vice  is 
our  episode,  —  your  epit" 

"  I  sappoae  it  is  so,"  said  the  Frenchman,  with  affected 
seriouaness.  "If  we  cheat  at  play,  or  flirt  with  a  fair 
lady,  we  do  it  with  decorum,  and  our  neighbors  think  it 
no  business  of  theirs  ;  but  you  treat  eveiy  frailty  you  find 
in  your  countrymen  as  a  public  cmcem,  to  be  discussed 
and  talked  over,  and  exclaimed  against,  and  told  to  all 
the  world." 

"  I  like  ihe  system  of  scandal,"  said  Uadame  de  Yen- 
tadour,  abruptly,  "  say  what  yon  will ;  the  policy  of 
fear  keeps  many  of>  as  virtuous.  Sin  might  not  be 
odious,  if  we  did  not  tremble  at  the  consequence  even 
of  appearancea" 

"  Heiu,  hein  1 "  grunted  Monsieur  de  Ventadour,  shuf- 
fling into  the  room.  "How  are  yon  I  —  how  are  you  I 
Charmed  to  see  you.  Dull  n^;;ht,  —  I  suspect  we  shall 
have  rain.  Hein,  hein  I  Aha,  Monsieur  Ferrers,  coth- 
meat  fa  *n-t-i/  f  will  jon  give  me  my  revenge  at  4cart^  f 
I  have  my  suspicions  that  I  am  in  luck  to-night  Hein, 
bunl" 
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"  Sttxrii  I    WsU,  with  pleaante,"  nid  Fenen, 

Ferrers  played  velL 

The  coQTeTBatJon  ended  in  e  momeai  The  little  party 
gathered  round  the  table,  —  all  except  Valerie  and  Mal- 
trsTera.  The  chairs  that  were  vacated  left  a  kind  of 
breach  between  them ;  but  still  they  were  next  to  each 
other,  and  they  felt  embairasaed,  for  Uiey  felt  alone. 

"  Do  you  never  play  t "  asked  Madame  de  Ventadour, 
after  a  pause. 

"I  Aow  played,"  said  Maltraveis,  "and  1  know  the 
temptation.  I  dare  not  play  now.  I  love  the  excite- 
ment, but  I  have  been  humbled  at  the  debasement ;  it  is 
a  moral  drunkennesB  that  is  worse  than  the  physical" 

"  You  speak  warmly." 

"  Because  I  feel  keenly.  I  once  won  of  a  man  I  re- 
spected, who  was  poor.  His  agony  was  a  dreadful  lesson 
to  me.  I  went  home,  and  was  terrified  to  think  I  had 
felt  so  much  pleasure  in  the  pais  of  another.  I  have 
never  played  since  tiiat  night." 

"  So  young  and  so  restdute  I "  said  Valerie,  viUt  admi- 
ration in  her  voice  and  eyes ;  "  you  are  a  strange  person. 
Others  would  have  been  cured  by  losing ;  you  were  cured 
I7  winning.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  princifde  at  your 
age,  Ur.  Maltravers." 

"  I  fear  it  was  rather  pride  than  principle,"  said  Mal- 
travers.  "  Error  is  aometimee  sweet ;  but  there  is  no 
anguish  like  an  error  of  which  we  feel  whnmH.  I  can- 
not submit  to  blush  for  myself." 

"  Ah ! "  muttered  Valerie ;  "  this  is  the  echo  of  my 
own  heart  I "  She  rose  and  went  to  the  window.  Mal- 
travers  paused  a  moment,  and  followed  her.  Perhaps  he 
half  thought  there  was  an  invitation  in  the  movement 

There  lay  before  them  the  still  street  with  its  feeble 
and  uiifrequent  lights ;   beyond,  a  few  stare,  struggling 
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throQgli  ui  atmosphere  unnnukUy  clouded,  ^ught  the 
murmuiing  ocaui  partitdlf  into  dghb.  Vftlerie  leaned 
against  the  wall,  and  \ha  diaperiea  of  the  window  veiled 
her  from  all  the  guests,  save  Msltravers,  aai  between 
her  and  himself  was  a  large  marble  vase  tillad  with 
flower*;  and  bj  that  uncertain  light  Valerie's  brilliant 
cheek  looked  pole  and  soft  and  thoughtful  Maltravers 
never  before  felt  so  much  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
FrenchwomaiL 

"Ah,  madam  I"  said  he,  softly;  "there  is  one  error, 
if  it  be  so,  tiiat  never  can  cost  me  shame." 

"  Indeed ! "  aaid  Valerie,  with  an  unaffected  start,  for 
she  was  not  aware  he  was  so  near  her.  Aa  she  spoke  she 
began  plucking  (it  is  a  common  woman's  trick)  the 
flowers  from  the  vase  between  her  and  EruesL  That 
small,  delicate,  almost  transparent  hand  I  Maltravers 
gaied  upon  the  hand,  then  on  the  countenance,  then  on 
the  hand  again.  The  scene  ewam  before  him,  and  in- 
volnntarily,  and  as  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  the  next 
moment  that  hand  was  in  his  own. 

"  Pardon  me,  —  paidon  me,"  said  be,  falteringly ;  "  but 
that  error  is  in  the  feelings  that  I  know  for  you." 

Valerie  lifted  on  him  her  large  and  radiant  eyes,  and 
made  no  answer. 

Ualtravers  went  on.  "  Chide  me,  scorn  me,  hate  me 
if  yott  wiU.     Valerie,  I  love  you ! " 

Valerie  drew  away  her  hand,  and  still  remained  silent. 

"  Bpeak  to  me  I "  aaii  Ernest,  leanii^  forward ;  "  one 
word,  I  implore  you  I    Speak  to  me ! " 

He  paused  ;  still  no  reply.  He  listened  breathlessly  , 
he  heard  her  sob.  Yes ;  that  proud,  that  wise,  that 
lofty  woman  of  the  world  in  that  moment  was  as  weak 
as  the  eimplest  girl  that  ever  listened  to  a  lover.  But 
how  different  the  feelings  that  made  her  weak !  What 
soft  and  what  stern  emotions  were  binnt  tn<^i^ther  I 
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"Ml.  MaltTaveTS,"  she  aaid,  lecoTerifig  her  voice, 
Plough  it  sounded  hollow,  yet  almost  unuatunlly  firm 
and  cleu,  "  the  die  is  cast,  and  I  have  lost  forever  th« 
friend  for  whose  happinesa  I  cannot  live,  but  for  whose 
welfare  I  would  have  died ;  I  should  have  foreseen  this, 
but  I  was  blind.  No  more,  ~~  no  more ;  see  me  to- 
monow,  and  leave  me  now  I " 

"But,  Valerie— ■' 

"  Ernest  Maltnvers,"  said  she,  laying  her  huid  lightly 
on  his  own,  "  Ihert  it  no  an^itk  lUce  an  error  oftMch  we 
fedcuhamed!" 

Before  he  could  reply  to  this  citation  from  hie  own 
aphorism,  Valeria  had  glided  sway,  and  was  already 
seated  at  the  caid-Uble  by  the  side  of  the  Italian 
princess. 

Mattravers  also  joined  Ute  group.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
on  Madame  de  Ventadour,  but  hei  face  was  calm, — 
not  a  trace  of  emotion  was  discernible.  Her  voice,  her 
smile,  her  charming  and  courtly  manner,  all  were  as  when 
he  first  beheld  her. 

"  These  women,  —  what  hypocrites  they  are ! "  mut- 
tered MaltravBTs  to  hiniself ;  and  bis  lip  writhed  into  a 
sneer,  which  had  of  late  often  forced  away  the  serene  and 
graciojiB  expression  of  his  earlier  years,  ere  he  knew  what 
it  was  to  despise  But  Maltravers  mistook  the  woman  he 
dared  to  scorn. 

He  soon  withdrew  from  the  palauo,  and  sought  his 
hotel  There,  while  yet  musing  in  his  dreeeing-room, 
he  was  joined  by  Ferrets.  The  time  had  passed  when 
Ferters  hsd  exercised  an  influence  over  Maltravers ;  the 
boy  had  grown  up  to  be  the  equal  of  the  man  in  the 
exercise  of  that  two-edged  sword,  —  the  reason.  And 
Maltravers  now  felt,  unalloyed,  the  calm  consciousness  of 
tiis  superior  genius.     He  could  not  confide  to  Ferrers 
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what  had  passed  between  bim  and  Yalerie.  Lumley  was 
too  li&rd  for  a  confidant  in  matten  wh«re  tiie  heart  was 
at  all  conoemed.  In  fact,  in  high  spirits,  and  in  the 
midst  of  fnTolous  adventaros,  Ferrers  was  charming ;  but 
in  sadnoBB,  or  in  the  momenta  of  deep  feeling,  Ferrers  was 
one  whom  you  would  wish  out  of  the  way, 

"Yon  are  sullen  to-night,  mon  cher,"  said  Lmnley, 
yawning ;  "  I  suppase  you  want  to  go  to  bed  :  some 
peiBOns  ore  so  ill-bred,  so  Belfsb,  they  never  think  of 
their  friends.  Nobody  asks  me  what  I  won  at  iearti. 
Don't  be  late  to-morrow ;  I  hate  breakfastii^  alone,  and 
/  am  never  later  than  a  quarter  before  nine.  I  hate 
egotistical,  ill-mannered  people.     Good-night." 

With  this,  Ferrers  sought  bis  own  room ;  there,  as  he 
slowly  undressed,  he  thus  soliloquized  :  "I  think  I  have 
pat  this  man  to  oU  the  use  I  can  make  of  him.  We  don't 
poll  well  tc^ther  any  longer ;  perhaps  I  myself  am  a 
little  tired  of  this  sort  of  life.  That  is  not  right.  I  shall 
grow  ambitions  by-and-bj  ;  but  I  think  it  a  bad  calcula- 
tion not  to  make  the  most  of  youth.  At  four  or  five  and 
thirty  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  what  one  ought 
to  be  at  fifty." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Moat  dangeroiiB 
1»  Uutt  Mmptktion  tbat  does  goftd  o*  on 
To  sill  ID  loTiag  virtue. 

Meamre  for  Meastra. 

"  Shi  her  to-morrow  !  That  morrow  is  come  I "  thought 
Maltraven,  aa  he  rose  the  sext  day  from  a  aleeplew 
couch.  Ere  fot  he  had  obeyed  the  impatient  aummoas 
of  Ferrera,  who  had  thrice  sent  to  say  that  "  he  never 
kept  people  waiting,"  hia  servant  entered  with  a  packet 
trota  England,  that  had  just  arrived  by  one  of  those  rare 
conriera  who  aometimea  honor  that  Maples  which  might 
be  BO  lucrative  a  mart  to  English  commerce  if  Neapolitan 
kings  cared  for  trade,  or  English  aenatoro  for  "  foreign 
politics."  Letters  from  stewards  and  bankers  were  soon 
got  through  ;  and  Maltravera  reserved  for  the  last  an 
epistle  from  Cleveland.  There  was  much  in  It  that 
touched  him  home.  After  some  dry  details  about  the 
property  to  which  MaltieveTS  had  now  succeeded,  and 
some  trifling  comments  upon  trifling  remarks  in  Ernest's 
former  letters,  Cleveland  went  on  thus :  — 

I  eonfeee,  my  dear  Ernest,  that  I  long  to  welcome  yon 
back  to  England,  Ton  have  been  abroad  long  enough  to  m» 
otbn  eoanttiea ;  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  piefer  them  to 
your  own.  Ton  an  at  Naples,  too ;  I  tremble  for  yon.  I 
know  well  that  delicious,  dreaming,  hobday-life  of  Italy,  so 
■weet  to  men  of  learning  and  imagination ;  so  sweet,  too,  to 
yonth,  BO  sweet  to  pleasure  I  But,  Ernest,  do  yon  not  feel 
already  bow  it  enervates,  —  how  the  luxurious  far  nisnts  un- 
fits u  for  grave  exertion  1    Hen  may  become  too  refined  and 
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too  batidioiu  for  luefal  purpoaet;  and  nowheie  can  t^e;  b»- 
come  so  more  rapidlj  tbon  in  lUlj.  Hj  dear  &neit,  I  know 
fon  well :  yon  Me  not  nude  to  sink;  down  into  a  virtnoM 
with  a  cabinet  full  of  cameos  and  a  head  fall  of  pictures ;  still 
less  an  you  made  to  be  an  indolent  cicis1>eo  to  «ome  fair 
Italian,  with  one  passion  and  two  ideas  ;  and  yet  I  have 
known  men  as  clever  as  yon  whom  that  bewitching  Italy  has 
rank  into  one  or  other  of  these  insignificant  beiuys.  Don't 
ran  away  with  the  notion  that  you  have  plenty  of  time  before 
you.  Tou  have  no  sucb  thing.  At  your  age,  and  with  your 
fbrtone  (I  wish  yon  were  not  so  rich  '. ),  the  holiday  of  one 
year  becomes  the  cnatou  of  the  next.  In  England,  to  be  a 
useful  or  a  distinguished  man,  you  must  labor.  Now,  labor 
itself  is  sweet,  if  we  take  to  it  early.  We  are  a  bald  race,  bat 
we  are  a  manly  one ;  aud  our  stage  is  Uie  most  exciting  in 
Europe  for  an  able  and  an  honest  ambition.  Perhaps  yon  will 
t«U  me  you  ate  not  ambitions  now.  Very  possibly ;  but 
ambitious  you  will  be.  And,  believe  me,  there  is  nonnhappiar 
wretch  than  a  man  who  is  ambitious  but  disappointed)  who 
haa  the  desire  for  &me,  but  has  lost  the  power  to  achieve 
it ;  who  longs  for  the  goal,  but  will  not,  and  cannot,  put  away 
his  slippers  to  walk  to  it.  What  I  roost  fear  for  yon  is  one  of 
these  two  evils,  —  an  early  mamoge,  or  a  fatal  liouon  with 
some  married  woman.  The  &rst  evil  is  certainly  the  least, 
but  for  gou  it  would  still  be  a  great  one.  With  your  sensitive 
romance,  with  your  morbid  cravings  for  the  ideal,  domestic 
happinew  would  soon  grow  trite  and  dull.  You  would  de- 
maud  new  excitement,  aud  become  a  rastless  and  disgusted 
man.  It  is  nec«asary  for  you  to  get  rid  of  all  the  false  fever 
of  life  before  yon  settle  down  to  everiasting  ties.  Ton  do  not 
yet  know  your  own  mind ;  yon  would  choose  yonr  partner 
from  some  visionary  caprice  or  momentary  impulse,  and  not 
from  the  deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of  those  qualities  which 
would  most  harmonize  with  your  own  characta.  Peoplet  to 
live  happily  with  each  other,  must  jft  in,  as  it  were, — the 
pioud  be  mated  with  the  meek,  the  irritable  with  the  gentle, 
and  so  forth.  No,  ray  dear  Ualtravere,  do  not  think  of  mar- 
riage yet  awhile  ;  and  if  there  ia  any  danger  of  it,  come  over 
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to  me  iinniedUt«l7.  Bvt  if  1  warn  yoa  againM  ft  Uwfal  tit, 
Iiow  mach  more  tgainit  an  illicit  one !  Tou  are  predselj  of 
the  age  and  of  the  diapoeitioQ  wliich  iwder  the  temptation  aa 
atroog  and  to  deadl; .  With  fou  It  might  not  be  the  lin  of 
aa  hour,  but  the  houdage  of  a  lite.  I  know  your  chiTalric 
honor,  jonr  tender  heart;  I  know  how  faithful  jon  would  be 
to  one  who  had  lacriflced  for  you.  But  that  fidelity,  Mal- 
traTerg,  to  what  a  life  of  wasted  talent  and  energies  would  it 
not  compel  jout  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  (for  that 
needa  no  comment)  the  question  of  the  grand  imnioralitj, 
what  BO  fatal  to  a  bold  and  proud  temper  aa  to  be  at  war  with 
society  at  the  first  entrance  into  lifet  What  so  withering  to 
manly  aims  and  purposes  as  the  giTing  into  the  keeping  of  a 
woman  who  has  interest  in  jour  lore,  and  interest  again*! 
your  career  which  tni^t  part  you  at  once  from  her  side, 
the  control  of  your  future  destinies  1  I  could  say  more,  but  I 
trust  what  I  have  said  it  superfluous ;  it  so,  pray  assure  me  of 
it.  Depend  upon  this,  Ernest  Maltraren,  that  if  you  do  not 
fulfil  what  nature  intended  for  your  fate,  you  will  be  a  morbid 
misanthrope,  or  an  indolent  Toluptuary,  wretclied  and  list- 
less in  manhood,  repining  and  joyless  in  old  age.  Bat  if  you 
do  fulfil  your  fate,  you  must  enter  soon  into  your  apprentice- 
ship. Let  me  see  yon  labor  and  aspire, — no  matter  what  in, 
what  to.    Work,  work,  — that  is  all  1  ask  of  you! 

"I  wish  you  could  see  your  old  country-house;  it  has  a 
Tenerable  and  picturesque  look,  and  during  your  minority 
they  h*»e  let  the  ivy  corer  three  sides  of  it.  Montaigne 
might  have  liTed  there.    Adieu,  dearest  Ernest, 

Toot  aniious  and  affectionate  gusrdian, 

Fbedebick  Clevclamd. 

P.  S.  —  I  am  writing  a  book;  It  shall  last  me  ten  yt»n; 
It  occupies  me,  but  does  not  fatigue.     Write  a  book  yourself. 

MaltraTera  had  just  finished  this  letter  wheo  Ferren 
entered  impatienllj.  "  WiHyou  ride  out?"  said  he,  "I 
have  sent  the  breakfast  away ;  I  saw  that  breakfast  was 
a  vain  hope  toJay,  —  indeed,  my  appetite  U  gone." 
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"  Pihaw  I "  s8id  MaltraTen. 

"  Fahaw  I  humph  I  for  my  port,  I  like  well-bred 
people." 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Cleveland." 

"And  what  the  deuce  has  that  got  to  do  with  the 
chocolate  T  " 

"  Oh,  Lumley,  you  are  inoofferable ;  you  think  of  noUi- 
ing  but  yourself,  and  self  with  you  means  nothing  that  is 
not  anjmaL" 

"  Why,  yea ;  I  believe  I  have  some  sense,"  replied 
Ferreie,  complacently.  "  I  know  the  philosophy  of  life. 
All  nn£edged  bipeds  aie  animals,  I  euppoee.  If  Provi- 
dence had  made  me  graminivorous,  I  should  h^ve  eaten 
gnus ;  if  ruminating,  I  should  have  chewed  the  cod.  Bat 
as  it  has  made  me  a  camivorons,  culinary,  and  caohiuna- 
tory  animal,  I  eat  a  cutiet,  scold  about  the  sauce,  and 
laugh  at  you ;  and  this  is  what  you  call  being  selfish  I " 

It  was  late  at  noon  when  Maltravera  found  himself  at 
the  paUxco  of  Madame  de  Ventadonr.  He  was  surprised, 
but  agreeably  so,  that  be  was  admitted,  for  ttie  first  time, 
into  t^t  private  sanctum  which  bean  tiie  hackneyed  Utle 
of  boudoir.  But  there  vns  little  enough  of  tito  fine  lady's 
boudoir  in  the  simple  morning-room  of  Madame  de  Ven- 
tadonr ;  it  was  a  lofty  apartment,  stored  with  books,  and 
furnished,  not  without  claim  to  grace,  bnt  widi  very 
small  attention  to  luzniy. 

Talerie  was  not  tiatm ;  tad  Maltraveis,  left  alone,  after 
a  hasty  glance  around  the  chamber,  leaned  abstractedly 
against  the  wall,  and  forgot,  alas  I  all  the  admonitions  of 
Cleveland.  In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened,  and 
Talerie  entered.  She  was  nnUBnally  pale,  and  Maltraven 
thonght  her  eyelids  betiayed  tiie  traces  of  tears.  He  was 
touched,  and  his  heart  smote  him. 

"  I  have  kept  you  waiting  I  fear,"  said  Valerie,  mo 
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tioniug  him  to  a  seat  at  a  little  distance  from  that  on 
which  she  plaood  hereell ;  "but  you  will  forgive  me," 
she  added,  with  a  alight  smile.  Then,  abBerring  he  was 
about  to  epeak,  ahe  went  on  rapidly,  "Hear  me,  Mr. 
MaltraveTB  1  Before  70a  apeak,  hear  me !  You  uttered 
words  last  night  that  ought  never  to  have  been  addresaed 
to  me.    You  professed  to  —  love  me." 

"PiofeBBedl" 

"Answer  me,"  said  Valerie,  with  abrupt  energy,  "not 
as  man  to  woman,  but  as  one  human  creature  to  another. 
From  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  from  the  con  of  jonr 
conscience,  I  call  on  you  to  apeak  the  honest  and  the 
simple  truth.  Do  you  love  me  as  your  hearty  your 
genius,  must  be  capable  of  bving  t " 

"  I  love  you  truly,  —  passionately  1 "  said  Maltiavers, 
surprised  and  confused,  but  still  with  enthusiasm  in  bia 
moaical  voice  and  earnest  eyes.  Valerie  gazed  upon  him 
as  if  she  sot^ht  to  penetrate  into  his  souL  Ualtravera 
went  on,  "Yea,  Valerie,  when  we  first  met,  you  aroused 
a  long  dormant  and  delicious  sentimwt ;  but,  since  then, 
what  deep  emotions  has  that  sentiment  called  foitb  t 
Your  graceful  intellect,  your  lovely  ^thaI^te,  wise  yet 
womanly,  have  completed  the  conquest  your  foce  and 
voice  began.  Valerie,  I  love  yoa  And  you  —  you, 
Valerie  —  ah  !  I  do  not  deceive  myself  —  you  also  —  " 

"  Love  !  "  inteiTupted  Valerie,  deeply  blushing  but  in 
a  calm  voice.  "  Ernest  Midtiavers,  I  do  not  deny  it ; 
honestly  and  frankly  I  confess  the  fault.  I  have  ex- 
amined my  heart  during  the  whole  of  the  last  sleepless 
n^ht,  and  I  confess  that  I  love  you.  Now,  then,  under^ 
stand  me :  we  meet  no  more." 

"What  I "  said  Maltravers,  falliug  involuntarily  at  faer 
feet,  and  seeking  to  detain  her  hand,  which  he  seized,  — r 
"  what  I  now,  when  you  have  given  life  a  new  charm, 
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will  you  ae  suddenly  bUat  itt  No,  Yaleris ;  no,  I  will 
not  listen  to  you." 

Itf&dame  de  Tentadour  rose  uid  said  with  a  cold 
dignity,  "  Hear  me  calmly,  or  I  quit  the  room ;  and  all  I 
would  DOW  Bay  rests  forever  unspoken," 

Maltrarers  roee  also,  folded  his  arms  haughtily,  bit  his 
lip,  and  stood  erect,  and  confronting  Valerie  rather  in  the 
attitude  of  an  accuser  than  a  suppliant 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  giavsly,  "  I  will  offend  no  more  ; 
I  will  trust  to  your  manner,  since  I  may  not  believe  your 

"You  are  cmel,"  said  Valerie,  smiling  mournfully; 
"  but  so  ate  all  men.  Now  let  me  make  myself  under- 
stood. I  was  betiothsd  to  Monsieur  de  Ventadour  in  my 
childhood.  I  did  not  see  him  till  a  month  before  we 
marrisd.  I  had  no  choice.  French  girb  have  none  I 
We  weie  wed.  I  had  formed  no  other  attachment.  I 
was  proud  and  vain ;  wealth,  ambition,  and  social  rank 
for  a  tame  aatisfisd  my  faculties  and  my  heart.  At  lengtii 
I  grew  restless  and  unhappy.  I  felt  that  the  something 
of  life  was  wanting.  Monsieur  de  Ventodour's  sist«r  wss 
the  first  to  recommebd  to  me  the  common  resource  of  our 
sex,  —  at  least,  in  France,  —  a  lover.  I  was  shocked 
and  startled,  for  I  belong  to  a  family  in  which  women  are 
chaste  and  men  brave.  I  began,  howeTCi,  to  look  around 
me,  and  examine  the  truth  of  the  philosophy  of  vice.  I 
found  that  no  woman,  who  loved  honestly  and  deeply  an 
illicit  lover,  was  happy.  I  found,  too,  the  hideous  pro- 
fundity of  Rochefoucauld's  maxim,  that  a  woman  —  I 
speak  of  French  women  —  may  live  without  a  lover; 
bul^  a  lover  once  admitted,  she  never  goes  through  life 
with  orUy  one.  She  is  deserted ;  she  cannot  bear  the 
anguish  and  the  solitude;  she  fills  up  the  void  with  a 
second  idoL     For  her  there  is  no  longer  a  foil  from  vir- 
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toa ;  it  is  a  ^ding  and  involontaiy  descent  from  an  to 
ein,  ^  old  age  comes  on  and  leaves  her  witiioat  love  and 
without  respect.  I  reasoned  calmly,  for  my  pasmtma  did 
not  blind  my  reason.  I  could  not  love  die  ^otisto  around 
me.  I  resolved  upon  my  career ;  and  now,  in  temptation, 
I  will  adhere  to  it.  Virtue  is  my  lover,  my  pride,  my 
comfort,  my  life  of  life.  Do  you  love  me,  and  will  you 
rob  me  of  this  treasure)  I  saw  you,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  fett  a  vague  and  intoxicating  interest  in  another ; 
but  I  did  not  dream  of  danger.  Aa  our  acquaiDtance  ad- 
vanced I  formed  to  myself  a  romantic  and  deligh^ul 
vision.  I  would  be  your  firmest,  your  taiiest  friend,  your 
confidant,  your  adviser,  —  perhaps  in  some  epochs  of  life 
your  inspiration  and  your  guide.  I  repeat  that  I  foresaw 
no  danger  in  youi  society.  I  felt  myself  a  nobler  and  a 
better  being.  I  felt  more  benevolent,  more  tolerant^ 
more  exalted.  I  saw  life  through  the  medium  of  purify- 
ing admiration  for  a  gifted  natui«  and  a  profound  and 
generous  souL  I  fancied  ve  m^ht  be  ever  thus,  each 
to  each,  —  one  strengthened,  assured,  supported  by  the 
other.  Nay,  I  even  contemplated  with  pleasure  the  pros- 
pect of  your  future  marriage  with  another ;  of  loving  your 
wife,  of  coAtributing  with  her  to  your  happiness.  My 
imagination  made  ma  forgot  that  we  ere  made  of  clay. 
Suddenly  all  these  visions  were  dispelled;  the  faiiy 
palace  was  overthrown,  and  I  found  myself  awake,  and  on 
the  brink  of  the  abyss :  you  loved  me,  and  in  the  moment 
of  that  fatal  confession,  the  mask  dropped  from  my  soul, 
and  I  felt  that  you  had  become  too  dear  to  me.  Be 
silent  still,  I  implore  you.  I  do  not  tell  you  of  the  emo- 
tions, of  the  struggles,  through  which  I  have  passed  the 
last  few  hours,  —  the  crisis  of  a  life.  I  tell  you  only  of 
the  resolution  I  formed.  I  thought  it  due  to  you,  nor 
unworthy  of  myself,  to  apeak  the  truth.     Perhaps  it 
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might  be  more  womanly  to  conceal  it ;  bat  my  he-art  has 
something  matculine  in  its  nature.  I  have  a  great  faith 
in  your  noblenesa.  I  believe  you  can  eympathize  with 
whatever  ia  beet  in  human  weakness ;  I  tell  you  that  I 
love  you ;  I  throw  myaelf  upon  your  generosity.  I  lie- 
seech  you  to  aniet  my  own  eenee  of  right,  to  Uiink 
well  of  me,  to  honor  me  —  and  to  leave  me  !  " 

During  the  last  part  of  this  strange  and  frank  avowal, 
Valerie's  voice  had  grown  inexpressibly  toQchiugj  her 
tenderness  forced  itself  into  her  manner ;  and  when  she 
ceased,  her  lip  quivered ;  her  tears,  repressed  by  a  violent 
effort,  trembled  in  her  eyes ;  her  hands  were  clasped ; 
her  attitude  was  that  of  humility,  not  pride. 

Maltravers  stood  perfectly  spell-bound.  At  length  he 
advanced,  dropped  on  one  knee,  kissed  her  hand  with  an 
aspect  and  aii  of  reverential  homage,  ajid  turned  to  quit 
the  loom  in  silence ;  for  he  would  not  dare  to  trust  him- 
self to  speak. 

Yalerie  gaeed  at  him  in  anxious  alarm.  "  Oh,  no,  no ! " 
she  exclaimed,  "do  not  leave  me  yet;  this  ia  out  last 
meeting,  —  our  last.  Tell  me,  at  least,  that  you  under- 
stand me ;  that  you  see,  if  I  am  no  weak  fool,  I  am  also 
no  heartless  coquette.  Tell  me  that  you  see  I  am  not  so 
hard  as  I  hare  seemed  ;  that  I  have  not  knowingly  trifled 
with  your  happiness  ;  that  even  now  I  am  not  selfish- 
Your  love,  —  I  ask  it  no  more !  But  your  esteem, 
your  good  opinion  I     Oh,  speak,  speak,  I  implore  you  1 " 

"  Valerie,"  said  Maltravera,  "  if  I  was  silent,  it  was  be- 
cause my  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  You  have  raised 
all  womanhood  in  my  eyes.  I  did  love  you ;  I  now 
venerate  and  adore.  Your  noble  frankness,  so  unlike  the 
irresolute  frailty,  the  miserable  wiles  of  your  sex,  has 
touched  a  chord  in  my  heart  that  has  been  mute  for 
years.     I  leave  you  to    think    better  of  human  nature. 
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Oh  ! "  h«  continaed,  "  hasten  to  forget  all  of  roe  that  can 
cost  you  a  pang.  Let  me  still,  in  absence  and  in  sad- 
ness, think  that  I  retain  in  your  friendship — let  it  be 
friendship  only  —  the  inspiration,  the  guide  of  which  you 
spoke ;  and  if  hereafter  men  shall  name  me  vith  pnise 
and  honor,  feel,  Talerie,  feel  that  I  have  comforted  my- 
self for  the  loss  of  your  love  by  becoming  worthy  of  your 
confidence,  youi  esteem.  Oh  that  we  had  met  earlier, 
when  no  barrier  was  between  us  1 " 

"Go,  go,  now,"  faltered  Valerie,  almost  choked  witii 
her  emotions ;  "  may  Heaven  bless  you !    Go ! " 

Ualtravers  muttered  a  kw  inaudible  and  incoherent 
words,  and  quitted  the  apartment; 
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Tha  mfln  of  Mue,  thowi  idols  of  tbe  ihaUoir,  mi«  rai;  inferior  to 
the  meo  of  pusioos.  It  is  the  stTong  panioni  which,  ree. 
coing  u»  from  iloth,  can  alone  impart  to  m  that  contina- 
•w  and   eameM   MMuUon   aeomaarj  to   great    iutellectnal 

•florto.  —  HSLTXTIUB. 

Whmn  Ferrers  letunied  that  day  from  his  cuetomary 
rid«,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  lobbies  and  hall  of  the 
apartment  which  he  occupied  in  common  with  Mal- 
trareTB  Uttered  with  bags  and  maiU*,  boxes  and  books, 
and  Etneat's  Swiss  T&let  directing  porters  and  waiters  in 
a  mosaic  of  French,  English,  and  Italian. 

"  Wall ! "  said  Lumley,  "  and  what  is  all  this  T " 

"  D  signore  va  partir,  saie,  ah,  mon  Pien  I  —  tout  of  a 


"  0-h  I  and  where  is  he  now  t " 

"  In  his  room,  saie." 

Over  the  chaos  strode  Ferrera  j  and  opening  the  door  of 
his  friend's  dressing-room  without  ceremony,  he  saw  Mal- 
traveis  buried  in  a  fauteuil,  with  hia  hands  drooping  on 
his  knees,  his  head  bent  over  his  breast,  and  his  whole 
attitude  expreeaire  of  dejection  and  ezhaostion. 

"  What  ia  the  matter,  my  dear  Ernest  1  You  hare  not 
killed  a  man  in  a  duel  1 " 

"No." 

"  What  then  1  Why  are  yon  going  away,  and 
whither  1 " 

"  No  matter ;  leave  me  in  peace." 
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"  Friendly ! "  said  Femn ;  "  very  friendly  t  And 
what  is  to  become  of  met  What  compenion  uu  I  to 
have  in  thk  cursed  resort  of  antiquarians  and  laxEarooi  1 
You  have  no  feeling,  Mr.  Maltravers  ! " 

"  Will  you  come  with  me,  then  t "  said  Malttaveis,  in 
vain  endeavoring  to  rouae  himaell 

"  But  where  are  you  goingl " 

"Anywhere  ;  to  Paris,  to  London." 

"  No ;  I  have  amiiiged  my  plans  for  the  aummar.  I 
am  not  ao  rich  as  some  people.  I  bate  change ;  it  ia  so 
expensive." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow  —  " 

"  Is  this  fair  dealing  with  me  T "  continued  Lumley, 
who,  for  onc«  in  his  life,  was  really  angiy.  "  If  I  were 
an  old  coat  you  had  worn  for  five  yean,  you  could  not 
throw  me  off  with  more  nonchalance." 

"  Ferrers,  forgive  me.  My  honor  is  concerned.  I 
must  leave  this  place.  I  tmst  you  will  remain  my  guest 
here,  though  in  the  absence  of  your  host.  Yon  know 
that  I  have  engaged  the  apartments  for  the  next  three 
months." 

"  Humph  I  "  said  Ferrers ;  "  as  that  is  the  case,  I  may 
as  well  stay  here.  But  why  so  secret  1  Have  you  se- 
duced Madame  de  Ventadour,  or  has  her  wise  husband 
hia  suspicions  }     Hein,  hein  j " 

Maltravers  smothered  his  disgust  at  this  coarsenesa; 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  greater  trial  of  temper  than  in 
*a  A«-friend's  gross  remarks  upon  the  connections  of  the 
heart 

"  Ferrers,"  eaid  he,  "  if  you  care  for  me,  breathe  not 
a  word  disrespectful  to  Madame  de  Veutadoui ;  she  is  an 
angel!" 

"But  why  leave  Naples)" 

"  Trouble  me  no  more." 
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"  Good-day,  sir,"  said  Ferreia,  highly  offended,  and  he 
stalked  out  of  the  chamber  j  nor  did  Emeat  see  him  again 
before  his  departure. 

It  was  late  that  evening  when  Maltraveis  found  him- 
self alone  in  his  carriage,  piuauing  by  Btarh^t  the  ancient 
and  melancholy  road  to  Mola  di  Ga^ta. 

His  soUtude  was  a  luxury  to  Maltravers ;  he  felt  an 
inexpressible  sense  of  release  to  be  freed  from  Ferrers. 
The  "hard  sense,  the  uopliant  though  humorous  imperi- 
ouBuess,  the  animal  sensuality  of  his  companion,  would 
have  been  a  torture  to  him  in  his  present  state  of  mind. 

The  next  morning  when  he  rose,  the  orange  blossoms 
of  Mola  di  Gaeta  were  sweet  beneath  the  window  of 
the  inn  where  he  rested.  It  was  now  the  early  spring, 
and  the  freshness  of  the  odor,  the  breathing  health  of 
earth  and  air,  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Italy  itself 
boosts  few  spota  more  lovely  than  that  same  Mola  di 
Qafita,  nor  does  that  halcyon  sea  wear,  even  at  Ifaplea 
or  Sorrento,  a  more  bland  and  enchanting  smOe. 

So,  after  a  hasty  and  scarcely  tasted  breakfast,  Mal- 
teavers  strolled  through  the  orange  groves,  and  gained 
the  beach;  and  there,  stretehed  at  idle  length  by  the 
murmuring  waves,  he  resigned  himself  to  Uiought,  and 
endeavored,  for  the  first  time  since  his  parting  with  Va- 
lerie, to  collect  and  examine  the  state  of  his  mind  and 
feelings.  Maltraveis,  to  his  own  surprise,  did  not  find 
himself  BO  unhappy  as  he  had  expected.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  soft  and  almost  delicious  sentiment,  which  he 
could  not  well  define,  floated  over  all  his  memories  of  the 
beautiful  Frenchwoman.  Perhaps  the  secret  was  that 
while  his  pride  was  not  mortified,  his  conscience  was 
not  galled;  perhaps,  also,  he  had  not  loved  Valerie  so 
deeply  as  he  had  imagined.  The  confession  and  the 
separation  hod  happily  come  before  her  presence  had 
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grown  —  Ihe  want  of  a  life.  As  it  was,  he  felt  as  if,  bj 
some  hoi;  and  myatic  sacrifice,  he  had  been  mode  rec<ni- 
ciled  to  himeeU  and  mankind.  He  woke  to  a  juater  and 
higher  appreifiation  of  human  natuie,  and  of  woman's  na- 
ture in  especial.  He  had  found  honesty  and  truth  where 
he  might  least  have  expected  it,  —  in  a  woman  of  a  court ; 
in  a  woman  surrounded  hj  vicious  and  frivoloos  circles ; 
in  a  woman  who  had  nothii^  in  the  opinion  of  her 
friends,  her  country,  her  own  husband,  the  social  ^stem 
in  which  she  moved,  to  keep  her  from  the  concessions  of 
frailty;  in  a  woman  of  the  Avorld,  a  woman  of  Paris! 
Yes;  it  was  his  very  disappointment  thai  drove  away 
the  fogs  and  vapors  that,  arising  from  the  marshee  of  the 
great  world,  had  gradually  settled  round  his  souL  Va- 
lerie de  Yentadour  had  taught  him  not  to  despise  her 
sex,  not  to  judge  by  appearances,  not  to  sicken  of  a  low 
and  a  hypocritical  world.  He  looked  in  his  heart  for  the 
love  of  Yalerie,  and  he  found  there  the  love  of  Virtue. 
Thus,  as  he  turned  his  eyes  inward,  did  he  gradually 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  the  true  impressions  engraved  there ; 
and  he  felt  the  bitterest  drop  of  the  deep  fountains  was 
not  sorrow  for  himself,  but  for  her.  What  pangs  must 
that  high  spirit  have  endured  ere  it  could  have  submitted 
to  the  avowal  it  had  made  I  Yet  even  in  this  afflictirai 
he  found  at  last  a  solace  :  a  mind  so  strong  could  sup- 
port and  heal  the  weakness  of  the  heart.  He  felt  that 
Yalerie  de  Yentadour  was  not  a  woman  to  pine  away  in 
the  unresisted  indulgence  of  morbid  and  unholy  emotions. 
He  could  not  flatter  himself  that  she  would  not  seek  to 
eradicate  a  love  she  repented ;  and  he  sighed  witii  a 
natural  selfishness  when  he  owned  also  that  sooner  or 
later  she  would  succeed,  "  But  be  it  so,"  said  he,  half 
aloud,  "  I  will  prepare  my  heart  to  rejoice  when  I  learn 
that  she  remembers  me  only  as  a  friend.  Kext  to  the 
bliss  of  her  love  is  the  pride  of  her  esteem." 
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Such  WM  the  Mntiment  with  which  his  reveries  closed^ 
oad  with  erery  league  that  bore  him  further  from  the 
south,  the  sentiment  grew  strengthened  and  confirmed. 

Ernest  UaltraTers  felt  that  there  is  in  Uie  affections 
themselves  so  much  to  purify  and  exalt,  that  even  on 
erring  love,  conceived  withont  a  cold  design,  and  (when 
its  nature  is  fairly  understood)  wrestled  against  with  a 
noble  spirit,  leaves  the  heart  more  tolerant  and  tender, 
and  the  mind  more  settled  and  enlarged.  The  philosophy 
limited  to  the  reason  puts  into  motion  t^e  automata  of 
the  closet }  hut  to  those  who  have  the  world  for  a  sta^ 
and  who  find  thair  hearts  are  the  great  actors,  experience 
and  wisdom  must  be  wrought  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
p«suon& 
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4  ^Uf  Up,  /iiyta  ttrat, 

Calum .  1  Ex  St/muo  in  ApttUnem 

to  all  men  Apollo  showi  himMlf ; 
I  MM  him,  —  htii  gctttl 
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CHAPTER    I. 


H«n  will  w«  rit,  Mid  let  the  wnuda  of  mwie 
Cnep  in  oar  e&n,  — aoft  Btillnesa  tnd  the  night 
Become  the  toticbee  of  sweet  bMzmoaj. 


BOAT  SOKQ  ON  THE  LAKE  OF  COMO. 

1. 
Tbk  Beautiful  Clime  t  —the  Clime  of  Lore  I 

Thon  beautiful  Italy ! 
Like  a  mother'a  ejee,  the  euneit  skies 

Ever  have  smites  for  thee  t 
Not  a  flower  tliat  blows,  not  a  beam  that  gjowi, 

But  what  is  in  lore  with  thee ! 


The  beautiful  lake,  the  Laiian  lak« ! ' 

Soft  lake  like  a  eilver  sea, 
The  UnntresB  Queen,  with  her  nympha  of  sheen, 

Never  had  bath  like  thee. 
Bee,  the  Lad  j  of  Night  and  hei  maids  of  Ugbt 

Even  now  are  mid-deep  in  thee. 

>  Tha  aadaat  name  for  Como, 
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BeantifQl  child  of  the  lonely  hilla, 

Ever  Meat  may  thy  Blnmbera  be  I 
No  moamer  should  tjead  bj  thy  dicamy  bed. 

No  life  bring  a  can  to  thee. 
Nay,  eoft  to  thy  bed  let  the  moniner  tread, 

And  life  be  a  dream  like  thee. 

Sach,  thoi^h  uttered  in  the  soft  Italian  tongue,  and 
nov  imperfectly  translated, — Buch  were  the  notes  that 
floated  one  lovely  evening  in  summer  along  the  X^ake  of 
Como.  The  boat  from  which  came  the  song  drifted 
gently  down  the  sparkling  waters,  towaida  the  mossy 
banks  of  a  lawn,  whence  on  a  little  eminence  gleamed  the 
white  walls  of  a  villa,  backed  by  vineyards.  On  that 
lawn  stood  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  hec  husband,  and  listening  to  the  song.  But  her 
delight  was  soon  deepened  into  one  of  more  personal 
interest,  as  the  boatmen,  nearing  the  banks,  changed 
their  measure,  and  she  felt  that  the  minstnlsy  was  in 
honor  of  herself. 

SEBBNADE  TO  THE  SONQSTfiESS. 


Chobds. 
Softly,  —  oh,  soft !  let  us  rest  on  the  oat. 
And  vex  not  a  billow  that  f>igba  to  the  shore; 
For  sacred  the  spot  where  the  stsrrj  waves  meet 
With  the  beach,  where  the  breath  of  the  citron  is  sweet. 
There's  a  spell  on  the  waves  that  now  waft  us  along 
To  the  last  of  our  Moses,  the  Spirit  of  Song. 

Rkcitativb. 
The  Eagle  of  old  renown, 
And  liie  Lombard's  iron  crown, 
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And  Milanfi  migfa^  name  are  oxat  no  mora ; 

But  hj  tbiB  glua^  water, 

HEvmonia'a  foongeet  danghtei 
Still  trom  the  lightDuig  nves  one  Iftural  to  our  ehoi*. 

9. 
Chobub. 
Thej  heard  thee,  Tenra,  the  Tenton,  the  Ganli 
Who  have  nised  the  mde  thrones  of  the  North  on  out  Ml ; 
They  hea»i  thee,  and  bowed  to  the  might  of  thj  song  ; 
Like  love  went  thj  itepi  o'er  the  hearts  of  the  etioug  ; 
As  the  moon  to  the  air,  as  the  aonl  to  the  day, 
To  the  void  of  this  earth  was  the  breath  of  thy  1^. 

Rboitativb. 

Honor  for  aye  to  her, 

The  bright  interpreter 
Of  Alt's  great  mysteries  to  the  enchanted  throng; 

While  tyrants  beard  thy  strains, 

Sad  Borne  forgot  her  chains ; 
The  world  the  sword  had  lost  was  conqnered  back  by  song ! 

"Thou  repentest,  my  Teresa,  that  thou  hast  renonnced 
thy  HnraliTig  careeT  for  a  dull  home  and  a  husband  old 
enough  to  be  thy  father,"  said  the  husband  to  the  wife^ 
with  a  smile  that  spoke  confidence  in  the  answer. 

"  Ah,  no  I  even  thie  homage  would  have  no  music  to 
me  if  thou  didst  not  hear  it." 

She  was  a  celebrated  peiBonage  in  Italy,  —  the  Signora 
Ceaarini,  now  Madame  de  Montaigne.  Her  earlier  youth 
had  been  spent  upon  the  stage,  and  her  promiae  of  vocal 
excellence  had  been  moat  brilliant.  But  aitet  a  brief 
though  splendid  career,  she  married  a  French  gentleman 
of  good  birth  and  fortune,  retired  from  the  st^^,  and 
spent  her  life  alternately  in  the  gay  saloons  of  Paris  and 
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ujxm  the  banks  of  the  dreamy  Como,  on  vliich  her  hiu- 
band  had  purchased  a  small  but  beautiful  villa.  She 
still,  however,  exercised  in  private  her  fascinating  art,  to 
which  —  foi  she  was  a  woman  of  singular  accomplishment 
and  talent  —  she  added  the  g:ift  of  the  improvisatrice. 
She  had  just  returned  for  the  summer  to  this  lovely  re- 
treat ;  and  a  party  of  enthuaiaBtic  youths  from  Milan  had 
sought  the  Lake  of  Como  t«  welcome  her  arrival  with  the 
suitable  homage  of  song  and  music.  It  is  a  charming 
relic,  that  custom  of  the  bright«r  days  of  Italy ;  and  I 
myself  have  listened,  on  the  still  waters  of  the  same  lake, 
to  a  similar  greeting  to  a  greater  genius,  —  the  que«nlike 
and  unrivalled  Fsfito,  the  Semiramis  of  Song  1  And 
while  my  boat  paused,  and  I  caught  something  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  serenaders,  the  boatman  touched  me, 
and  pointing  to  a  part  of  the  lake  on  which  the  setting 
sun  shed  its  rosiest  amile,  he  said,  "There,  signor,  was 
drowned  one  of  your  countrymen, — 'bellissimo  uomo ! 
che  fu  hello  ! ' "  Yea  ;  there,  in  the  pride  of  his  promia- 
ing  youth,  of  his  noble  and  almost  godlike  beauty,  beforft 
the  very  windows,  the  very  eyea,  of  his  bride,  the 
waves  without  a  frown  had  swept  over  the  idol  of  many 
hearta,  —  the  graceful  and  gallant  Locke.*  And  above 
his  grave  was  the  voluptuous  sky,  and  over  it  floated  the 
triumphant  music.     It  was  as  the  moral  of  the  Soman 

>  Captain  William  Locke  of  the  Life  Gnards  (theonlj  md  of  the 
Bccompliihed  Mr,  Locke  of  Norbor;  Park),  distiD^iahed  by  a 
character  tb«  moat  amiable,  and  bja  penumal  beaatj  that  certainlj 
equaled,  pecbaps  aorpaased,  the  higheat  masterpiece  of  Grecdaa 
•cnlptnre.  He  wu  retaminf;,  in  a  boat,  from  tbe  town  of  Como 
to  his  villa  OD  the  banks  of  the  lake,  when  the  boat  wae  apaet  bj 
one  of  the  mysterious  nnder-cnrreota  to  which  the  lake  is  dsngar- 
onaly  subjected,  and  b«  waa  drowned  in  sight  of  hia  bride,  who  waa 
waUhini;  hia  tetnm  from  the  terrace  oi  balcony  of  tlieir  home. 
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posts,  —  cftUing  the  living  to  a  holiday  over  the  oblivim 
of  the  dead. 

As  the  boat  now  touched  the  bank,  Madame  de  Mon- 
'  taigne  accosted  the  municianB,  thanked  them  with  a  sweet 
and  unaffected  earnestness  fot  the  compliment  so  deli- 
cately offered,  and  invited  them  ashore.  The  Milanese, 
who  were  eiz  in  number,  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
moored  their  boat  to  the  jutting  shore.  It  was  then 
that  Monsieur  de  Montaigne  pointed  out  to  the  notice  of 
his  wife  a  boat  that  had  lingered  nnder  the  shadow  of 
a  bank,  tenanted  by  a  young  man,  who  had  seemed  to 
listen  with  rapt  attention  to  the  music,  and  who  had  once 
joined  in  the  chorus  (as  it  was  twice  repeated),  with  a 
voice  BO  exquisitely  attuned,  and  so  rich  in  its  deep 
power,  that  it  had  awakened  the  admiration  even  of  the 
serenaders  themselves. 

"Does  not  that  gentleman  belong  to  your  party t"  De' 
Monta^pie  asked  of  the  Milaneee. 

"  No,  signor ;  we  know  him  not,"  was  the  answer. 
"  His  boat  came  unawares  upon  us  as  we  were  singing." 

While  this  question  and  answer  were  going  on,  the 
young  man  had  quitted  his  station,  and  his  oais  cut  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  lake  just  before  the  place  when 
De  Monta^ne  stood.  With  the  courtesy  of  his  couoky, 
the  Frenchman  lifted  hb  hat,  and,  by  his  gesture,  ar- 
rested the  eye  and  oar  of  the  solitary  rower.  "Will  you 
honor  us,"  ho  said,  "  by  joining  our  little  party  t " 

"It  is  a  pleasure  I  covet  too  much  to  refuse,"  replied 
the  boatman,  with  a  slight  f<weign  accent,  and  in  another 
moment  he  was  on  shore.  He  was  one  of  remarkable 
appearance.  His  long  hair  floated  with  a  careless  grace 
over  a  brow  more  calm  and  thoi^htful  than  became  his 
yean ;  his  manner  was  unusually  quiet  and  self-collected, 
and  not  without  a  ewtain  statelines^  tendered  more 
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fteiking  by  the  he^ht  of  bis  stature,  a  lordly  contour  of 
feature,  and  a  serene  but  settled  expression  of  melanchDly 
in  his  eyes  and  smile.  "  You  will  easily  believe,"  said 
be,  "tbat,  cold  as  my  countrymen  are  esteemed  (for  you  ' 
must  have  discovered  already  that  I  am  an  Englishman), 
t  could  not  but  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  those  about 
me,  when  loitering  near  the  very  ground  sacred  to  the 
iospiistion.  For  the  rest,  I  am  residing  for  the  present 
in  yonder  villa,  opposite  to  your  own  ;  my  name  is  Mai 
travers,  and  I  am  enchanted  to  think  that  I  am  no  longer 
a  personal  stranger  to  one  whose  fame  has  already  reached 
me." 

Madame  de  Montaigne  was  flatter«d  by  something  in 
the  manner  and  tone  of  the  Englishman,  which  said  a 
great  deal  more  than  bis  words ;  and  in  a  few  minutes, 
beneath  the  influence  of  the  happy  Continental  ease,  the 
whole  party  seemed  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  for 
years.  Wines  and  fruita,  and  other  simple  and  unpre- 
tending refeesbments,  were  brought  out  and  arranged  on 
a  rude  table  upon  the  grass,  round  which  the  guests 
seated  themselves  with  their  host  and  hostess ;  and  ttie 
clear  moon  shone  over  them,  and  the  lake  slept  below  in 
silver.     It  was  a  scene  for  a  Boccaccio  or  a  Claude. 

The  conversation  naturally  fell  upon  music ;  it  is 
almost  the  only  thing  which  Italians  in  general  can  be 
said  to  know,  —  and  even  that  knowledge  comes  to  ^lem, 
like  Dogberry's  reading  and  writing,  by  nature,  —  for  of 
music,  as  an  art,  the  unprnfesaional  amateurs  know  but 
little.  As  vain  and  arrogant  of  the  last  wreck  of  their 
national  genius  as  the  Komans  of  old  were  of  the  empire 
of  all  arts  and  arms,  they  look  upon  the  harmonies  of 
other  lands  as  barbarous ;  nor  can  they  appreciate  or 
understand  appreciation  of  the  mighty  German  music, 
which  is  the  proper  minstreby  of  a  nation  of  men,  —  a 
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moBic  of  phOosopby,  of  heroism,  of  the  intellect  and  the 
imagination,  beside  which  the  stnuus  of  modem  It&ly 
are  indeed  effeminate,  fantastic,  and  artificially  feeble. 
Rosaini  is  the  Canova  of  moaic,  with  much  of  the  pretty, 
with  nothing  of  the  grand  I 

The  little  party  talked,  however,  of  music,  with  an 
animation  and  guato  that  charmed  the  melancholy  Ual- 
travera,  who  for  weeks  had  known  no  companion  save  his 
own  thonghts,  and  with  whom,  at  all  times,  enthusiasm 
for  any  art  found  a  ready  sympathy.  He  listened  att«n- 
tlTely,  but  said  little,  and  from  time  to  time,  whenever 
the  conTersatioD  flagged,  amused  himself  hy  examining 
his  companions.  The  six  Milaneee  had  nothing  remarka- 
ble in  their  countenances  or  in  their  talk ;  tiiey  possessed 
the  characteristic  energy  and  volubility  of  their  country- 
*  men,  with  something  of  the  masculine  dignity  wbitdi  dis- 
tinguiehes  the  Lombard  from  the  Southern,  and  a  littie  of 
the  French  polish,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  seldom 
fail  to  contract.  Their  rank  was  evidently  that  of  the 
middle  class ;  for  Milan  has  a  middle  class,  and  one  which 
promises  great  results  hereafter.  But  they  were  noways 
distinguished  from  a  thousand  other  Milanese  whom 
Uoltiavers  had  met  in  the  walks  and  cafes  of  their  noble 
city.  The  host  was  somewhat  more  interesting.  He  was  a 
tall,  handsome  man,  of  about  eight-and-forty,  with  a  high 
forehead,  and  features  strongly  impressed  with  the  sober 
chaTaot«r  of  thought  He  had  but  little  of  the  French 
vivacity  in  his  manner  ;  and  without  looking  at  his  coun 
tenanoB,  you  would  still  have  felt  insensibly  that  he  waa 
the  oldest  of  the  party.  His  wife  was  at  least  twenty 
years  younger  than  himself,  mirthful  and  playful  as  a 
child,  but  with  a  certain  feminine  and  fascinating  soft 
neas  in  her  unrestrained  gestures  and  sparkhng  gayety, 
which  seemed  to  subdue  her  natural  joyousness  into  the 
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form  uid  method  of  conventional  elegance.  Dark  hair 
carelesBlj  arranged ;  an  opea  f<H«lieiid  ;  large  black  laugh- 
ing ejea ;  a  Bmall,  straight  nose ;  a  complexion  juBt  re- 
lieved from  the  olive  by  an  evanescent  yet  perpetuallj 
recurring  blush ,  a  round,  dimpled  cheek ;  an  exqnieitelj 
shaped  mouth  with  small,  pearl;  teeth  ,  and  a  light  and 
delicate  figure  a  little  below  the  ordinary  standard,  —  com- 
pleted the  picture  of  Madame  de  Montaigne. 

"  Well,"  sold  Signer  Tiiabaloachi,  the  most  loquacious 
and  sentimental  of  the  guests,  filling  bis  glass,  "  these 
ate  hours  to  think  of  for  the  rest  of  life.  But  we  can- 
not hope  the  signora  will  long  remember  what  tM  never 
can  forget  Faris,  says  the  French  proverb,  itt  UparatUs 
da  /emmet ;  and  in  paradise,  I  take  it  for  granted,  we 
recollect  very  little  of  what  happened  on  eartii." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Madame  de  Montaigne,  with  a  pretty,  ' 
musical  laugh,  -'  in  Paris  it  is  the  rage  to  despise  the 
frivolous  life  of  cities,  and  to  affect  dei  tetUivuiu  r»- 
mane§qiui.  This  is  procisely  the  scene  whidi  out  fine 
ladies  and  fine  writers  would  die  to  talk  of  and  to  describe.  . 
In  it  not  so,  m<m  ami  t "  and  she  turned  affectionately  to 
De  Montaigne. 

"  True,"  replied  be ;  "  but  you  are  not  worthy  of  such 
a  scene  :  you  laugh  at  sentiment  and  romance." 

"  Only  at  French  sentiment  and  the  romance  of  the 
Ghansste  d'Antia  You  English,"  she  continued,  shak' 
ing  her  head  at  Maltrevere,  "  have  spoiled  and  corrupted 
us:  we  ore  not  content  to  imitate  you,  we  must  excel 
you ;  we  out-horror  horror,  and  rush  from  tbe  extrava- 
gant into  the  frantic ! " 

"The  ferment  of  the  new  school  is,  perhape,  better 
than  the  stagnation  of  the  old,"  said  Maltravers.  "  Yet 
even  you,"  addreseing  himself  to  the  Italians,  "  who  first, 
in  Petisrch,  in  Tasso,  aud  in  Ariosto,  set  to  Europe  the 
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ex&mple  of  the  ■entimental  and  the  romantic  ;  who  bnilt 
among  the  very  ruina  of  the  cksaic  school,  amidst  its 
Corinthian  colamns  and  sweeping  aiches,  the  apiree  and 
battlements  of  the  Gothic,  —  even  you  are  deserting  yoni 
old  models  and  guiding  hterature  into  newer  and  wilder 
paths.  Tis  the  way  of  the  world;  eternal  progress  ia 
eternal  change." 

"Very  poBsibly,"  said  Signor  Tirabaloschi,  who  under- 
stood nothing  of  what  was  said.  "  Nay,  it  is  extremely 
profound ;  on  reflection,  it  is  beautiful,  —  superb :  you 
Englbh  are  so  —  so  —  in  short,  it  is  admirable.  Ugo 
Foscolo  is  a  great  genius ;  so  ia  Monti ;  and  as  for 
Kossini,  —  you  know  hia  lost  opera,  —  cota  ttupenda  /" 

Madame  de  Montaigne  ^anced  at  MaltraTeis,  dapped 
her  little  handa,  and  laughed  outright  Maltravera  caught 
tiie  contagion,  and  laughed  also ;  but  he  hastened  to 
repair  the  pedantic  error  he  had  committed  of  talking 
over  the  heads  of  the  company.  He  took  up  the  guitar 
wbicli,  among  their  muaical  inatrumente,  the  serenaders 
had  brought,  and  after  touching  its  choids  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, said,  "After  all,  madame,  in  your  society,  and 
with  this  moonlit  lake  before  us,  we  feel  as  if  music  wer« 
our  best  medium  of  conversatian.  Let  ue  prevail  upon 
&ese  genUemen  to  delight  us  once  mote." 

"Ton  foreatall  what  I  was  going  to  aak,"  said  the  ex- 
alnger ;  and  Maltiavera  offered  the  guitsi  to  Tirabaloschi, 
who  was,  in  fact,  dying  to  exhibit  hia  powers  again.  He 
took  the  instrument  with  a  slight  grimace  of  modesty, 
and  dien,  saying  to  Madame  de  Montaigne,  "  There  is  a 
song  omiposed  by  a  young  friend  of  mine,  which  is  much 
admired  by  the  ladies,  though  to  me  it  seems  «  little 
too  sentimental,"  sang  the  following  stanzas  (as  good 
ungers  are  wont  to  do)  with  aa  much  feeling  as  if  he 
could  understand  ^em :  — 
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When  etara  are  in  the  quiet  skiee, 

Then  moet  I  pine  for  thee  ; 
Bend  on  me,  then,  thy  tender  ejee, 

Aa  Stan  look  on  the  sea ! 

For  tfaoogbtB,  like  wnTet  that  glide  by  nighty 

Ak  atilleHt  where  they  shine ; 
Hiae  earthly  love  lies  hn^hed  in  light, 

Beneath  the  heaven  of  thine. 

There  ia  an  boor  when  angels  keep 

Familiar  watch  on  men  ; 
When  coarser  sank  aw  wtnpt  in  aleep,  — 

Sweet  spirit,  meet  me  then. 

There  ia  an  hour  when  holy  dreams, 

Through  slumber,  faireat  glide ; 
And  in  that  mystic  hour  it  seems 

Thou  ehouldat  be  by  my  side. 

The  thoughts  of  thee  too  sacred  are 

For  daylight's  common  beam; 
I  can  but  know  thee  aa  my  star. 

My  angel,  and  my  dream  [ 

And  now,  the  example  set,  and  the  praJsaa  of  the  fati 
hostesa  exciting  general  emulation,  the  guitar  circled  from 
hand  to  band,  and  each  of  the  Italians  performed  his 
part ;  you  might  have  fancied  youtseli  at  one  of  the  old 
Greek  feasts,  with  the  lyre  and  the  myrtle-branch  going 
the  round. 

But  both  the  Italians  and  the  Englishman  felt  the 
entertainment  would  be  incomplete  without  hearing  the 
celebrated  vocalist  and  improvisatrice  who  pieoided  over 
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the  litUe  banquet;  and  Madame  de  Montaigne,  with  a 
woman's  tac^  divined  the  general  wish,  and  anticipated 
the  request  that  was  sure  to  be  made.  So  she  took  the 
guitoi  foom  the  last  singer,  and  turning  to  MaltraTeis, 
said,  "  You  have  heard,  of  course,  some  of  our  more  emi- 
nent improvisatori,  and  therefore  if  I  ask  you  for  a  sub- 
ject it  will  only  be  to  prove  to  you  that  the  talent  is  not 
general  amoi^t  the  Italians." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Sfaltraveis,  "  I  have  heard,  indeed,  some 
ugly  old  gentlemen,  with  immense  whiskets  and  gestures 
of  the  most, alarming  ferocity,  pour  out  their  vehement 
impromptus ;  but  I  have  never  yet  listened  to  a  young 
and  a  handsome  lady.  I  shall  only  believe  the  iiupiiation 
when  I  hear  it  direct  from  the  Muse." 

"  Well,  I  will  do  my  best  to  deserve  your  compliments  ; 
you  must  give  me  the  theme," 

Maltravers  paused  a  moment,  and  suggested  the  In- 
fluence of  Praise  on  Genius. 

The  improvisatiice  nodded  assent,  and  after  a  short 
prelude,  broke  forth  into  a  wild  and  varied  strain  of 
verse,  in  a  voice  so  exquisitely  sweety  with  a  taste  so 
accurate,  and  a  feeling  so  deep,  titat  the  poetry  sounded 
to  the  enchanted  listeners  like  the  language  that  Aimida 
might  have  uttered.  Yet  the  verses  themselves,  like  all 
extemporaneous  effusions,  were  of  a  natore  both  to  pass 
from  the  memoiy  and  to  defy  transcription. 

When  Madame  de  Montaigne's  song  ceased,  no  rap- 
turous plaudits  followed  :  the  Italians  were  too  affected 
by  the  science,  Maltravers  by  the  feeling,  for  the  coarse- 
ness of  ready  praise ;  and  ere  that  delighted  silence  which 
made  the  first  impulse  was  broken,  a  new-comei,  descending 
from  the  groves  that  clothed  the  ascent  behind  the  house, 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  party. 

"Ah,  my  dear  brother,"  cried  Madame  de  Montaigne, 
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starting  up,  and  hanging  fondly  on  the  ann  of  the 
stranget,  "  nh;  have  you  lingered  ao  long  in  the  wood  t 
Tou,  so  delicate !     And  how  are  you !     How  pale  you 

"  It  is  bat  the  reflection  of  the  moonUght,  Teresa,"  said 
tiie  iatmder.  "I  feel  welL"  So  aajing,  he  scowled  on 
the  merry  party,  and  turned  as  if  to  slink  away. 

"  No,  no,"  whispered  Teresa ;  "  you  most  stay  a  moment 
and  be  presented  to  my  guests :  there  is  an  Englishman 
here  whom  you  will  like,  —  who  will  interett  you." 

With  that  she  almost  draped  bim  forward,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  her  guests.  Signer  Ceearini  returned  their 
salutations  with  a  mixture  of  bashiulness  and  hauteur,  half 
awkward  and  half  graceful,  and  muttering  some  inaudible 
greeting,  sank  into  a  seat,  and  appeared  instantly  tost  in 
reverie.  Ualtravers  gazed  upon  him,  and  was  pleased 
with  his  aspect,  which,  if  not  handsome,  was  strange 
and  peculiar.  He  was  extremely  slight  and  thin,  his 
cheeks  hollow  and  colorless,  with  a  profusion  of  black, 
silken  ringlets  that  almost  descended  to  his  shoulders. 
His  eyes,  deeply  sunk  into  his  head,  were  large  and  in- 
tensely brilliant ;  and  a  thin  mustache,  curling  downward, 
gave  an  additional  austerity  to  his  mouth,  which  was 
closed  with  gloomy  and  half-sarcastic  firmness.  He  was 
not  dressed  as  people  dress  in  general,  but  wore  a  frock  of 
dark  camlet,  with  a  large  shirt-collai  turned  down,  and  a 
narrow  slip  of  black  silk  twisted  rather  than  tied  round 
his  throat ;  his  nether  garment  fitted  tight  to  hie  limbs, 
and  a  pair  of  half-hesaians  completed  his  costume.  It 
was  evident  that  the  young  man  (and  be  was  very  young, 
—  perhaps  about  nineteen  or  twenty)  indulged  that  cox- 
combry of  the  picturesque  which  is  the  sign  of  a  vainer 
mind  than  la  the  commoner  coxcombry  of  the  mocU. 

It  is  astonidiing  how  frequently  it  happens  that  the 
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introduction  of  a  single  intrader  upon  a.  social  party  is 
sufficient  to  deetroy  all  the  familiar  harmony  tliat  existed 
there  before.  We  see  it  even  when  the  intruder  is  agree 
able  and  oommunicatiTe ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  a 
ghost  could  scarcely  have  been  a  more  unwelcoming  or 
unwelcome  visitor.  The  presence  of  this  shy,  speechless, 
BupercUiouB-looking  man  threw  a  damp  over  the  whole 
group.  The  gay  Tirabaloschi  immediately  discovered 
that  it  vae  time  to  depart ;  it  had  not  struck  any  one 
before,  but  it  certainly  was  late.  The  Italians  began  to 
bustle  about,  to  collect  their  music,  to  make  fine  speeches 
and  fine  professions,  to  bow  and  to  smile,  to  scramble  into 
their  boat,  and  to  push  off  towards  the  inn  at  Como, 
where  they  had  ei^aged  their  quarters  for  the  night.  &b 
the  boat  glided  away,  and  while  two  of  them  were  em- 
ployed at  the  oar,  the  remainii^  four  took  up  their  in- 
struments and  sang  a  parting  glee.  It  was  quite  midnight ; 
the  hush  of  all  things  around  had  grown  more  intense 
and  profound ;  there  was  a  wonderful  might  of  Bilence  in 
the  shining  air  and  amidst  the  shadows  thrown  by  the 
near  banks  and  the  distant  hills  over  the  water.  So  that 
as  the  music,  chiming  in  with  the  oars,  grew  fainter  and 
funter,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  thrilling  and  mag- 
ical effect  it  produced. 

The  party  ashore  did  not  speak ;  there  ires  a  moisture, 
a  grateful  one,  in  the  bright  eyes  of  Teresa,  as  she  leaned 
upon  the  manly  form  of  De  Montaigne,  for  whom  her  at- 
tachment was,  perhaps,  yet  more  deep  and  pure  for  the 
difference  of  their  ages.  A  girl  who  once  lores  a  man, 
not  indeed  old,  but  much  older  than  herself,  lores  him 
with  such  a  looking  vp  and  venerating  love  !  Maltravers 
stood  a  little  apart  from  the  couple,  on  the  edge  of  the 
shelving  bank,  with  folded  arms  and  thoughtful  counte- 
nance.    "  How  is  it,"  said  he,  unconscious  that  he  was 
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speaking  half  aloud,  "  that  the  commonest  beinga  of  the 
world  should  be  able  to  give  us  a  pleasnie  bo  unworldly  t 
What  a  contrast  between  those  musicians  and.  this  music  I 
At  this  distance  their  forms  are  so  dimly  seen,  one  might 
almost  fancy  the  creators  of  those  sweet  sounds  to  be  of 
another  mould  from  us.  Perhaps  even  thus  the  poetry 
of  the  past  rings  on  our  ears,  ^  the  deeper  and  the 
diviner,  because  removed  from  the  clay  which  made  the 
poets.  0  Art,  Art!  how  dost  thou  beautify  and  exalt 
us  1    What  is  Nature  without  thee  ! " 

"  You  are  a  poet,  dgnor,"  said  a  soft,  clear  voice  beside 
the  soliloquist;  and  Maltiavera  started  to  find  that  he 
had  had  unknowingly  a  listener  in  the  young  Cesarini. 

"  No,"  said  Maltravers ;  "  I  cull  the  flowers,  I  do  not 
cultivate  the  soil" 

"And  why  nott"  said  Cesarini,  with  abrupt  energy. 
"Tou  are  an  Englishman,  you  have  a  public,  you  have  a 
country,  you  have  a  living  stage,  a  breathing  audience ; 
we  Italians  hare  nothing  but  the  dead." 

As  he  looked  on  the  young  man,  Maltravers  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  sudden  animation  which  glowed  upon 
bis  pale  features. 

"  You  asked  me  a  question  I  would  fain  put  to  you," 
said  the  Englishman,  after  a  pause.  "  ToUy  methinks, 
are  a  poetl" 

"I  have  fancied  that  I  might  be  one.  But  poetry 
wiUi  US  is  a  bird  in  the  wilderness:  it  singe  from  an 
impulse;  the  song  dies  without  a  listener.  Oh  that  I 
belonged  to  a  Uvincf  country,  —  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, America,, —  and  not  to  the  corruption  of  a  dead 
giant«ss  ;  for  such  is  now  the  land  of  the  ancient  lyre." 

"  Let  us  meet  again,  and  soon,"  said  Maltravers,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand. 

Cesarini  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  accepted  and 
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returned  the  proffered  salutation.  Beserred  m  he  was, 
■omething  in  Maltnvers  attracted  him ;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  that  in  Ernest  which  fascinated  moat  of  those 
tinhappy  eccentrics  who  do  not  move  in  the  common 
oihit  of  the  world. 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  Englishman  had  said  fare- 
well to  the  owners  of  the  villa,  and  his  light  boat  skimmed 
rapidly  over  the  tide. 

"  What  do  jou  think  of  the  Infflae  t "  said  Madame 
de  Montaigne  to  her  husband,  as  the;  turned  towaida  the 
house.     (They  said  not  a  word  about  the  Milanese.) 

"  He  has  a  noble  bearing  for  one  so  young,"  said  the 
Frenchman,  "  and  seems  to  have  seen  the  world,  and  both 
to  have  profited  and  to  have  suffered  by  it." 

"  Be  will  prove  an  acquisition  to  our  society  here," 
letomed  Teresa ;  "  he  interests  me.  And  yon,  Gasbuo- 
cio,"  turning  to  seek  for  her  brother;  but  Ceearioi  had 
already,  with  his  usual  ooiseless  step,  disappeaied  within 
the  house. 

"  Alas,  my  poor  brother ! "  she  said ;  "  I  cannot  ccnn- 
prebend  him.     What  does  he  desire  t " 

"  Fame ! "  rephed  De  Montaigne,  calmly.  "  It  is  a 
vain  shadow;  no  wooder  that'he  disquiets  himself  in 
vain." 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Alas  I  what  boots  it  with  inccBMDt  can 
To  strictlj  meditate  the  thaokleu  Hnae  1 
Were  it  tiot  better  doue  at  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amarfllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tauglee  of  Nen»'s  bait  1 

MtLTOK ;  Lifcidai. 

Thhrb  b  nothing  inore  salutary  to  actiTe  men  than  oc£ft- 
(donal  mterrats  of  repose,  —  when  we  look  within,  instead 
of  without,  and  examine  almost  insensibly  (for  I  hold 
strict  and  conscious  self-scrutiny  a  thing  much  rarer  than 
we  suspect)  what  we  have  done,  what  we  are  capable 
of  doing.  It  is  settling,  as  it  were,  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  with  the  past,  before  we  plunge  into  new  specu- 
lations. Such  an  interval  of  repose  did  Maltravers  now 
enjoy.  In  utter  solitude,  so  far  as  familiar  companionship 
is  concerned,  he  hod  for  several  weeks  been  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  hid  own  chaiacter  and  mind.  lie 
read  and  thought  much,  but  without  any  exact  or  defined 
object  I  think  it  is  Montaigne  who  says  somewhere, 
"  People  talk  about  thinking ;  but  for  my  part  I  never 
think  except  when  I  sit  down  to  write."  I  believe  this 
is  not  a  very  common  case,  for  people  who  don't  write 
think  as  well  as  people  who  do ;  hut  connected,  severe, 
well-developed  thought,  in  contradistinction  to  vague 
meditation,  must  be  connected  with  some  tangible  plan 
or  object;  and  therefore  we  must  be  either  writing  men 
or  acting  men,  if  we  desire  to  test  the  logic,  and  unfold 
into  symmetrical  design  the  fused  colors  of  our  reasoning 
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faculty.  Maltravera  did  not  yet  feel  thu,  bnt  be  wm 
sensible  of  some  intellectual  wsnt.  His  ideas,  his  meiiM>- 
riea,  his  dreBjns,  crowded  thiclc  sud  confused  upon  him ; 
he  wished  to  srrange  them  in  order,  and  he  conld  not. 
He  waa  overpowered  by  the  unorganized  affluence  of  his 
own  imagination  and  intellect  He  had  often,  even  as  a 
child,  fancied  that  he  was  formed  to  do  something  in  the 
world ;  but  he  had  never  steadily  considered  what  it  was 
to  be,  —  whether  he  was  to  become  a  man  of  books  or  a  man 
of  deeds.  He  had  written  poetry  when  it  poured  irresis- 
tibly from  the  fount  of  emotion  within,  but  looked  at  his 
effusions  with  a  cold  and  neglectful  eye  when  the  enthn- 
siasm  had  passed  away. 

Moltravers  was  not  much  gnawed  by  the  desire  of 
fame  ;  perhaps  few  men  of  real  genius  are,  until  artifi- 
cially worked  up  to  it.  There  is  in  a  sound  and  correct 
intellect,  with  all  its  gifts  fairly  balanced,  a  calm  con- 
sciousness of  power,  a  certainty  that  when  its  strength  ia 
fairly  put  out,  it  must  be  to  realize  the  usual  result  of 
strength.  Men  of  second-rate  faculties,  on  the  contrary, 
are  fretful  and  nervous,  fidgeting  after  a  celebrity  which 
they  do  not  estimate  by  their  own  talents,  but  by  the 
talents  of  some  one  else.  They  see  a  tower,  but  are  oc- 
cupied only  with  measuring  its  shadow,  and  think  their 
own  height  (which  they  never  calculate)  is  to  cast  aa 
broad  a  one  over  the  earth.  It  is  the  short  man  who  is 
always  throwing  np  his  chin,  and  ia  as  erect  as  a  dart 
The  tall  man  stoops ;  and  the  strong  man  is  not  always 
using  the  dumb-hells. 

Maltiavers  had  not  yet,  then,  the  keen  and  sharp  yearn- 
ing for  reputation ;  he  hod  not  as  yet  tasted  its  sweets 
and  bitters,  —  fotal  draught,  which,  onet  tasted,  b^ts  too 
often  an  insatiable  thirst  I  Neither  had  he  enemies  and 
decrieiB  whom  he  was  desirooa  of  abashing  by  merit; 
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and  that  U  a  very  ordinary  cause  for  exertion  in  proad 
minds.  He  was,  it  ie  tru6,  geneially  teptited  clever,  and 
foola  were  afraid  of  him ;  but  as  he  actively  interfered 
with  no  man's  pretenaionB,  so  no  man  thought  it  necessary 
to  call  him  a  blockhead.  At  present,  therefon^  it  was 
quietly  and  naturally  that  his  mind  was  working  its  le- 
gitimate way  to  it8  destiny  of  exertion.  He  began  idly 
and  cateleesly  to  Qot«  down  hia  thoughta  and  impres- 
sions ;  what  was  once  put  on  the  paper  begot  new  mat- 
ter; his  ideas  became  more  lucid  to  himself;  and  the 
page  grew  a  looking-glass,  which  presented  the  likeness 
of  his  own  features.  He  b^an  by  writing  with  rapidity 
and  without  method.  He  had  no  object  but  to  please 
himself,  and  to  find  a  vent  for  an  overcharged  apirit ;  and 
like  most  writings  of  the  young,  the  matter  was  egotisti- 
cal. We  commence  with  the  small  nucleus  of  passion 
tmd  experience,  to  widen  the  circle  afterwards ;  and  per- 
haps tiie  moat  extensive  and  universal  masters  of  life  and 
character  have  b^un  by  being  egotists.  For  there  is  in 
a  man  that  has  much  in  him  a  wonderfully  acute  and 
sensitive  perception  of  his  own  existence.  An  imagina- 
tive and  susceptible  person  has,  indeed,  ten  times  as 
much  life  as  a  dull  fellow,  "an'  he  be  Hercules."  He 
muItipUes  himself  in  a  thousand  objects,  associates  each 
with  his  own  identity,  lives  in  each,  and  almost  looks 
upon  the  world  with  its  infinite  objecte  as  a  part  of  his 
individual  being.  Afterwards,  as  he  tames  down,  he  with- 
draws hia  forces  into  the  citadel,  but  he  still  has  a  knowl- 
edge of,  and  an  interest  in,  the  land  they  once  covered. 
He  imderstands  other  people,  for  he  has  lived  in  other 
people,  —  the  dead  and  the  living,  —  fancied  himself  now 
Brutus  and  now  Ctesar,  and  tiiought  how  /u  should  act 
in  almost  every  imaginable  circumstance  of  life. 

Thus,  when  he  begins  to  paint  human  character^  e» 
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sentially  differeut  from  his  own,  his  knowledge  comes  to 
him  almoflt  intuitively.  It  is  as  if  be  were  describing  the 
mansiona  in  which  be  himself  has  fonnerly  lodged,  though 
for  a  abort  time.  Hence,  in  great  wiitecs  of  lustoij,  of 
romance,  of  tiie  drama,  the  ^uito  with  which  they  paint 
theic  pereonages  ;  their  creations  are  flesh  and  blood,  not 
shadows  oi  machinee. 

Maltraveis  was  at  first,  then,  an  egotist  in  the  matter 
of  his  rude  and  desultory  sketches ;  in  the  manner,  aa 
I  have  s^d  before,  he  was  careless  and  negligent,  as  men 
will  be  who  have  not  yet  found  that  expression  is  an  art. 
Still,  those  wild  and  valueless  essays,  those  rapt  and 
secret  confessions  of  bis  own  heart,  were  a  delight  to 
him.  He  began  to  taste  the  transport,  the  intoxication, 
of  an  author.  And  oh,  what  a  luxury  is  there  in  that 
first  love  of  the  Muse  !  —  that  procees  by  which  we  give  a 
palpable  form  to  the  long-intangible  visions  which  bave 
fiitted  across  us ;  the  beautiful  ghost  of  the  Ideal  within 
us,  which  we  invoke  in  the  Gadaia  of  oui  still  closets, 
with  the  wand  of  the  simple  pen. 

It  was  early  noon,  the  day  after  be  had  formed  bis 
acquaintance  with  the  De  Uontaignes,  that  Maltraveis 
sat  in  his  favorite  room,  —  the  ona  he  had  selected  for  bis 
study,  from  the  many  chambers  of  his  large  and  aoUtaiy 
habitation.  He  sat  in  a  recess  by  the  open  window, 
which  looked  on  the  lake ;  and  books  were  scattered  on 
bis  table,  and  Maltraveis  was  jotting  down  bis  criticisms 
on  what  he  read,  mingled  with  his  impressions  on  what 
he  saw.  It  is  the  pleasantest  kind  of  composition,  ■~-  the 
note-book  of  a  man  who  stndiee  in  retirement,  who  ob- 
serves in  society,  who  in  all  things  can  admire  and  feel. 
He  was  yet  engaged  in  this  easy  task  when  Ceearini  was 
announced,  and  the  young  brother  of  the  fair  .Teresa  en- 
tered his  apartment 
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"  I  bave  availed  myself  soon  of  your  inTitation,"  aaid 
the  Italian. 

"1  acknowledge  the  compliment,"  replied  Ifaltravets, 
pressii^  the  hand  shyly  held  out  to  him. 

"  I  see  you  have  been  writing ;  I  thought  you  were 
attached  to  literature.  I  read  it  in  your  countenance ;  I 
beaid  it  in  your  voice,"  suid  Gesarini,  seating  himself. 

"I  have  been  idly  beguiling  a  very  idle  leisure,  it  is 
true,"  said  Maltravers. 

"  But  you  do  not  write  for  yourself  alone ;  yon  have 
an  eye  to  the  great  tribunals,  —  time  and  the  public" 

"  Not  so,  I  asDUre  you  honestly,"  said  Ualttavers, 
smiling.  "  If  you  look  at  the  books  on  my  table,  you 
will  see  that  they  are  the  great  masterpieces  of  ancient 
and   modem   lore ;    these  are  studies  that    discourage 

"  But  inspire  them." 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  Models  may  form  our  taste  as 
critics,  but  do  not  excite  us  to  be  authors.  I  fancy  that 
our  own  emotions,  our  own  sense  of  our  destiny,  make  tiie 
great  lever  of  the  inert  matter  we  accumulate.  '  Look 
in  thy  heart  and  write,'  said  an  old  English  writer,'  who 
did  nbt,  however,  practise  what  he  preached.  And  you, 
signor  —  " 

"  Am  nothing,  and  would  be  something,"  said  the 
young  man,  shortly  and  bitterly. 

"  And  how  does  that  wish  not  realize  ita  object ! " 

"  Merely  Ijecause  I  am  Italian,"  said  Cesarini.  "With 
us  there  is  no  literary  public,  no  vast  reading  class.  We 
have  dilettanti  and  literati  and  students,  and  even' au- 
thors; but  these  make  only  a  coterie,  not  a  public.  I 
have  written,  I  have  published ;  but  no  one  listened  to 
me.  I  am  an  author  without  readers." 
'  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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"It  is  no  uncommon  caae  in  E^^and,"  aaid  MaltraTers. 

The  Italian  continued  ■.  "  I  thought  to  Hve  in  the 
mouths  of  men,  to  stir  np  thoughts  long  dumb,  to 
awaken  the  strings  of  the  old  lyre  1  In  rain.  like  the 
nightingale,  I  sing  only  V>  break  mj  heart  with  a  fabe 
and  melancholy  emulation  of  other  notes." 

"There  are  epochs  in  all  countries,"  sidd  Maltisreis, 
gently,  "  when  peculiar  veins  of  literature  are  out  of  vogue, 
and  when  no  genius  can  bring  them  into  [Hiblic  notice. 
But  you  wisely  said  there  were  two  tribunalB,  —  the  pub- 
Uc  and  time.  You  have  still  the  last  to  appeal  to.  Your 
great  Italian  historians  wrote  for  the  unborn,  —  their 
works  not  even  published  till  their  death.  That  indiffer- 
ence to  living  reputation  has  in  it,  to  me,  something  of 
the  sublime." 

"I  cannot  imitate  them, — and  they  were  not  poets," 
■aid  Cesariai,  sharply.  "To  poete,  praise  is  a  necessary 
aliment ;  neglect  is  death." 

"My  dear  Signor  Cesarini,"  said  the  Englishman,  feel- 
ingly, "  do  not  give  way  to  these  thoughts.  There  oi^ht 
to  be  in  a  healthful  ambition  the  stnbbom  stuff  of  peise- 
rering  longevity  ;  it  must  live  on,  and  hope  for  the  day 
which  comes,  slow  ot  fast,  to  all  whose  labors  deserve  the 
goal." 

"  But  perhaps  mine  do  not,  I  sometimes  fear  so  ;  it 
is  a  horrid  thought." 

"  You  are  very  young  yet,"  said  Maltravers ;  "  how 
few  at  your  age  ever  sicken  for  fame !  That  fint  step 
is,  perhaps,  the  halfway  to  the  prize." 

I  am  not  sure  that  Ernest  thought  exactly  as  he  spoke ; 
but  it  was  the  most  delicate  consolation  to  offer  to  a  man 
whose  abrupt  frankness  embarrassed  and  distressed  him. 
The  young  man  shook  his  head  despondii^y.  Maltravers 
tried  to  Atxagb  the  enl^ect:  he  rose  and  moved  to  the 
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balcoay,  which  orerhung  ^e  lake ;  he  talked  of  th« 
weather ;  he  dwelt  on  the  exquisite  sceneij ;  he  pointed  to 
the  minute  and  more  latent  beauties  around,  with  the  oya 
and  taste  of  one  who  hfid  looked  at  Natme  in  her 
details.  The  poet  grew  more  animated  and  cheerful ; 
he  became  even  eloquent ;  he  quoted  poetry  and  he 
talked  it  Maltravers  was  more  and  more  interested  in 
him.  He  felt  a  curiosity  to  know  if  his  talents  equalled 
his  aspirations ;  he  hinted  to  Cesarini  his  wiah  to  see  hia 
compositions,  —  it  was  just  what  the  young  man  desired. 
Poor  Cesarini !  It  was  much  to  him  to  get  a  new  lis- 
tener, and  he  fondly  imagined  every  honest  listener  must 
be  a  warm  admirer.  But  with  the  coyness  of  hie  caste, 
he  affected  reluctance  and  hesitation ;  he  dallied  with  his 
own  impatient  yearnings  And  MaltraTera,  to  smooth  his 
way,  proposed  an  excursion  on  the  lake. 

"One  of  my  men  shall  row,"  aaid  he;  "you  shall 
recite  to  me ;  aud  I  will  be  to  you  what  the  old  house 
keeper  was  to  MoIiSre." 

Maltravers  had  deep  good-nature  where  he  was  touched, 
thot^h  he  had  not  a  superfluity  of  what  is  called  good- 
humoi,  which  floats  on  the  surface  and  smiles  on  all  alike. 
He  had  much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  but  little 
of  ite  oil. 

The  poet  assented,  and  they  were  soon  upon  the  lake. 
It  was  a  sultry  day,  and  it  was  noon  ;  so  the  boat  crept 
slowly  along  by  the  shadow  of  the  shore,  and  Cesarini 
drew  from  his  breast-pocket  some  manuscripts  of  small 
and  beautiful  writing.  Who  does  not  know  the  pains 
a  young  poet  takes  to  bestow  a  fair  dress  on  his  darling 
rhymes) 

Cesarini  read  well  and  feelin^y.  Everytiiing  was  in 
favor  of  the  reader,  —his  own  poetical  countenance,  his 
voice,  his  enthusiasm,  half-suppressed,  the  pre-engaged 
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interest  of  the  auditor,  the  dreamy  loveliness  of  the  hour 
and  scene  (for  t^ere  is  a  great  deal  as  to  time  in  these 
things).  Maltravers  listened  intently.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  judge  of  the  exact  merit  of  poetry  in  another 
language,  even  when  we  know  that  language  well,  so 
much  is  there  in  the  untranslatable  magic  of  expression, 
the  little  subUetiee  of  style.  But  Maltraveis,  fresh,  as  be 
himself  had  said,  from  the  study  of  great  and  original 
writers,  could  not  but  feel  that  be  was  listening  to  feeble 
though  melodious  mediocrity ;  it  was  the  poetry  of 
words,  not  things.  He  thought  it  cniei,  however,  to  be 
hypercritical,  and  be  uttered  all  the  commonplaces  of 
eulogium  that  occurred  to  him.  The  young  man  was  en- 
chanted. "  And  yet,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  have  no 
public  In  England  they  would  appreciate  me."  Alas ! 
in  England,  at  that  moment,  there  were  five  hundred 
poets  as  young,  ss  ardent,  and  yet  more  gifted,  whose 
hearts  beat  with  the  same  desire,  whose  nerres  were 
broken  by  the  same  disappointments. 

Maltiavere  found  that  his  young  friend  would  not 
listen  to  any  judgment  not  purely  favorable.  The  arch- 
bishop in  "Gil  Bias"  was  not  more  touchy  upon  any 
criticism  that  was  not  panegyric.  Maltravers  thought  it 
a  bad  sign ;  but  he  recollected  "  Gil  Bias,"  and  prudently 
refrained  from  bringing  on  himself  the  benevolent  wish 
of  "beaucoup  de  bonheur  et  un  peu  plus  de  bon  gollt." 
When  Cesarini  had  finished  his  MS.,  he  was  anxious  to 
conclude  the  excursion ;  he  longed  to  be  at  home,  and 
think  over  the  admiration  be  had  excited.  But  ho  left 
his  poems  with  Maltravers,  and  getting  on  shore  by  the 
remains  of  Pliny's  villa,  was  soon  out  of  eight 

Maltravers  that  evening  read  the  poems  with  attention. 
His  first  opinion  was  confirmed.  The  young  mau  wrote 
without  knowlea^e.    fie  bad  never  felt  the  passions  he 
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painted,  never  been  in  the  situations  he  described.  There 
was  no  oiiginality  in  him,  for  there  was  no  experienca :  it 
was  exquisite  mechanism,  his  verse,  —  nothing  more.  It 
might  well  deceive  him,  for  it  could  not  but  flatter  his 
ear;  and  Tasso's  silver  march  rang  nob  more  musically 
than  did  the  chiming  stanzas  of  Castruccio  Cesarini. 

The  perusal  of  this  poetry  and  bis  conversation  with 
the  poet  threw  Maltravers  into  a  fit  of  deep  musing. 
"  This  poor  Cesarini  may  warn  me  against  myself ! " 
thought  he.  "  Better  hew  wood  and  draw  water  than 
attach  ourselves  devotedly  to  au  art  in  which  we  have 
not  the  capacity  to  excel.  It  is  to  throw  away  the  health- 
ful objects  of  life  for  a  diseased  dream  ;  worse  than  the 
Kosicrucians,  it  is  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  all  human  beauty 
foT  the  smOe  of  a  sylphid,  that  never  visits  us  but  in 
visions."  Maltravers  looked  over  his  own  compositions, 
and  thrust  them  into  the  fire.  He  slept  ill  that  night. 
"ftJH  pride  was  a  little  dejected.  He  was  like  a  beauty 
who  has  seen  a  caricature  of  herself. 
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CHAPTER   ni. 


Stall  follow  Sbhsi,  of  eTsr;  ait  ths  SooL 

Fops  :  Moral  Eitai/i.     Eua;  it. 

Ebnbst  Maltratsrs  spent  much  of  his  time  with  the 
family  of  De  Montaigne.  There  is  do  period  of  life  in 
which  we  are  more  acceeeible  to  the  sentiment  of  friend- 
ship than  in  the  intervals  of  moral  exhaustion  which 
succeed  to  the  disappointments  of  the  paasioDB.  There 
is,  then,  something  inviting  in  those  gentler  feelings 
which  keep  alive,  but  do  not  fever,  the  circiUation  of  the 
aSections.  Maltravera  looked  with  the  benevolence  of  a 
brother  upon  the  brilliant,  versatile,  and  restless  Teresa. 
She  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  he  could  have  been 
in  love  with,  for  his  nature,  ardent,  excitable,  yet  fastidi- 
ous, required  something  of  repose  in  the  manners  and  tem- 
perament of  the  woman  whom  he  could  love ;  and  Teresa 
scarcely  knew  what  repose  was.  Whether  playing  with 
her  children  (and  she  had  two  lovely  onen,  —  the  eldest 
six  years  old),  or  teasing  her  calm  and  meditative  hus- 
band, or  pouring  out  extempore  Terses,  or  rattling  over 
airs  which  she  never  finished,  on  the  guitar  or  piano,  or 
making  excursions  on  the  lake  ;  or,  in  short,  in  what- 
ever occupation  she  appeared  as  the  Cynthia  of  the  min- 
ute, she  was  always  gay  and  mobile,  —  never  oiut  of  humor, 
never  acknowledging  a  single  care  or  cross  in  life,  never 
susceptible  of  grief,  save  when  her  brother's  delicate 
health  or  morbid  temper  saddened  her  atmosphere  of  sun- 
shine.     Even  then  the  sanguine  elasticity  of  iua  mind 
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and  constitution  quickly  recovered  from  tiie  depnanoQ  j 
and  ahe  pereuaded  herself  that  Gastruccio  would  grow 
stronger  every  year,  and  ripen  into  acelabiated  and  happy 
man.  Gastruccio  himself  hved  what  romantic  poetasters 
call  the  "  life  of  a  poet."  He  loved  to  see  the  sun  rise 
over  the  distant  Alps,  or  the  midnight  moon  sleeping 
on  the  lake.  He  spent  half  the  day,  and  often  half  thb 
night,  in  sohtary  rambles,  weaving  his  airy  rhymes,  or 
indulging  his  gloomy  reveries ;  and  he  thought  loneliness 
made  the  element  of  a  poet  Alas !  Dante,  Alfieri,  even 
Pebrarch  might  have  taught  him  that  a  poet  must  have 
intimate  knowledge  of  men  as  well  as  mountains,  if  he 
desire  to  become  the  crbator.  When  Shelley,  in  one  of 
his  prefaces,  boasts  of  being  familiar  with  Alps  and 
glaciers,  and  Heaven  knows  what,  the  critical  artist  can- 
not help  wishing  that  he  bad  been  rather  familiar  with 
Fleet  Street  or  the  Strand.  Perhaps  then  that  re- 
markable genius  might  have  been  more  capable  of  realiz- 
ing chaiactera  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  have  composed 
corporeal  and  consummate  wholes,  not  confused  and  gut- 
tering fragments. 

Though  Ernest  was  attached  to  Teresa  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  Castniccio,  it  was  De  Montaigne  for  whom  he 
experienced  the  higher  and  graver  sentiment  of  esteem. 
This  Frenchman  was  one  acquainted  with  a  much  larger 
world  than  that  of  the  Coteries.  He  had  served  in  Uie 
army,  been  employed  with  distinction  in  civil  affairs,  and 
was  of  that  robust  and  healthful  moral  constitution  which 
can  bear  with  every  variety  of  social  life,  and  estimate 
calmly  the  balance  of  our  mortal  fortunes.  Trial  and  ex- 
perience had  left  him  that  true  philosopher  who  is  too 
wise  to  be  an  optimist,  too  just  to  be  a  misanthrope. 
He  enjoyed  life  with  sober  judgment,  and  pursued  the 
path  most  suited  t«  himself,  without  declaring  it  to  be 
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the  best  for  others.  He  was  a  little  haid,  perb^w,  uprak 
the  eiTors  that  belong  to  weakness  and  conceit,  —  Dot  to 
those  that  have  their  source  in  great  natures  or  generous 
thoughts.  Among  his  characteristics  was  a  profound  ad- 
miration for  England.  His  own  country  he  half  loved, 
ysi  half  disdained.  The  impetuosity  and  levity  of  bis 
compatriots  displeased  his  sober  and  dignified  notions. 
He  could  not  forgive  them  (fae  was  wont  to  say)  for 
having  made  the  two  grand  experiments  of  popular  revo- 
lution and  military  despotism  in  vain.  He  sympathized 
neither  with  the  young  enthusiasts  who  desired  a  republic 
without  well  knowing  the  numerous  strata  of  habits  and 
costoms  upon  which  that  fabric,  if  designed  for  perma- 
nence, should  be  built ;  nor  with  the  uneducated  and 
fierce  chivalry  that  longed  for  a  restoration  of  the  warrior 
empire  ;  nor  with  the  dull  and  arrogant  bigots  who  con- 
nected all  ideas  of  order  and  government  witb  the  ill- 
starred  and  worn-out  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons.  In  fact, 
GOOD  8BNBB  wss  with  him  the  prmcipium  et  fons  of  all 
theories  and  all  practice ;  and  it  was  this  quality  that 
attached  him  to  the  English.  His  philosophy  on  this 
head  was  rather  curious. 

"  Good  sense,"  said  he  one  day  to  Maltravers,  as  they 
were  walking  to  and  fro  at  De  Montaigne's  villa,  by  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  "is  not  a  merely  intellectual  attri- 
bute ;  it  is  rather  the  result  of  a  just  equilibrium  of  all  our 
faculties,  spiritual  and  moral.  The  dishonest,  or  the  toys 
of  their  own  passions,  may  have  genius  j  but  they  rarely, 
if  ever,  have  good  sense  in  the  conduct  of  life.  They 
may  often  win  large  prizes,  but  it  is  by  a  game  of 
chance,  not  akUl.  But  the  man  whom  I  perceive  walking 
an  honorable  and  upright  career — just  to  others,  and 
also  to  himself  (for  we  owe  justice  to  ourselves,  to  the 
care  of  our  fortunes,  our  character,  to  the  management 
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of  our  passions) — is  a  more  dignified  repreaentetdve  of 
his  Maker  than  the  mere  child  of  geniuB.  Of  such  a 
man  ire  say  ha  baa  ooos  binbhj  yes,  but  he  has  also 
integrity,  self-respect,  and  self-denial.  A  thonaand  trials 
which  his  sense  biares  and  conquers  are  temptations  also 
to  his  probity,  his  temper,  —  in  a  word,  to  all  the  many 
sides  of  his  complicated  nature.  Kow,  I  do  not  think 
he  will  have  this  good  snue  any  more  than  a  drunkard 
will  hare  strong  nerves,  unless  be  be  in  the  constant 
habit  of  keeping  his  mind  clear  from  the  intoxication  of 
envy,  vanity,  and  the  various  emotions  that  dupe  and 
mislead  ua.  Good  sense  is  not,  therefore,  an  abstract- 
quality  or  a  solitary  talent ;  but  it  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  habit  of  thinking  jastly,  and  therefore  seeing 
clearly,  and  is  as  different  from  the  sagacity  that  belongs 
to  a  diplomatist  or  attorney  as  the  philoeophy  of  Socrates 
differed  from  the  rhetoric  of  Gorgias.  As  a  mass  of  in- 
dividual excellences  make  up  this  attribute  in  a  man,  so 
a  mass  of  such  men  thus  cfaaract«riEed  give  a  character  to 
a  nation.  Your  England  is,  therefore,  renowned  for  its 
good  sense ;  but  it  is  renowned  also  for  the  excellences 
which  accompany  strong  sense  in  an  individual,  —  high 
honesty  and  faith  in  its  dealings,  a  warm  love  of  justice 
and  fail  play,  a  general  freedom  from  the  violent  crimes 
common  on  the  Continent,  and  the  energetic  peraeverance 
in  enterprise  once  commenced,  which  resulta  from  a  bold 
and  healthful  disposition." 

"  Our  wars,  our  debt  —  "  began  Maltravera. 

"  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  De  Montaigne,  "  I  am  speak- 
ing of  your  people,  not  of  your  government.  A  govern- 
ment is  often  a  very  nnfair  representative  of  a  nation. 
But  even  in  the  wars  you  allude  to,  if  you  examine,  you 
will  generally  find  them  originate  in  the  love  of  justice 
(which  is  the  basis  of  good  sense),  not  from  any  ineane 
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desire  of  conquest  or  glory.  A  mui,  however  aeueible, 
must  have  a  heart  m  his  bosom,  and  a  great  nation  can- 
not be  a  piece  of  Belfish  clockwork.  Suppose  yon  and  I 
are  sensible,  prudent  men,  and  we  see  in  a  crowd  one 
violent  fellow  ui^ustly  knocking  another  on  the  head,  we 
should  be  brutes,  not  men,  if  we  did  not  interfere  with 
the  savage  ;  but  if  we  thrust  ourselves  into  a  crowd  with 
a  large  bludgeon,  and  belabor  our  neighbors,  with  the 
hope  that  the  spectators  would  cry,  '  See  what  a  bold, 
strong  fellow  that  is ! '  then  we  should  be  only  playing 
the  madman  from  the  motive  of  the  coxcomb.  I  fear 
you  will  find,  in  the  military  hjatory  of  the  French  and 
English,  the  application  of  my  •parable." 

"  Yet  stUl,  I  confess,  there  is  a  gallantry  and  a  noble- 
man-like and  Iforman  spirit  in  the  whole  French  nation 
which  make  me  forgive  many  of  their  excesses,  and  think 
they  are  destined  for  great  purposes,  when  experience 
shall  have  sobered  their  hot  blood.  Some  nations,  as 
some  men,  are  slow  in  arriving  at  maturity  ;  others  seem 
men  in  tbeii  cradle.  The  English,  thanks  to  their  sturdy 
Saxon  origin,  elevated,  not  depressed  by  the  Norman  in- 
fusion, never  were  children.  The  difference  is  striking, 
when  yon  regard  the  representatives  of  both  in  their 
great  men,  —  whether  writers  or  active  citizens." 

"  Yes,"  said  Be  Uont&igne ;  "  in  Milton  and  Cromwell 
there  is  nothing  of  the  brilliant  ohild.  I  cannot  say  as 
much  for  Voltaire  or  Napoleon.  Even  Richelieu,  the 
manliest  of  our  statesmen,  had  so  much  of  the  French  in- 
fant in  him  as  to  fancy  himself  a  beau  gar^oit,  a  gallant,  a 
wit,  and  a  poet.  As  for  the  Racine  school  of  writers, 
they  were  not  out  of  the  leading-strings  of  imitation  — 
cold  copyists  of  a  pseudo-classic  —  in  which  they  saw  the 
form,  and  never  caught  the  spirit.  What  so  little  Roman, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  as  their  Roman,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
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diamast  Tour  rnde  Shakespeate'e  'Juliua  Cnsar'  — 
even  his  'Troilus  and  Cressida' —  have  the  ancient 
spirit,  preciaely  as  the;  are  imitationa  of  notliing  ancient. 
But  our  Frenchmen  copied  the  giant  imt^ea  of  old,  just 
as  the  Bchool^rl  copies  a  drawing,  hy  holding  it  up  to 
the  window,  and  tracing  the  lines  on  silver-paper." 

"  But  your  new  writers,  —  De  Stafil,  Chateaubriand  t "  ' 

"  I  find  no  fault  with  the  sentimentaliBte,"  answered 
the  severe  critic,  "  than  that  of  exceeding  feebleness : 
they  have  no  tone  and  muscle  in  their  genius,  —  all  ia 
flaccid  and  rotund  in  its  feminine  symmetry.  They 
seem  to  think  that  vigor  consists  in  florid  phrases  and 
litUe  aphorisma,  and  delineate  all  the  mighty  tempests  of 
the  human  heart  with  the  polished  prettiness  of  a  minia- 
tuT&-painter  on  ivory.  No ;  these  two  are  children  of 
another  kind,  —  afiected,  tricked-out,  well-dressed  chil- 
dren; very  clever,  very  precocious,  but  children  stilL 
Their  whinings  and  their  sentimentalities  and  their 
egotism  and  their  vanity  cannot  interest  masculine  be- 
ings who  know  what  life  and  its  stem  objects  are." 

"  Your  brother-in-law,"  said  Maltravers,  with  a  slight 
smile,  "  must  find  in  you  n  discouraging  censor." 

"  My  poor  Castruccio ! "  replied  De  Montaigne,  with  a 
half-sigh  ;  "  he  ia  one  of  those  victims  whom  I  believe  to 
be  more  common  than  we  dream  of,  —  men  whose  aspira- 
tions are  above  their  powera.  I  agree  with  a  great  Ger- 
man writer,  that  in  the  firBt  walks  of  Art  no  man  has  a 
right  to  enter,  unless  he  is  convinced  that  he  has  strength 
aud  speed  for  the  goal.  Castruccio  might  be  &n  amiable 
member  of  society  —  nay,  an  able  and  useful  man  — if  he 


later  tchoal,  adoTD»d  bj 
VtctOT  Hugo,  —  who,  with  DOtionc  of  Art  elaborately  wrong,  ii 
■tilt  a  man  of  eztraordinaiy  genini,  —  had  not  tisen  into  its  pres- 
«it  equivocal  reputation. 
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would  apply  tlie  powers  he  poaseaaes  to  the  rewszda  they 
may  obtain.    He  haa  talent  enough  to  win  him  reputa- 
tion in  any  profeaaion  but  that  of  a  poet." 
"  But  authon  who  obtain  immortality  are  not  always 


"  Firat-rat«  in  their  way,  I  snspoct ;  even  if  that  way 
be  falae  or  trivial.  They  mnst  be  connected  with  the 
hittoTji  of  their  hterature;  you  must  be  able  to  aay  of 
them,  <In  thia  aohool,  be  it  bod  or  good,  they  exerted 
Buch  and  such  an  influence,'  —  in  a  woid,  they  muat  form 
a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  a  natioD's  authors,  which  may 
be  afterwards  forgotten  by  the  auperficial,  but  without 
which  the  chain  would  be  incomplete.  And  thus,  if  not 
flrat-rate  fur  all  time,  they  have  been  firat-rate  in  their 
own  day.  But  Caatiuccio  ia  only  the  echo  of  others ; 
he  con  neither  found  a  echool  nor  ruin  one.  Yet  thla," 
again  added  De  Afontaigne  after  a  paoae,  —  "  this  melan- 
choty  malady  in  my  brother-in-law  would  cure  itael^  per- 
haps, if  he  were  not  Italian.  In  your  animated  and 
bustling  country,  after  aufflcieut  disappointment  ae  a  poet, 
he  would  glide  into  some  other  calling,  and  bia  vanity  and 
craving  for  effect  would  find  a  rational  and  manly  outlet 
But  in  Italy  what  can  a  clsver  man  do,  if  he  ia  not  a 
poet  or  a  robber !  If  ha  love  his  country,  that  crime  ia  - 
enough  to  unfit  him  for  civil  employment,  and  his  mind 
cannot  atir  a  atep  in  the  bold  obannela  of  epeculation 
without  falling  foul  of  the  Austrian  or  the  Pope.  So ; 
the  beet  I  can  hope  for  Gastraccio  ia  that  he  will  end  in 
an  antiquary,  and  dispute  about  ruina  with  the  Komans. 
Better  that  than  mediocre  poetry." 

Maltravers  Was  silent  and  thoughtfuL  Strange  to  say, 
De  Montaigne's  views  did  not  discourage  his  own  new 
and  secret  ardor  for  intellectual  triumphs,  —  not  because 
he  felt  that  he  was  now  able  to  achieve  them,  but  because 
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he  felt  the  iron  of  hia  own  natnre,  and  knew  Uut  a  tnaa 
who  ka»  iron  in  his  n&ture  moat  ultintatelj  hit  apon  some 
wajr  of  ehaping  the  metal  into  use. 

The  host  and  gueet  were  now  joined  by  Castruccio 
himself,  —  silent  and  gloomy  as  indeed  he  usually  was, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  De  Montaigne,  with  whom 
he  felt  his  "  self-love  "  wounded ;  for  though  he  longed 
to  despise  his  hard  brother-in-law,  the  young  poet  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  De  Montaigne  was  not  a 
man  to  be  despised. 

Maltravers  dined  with  Uie  De  Montaignes,  and  spent 
the  evening  with  tfaem.  He  could  not  but  observe  that 
Castruccio,  who  affected  in  his  verses  the  softest  sen- 
timents (who  was,  indeed,  by  original  nature,  tender 
and  gentle),  had  become  so  completely  warped  by  that 
worst  of  all  mental  vices,  the  etemaUy  pondering  on  his 
own  excellences,  talente,  mortifications,  and  ill-usage,  that 
he  never  contributed  to  the  gratification  of  those  around 
him  ;  he  had  none  of  the  little  arts  of  social  benevolence, 
none  of  the  playful  youth  of  dieposition  which  usually 
belongs  to  the  good-hearted,  and  for  which  men  of  a 
master-genius,  however  elevated  their  studies,  however 
stem  or  reserved  to  the  vulgar  world,  are  commonly  notice- 
able amidst  the  friends  they  love,  or  in  the  home  they 
adorn.  Occupied  with  one  dream,  centred  in  self,  the 
young  Italian  was  sullen  and  morose  to  all  who  did  not 
sympathize  with  bis  own  morbid  fancies.  From  the 
children,  the  sister,  the  friend,  the  whole  livii^  earth, 
he  fled  to  a  poem  on  Solitude,  or  stanzas  upon  Fame. 
Maltravers  said  to  himself,  "I  will  never  be  an  author, 
I  will  never  sigh  for  renown,  if  I  am  to  purchase  shadows 
at  such  a  price  1" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  csniiot  b«  too  deeplj  impreeaed  on  th«  mind  that  applicalioD  Ii 
the  price  to  be  paid  foi  mental  acquintionB,  and  that  it  is  M 
abtnrd  to  expect  them  without  it,  as  to  hope  for  a  harrMt 
where  ire  hare  Dot  «own  the  «eed. 

Id  evetjihtDg  we  do,  ire  may  be  poasibly  lajtog  a  train  of  conas- 
qnences.  the  operation  of  which  may  terminate  only  with  oar 
exieteace,  —  Bailet  Etaayt  on  the  Formation  and  PvUica- 
tion  of  Opimmu. 

TiMB  paased,  and  autumn  was  fai  advanced  tovards  vin- 
tei ;  Btill  MaltniTeTS  lingered  at  Como.  He  saw  little  of 
any  otber  family  than  that  of  the  De  Montaigaea,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  neceasarily  spent  alone. 
His  occupation  continued  to  be  that  of  malting  experi- 
menta  of  his  own  powers,  and  these  gradually  became 
bolder  and  more  comprehensive.  He  took  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  show  his  "  IKvernons  of  Como  "  to  his  new 
friends.  He  wanted  no  audience ;  he  dreamt  of  no  pub- 
lic :  he  desired  merely  to  practise  his  own  mind.  He 
became  aware,  of  his  own  accord,  aa  he  proceeded,  that 
a  man  can  neither  study  with  much  depth,  nor  compose 
with  much  art,  unless  he  has  some  definite  oliject  ,b^ore 
him :  in  the  first,  some  one  branch  of  knowledge  to 
master;  in  the  last,  some  one  conception  to  work  out. 
Ualtravers  fell  back  upon  his  boyish  passion  for  meta- 
physical speculation  ;  but  with  what  different  results  did 
he  now  wrestle  with  the  subtle  schoolmen,  now  that  he 
had  practically  known  mankind !  How  insensibly  new 
%hts  broke  in  upon  him,  as  he  threaded  the  labyrinth 
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of  cftiue  and  effect,  by  which  yre  seek  to  arrive  at  that 
coriooB  and  bifonn  moustor,  —  our  own  natun.  Hia 
mind  became  Baturated,  as  it  were,  with  these  profound 
studies  tmd  meditatiooB ;  and  when  at  length  he  paused 
from  them,  he  felt  aa  if  he  had  not  been  living  in  soli- 
tude, bat  had  gone  through  a  process  of  action  in  the 
busy  world,  —  so  much  justei,  so  much  clearer  had  become 
hie  knowledge  of  himself  and  others.  But  though  these 
researches  colored,  they  did  not  limit,  his  intellectual  pai^ 
suits.  Poetry  and  the  lighter  lettera  became  to  him  not 
merely  a  relaxation,  but  a  critical  and  thoughtful  study. 
He  delighted  to  penetrate  into  the  causes  that  have  made 
the  airy  webs  spun  by  men's  fancies  so  permanent  and 
powerful  in  their  influence  over  the  hard,  work-day 
world.  And  what  a  lovely  scene,  what  «  sky,  what  an 
air  wherein  to  commence  the  projects  of  that  ambition 
which  seeks  to  establish  an  empire  in  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  mankind  !  I  believe  it  has  a  great  effect 
on  the  future  labom  of  a  writer,  —  the  place  where  he 
first  dreams  that  it  is  bis  destiny  to  write. 

From  these  pursuits  Ernest  was  aroused  by  another 
letter  from  Cleveland.  His  kind  friend  had  been  disap- 
pointed and  vexed  that  Maltravere  did  not  follow  his 
advice,  and  return  to  England.  He  had  shown  his  dis- 
pleasure by  not  answering  Ernest's  letter  of  excuses ;  but 
lately  he  had  been  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness  which 
rednceil  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  ;  and  with  a 
heart  softened  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  frame,  he  now 
wrote  in  the  first  momente  of  convalescence  to  Mal- 
ttavers,  informing  him  of  his  attack  and  danger,  and  once 
more  nrgiog  him  to  return.  The  thought  that  Cleveland 
—  the  dear,  kind,  gentle  guardian  of  hia  youth  —  had 
been  near  unto  death,  that  he  might  nevermore  have 
hung  npon  that  fcntering  hand,  not  replied  to  that  pater 
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uat  voice,  smote  Ernest  with  tenor  and  remone.  He 
reeolTed  iostajitly  tu  letum  to  England,  and  made  his 
preparations  accordingly. 

He  went  to  take  leave  of  the  De  Montaignes.  Teresa 
was  trying  to  teach  her  first-bom  to  read ;  and,  seated  by 
the  open  window  of  the  villa,  in  her  neat,  not  precise, 
dishabille,  with  the  little  boy's  delicate  yet  bold  and 
healthy  countenance  looking  up  fearlessly  at  hers,  while 
she  was  endeavoring  te  initiate  him,  half  gravely,  half 
laughingly,  into  the  mysteries  of  monosyllablee,  the 
pretty  boy  and  the  fair  young  mother  made  a  delightful 
picture.  De  Montaigne  was  reading  the  Essays  of  his 
celebnted  namesake,  in  whom  he  boasted,  I  know  not 
with  what  justice,  to  claim  an  ancestor.  From  time  to 
time  he  looked  from  the  page  to  take  a  glance  at  the  pro- 
gress of  his  heir,  and  keep  up  with  the  march  of  intellect. 
But  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  maternal  lecture ;  he 
was  wise  enough  to  know  that  there  is  a  kind  of  sympa- 
thy betweeu  a  child  and  a  mother  which  is  worth  all  the 
grave  superiiaity  of  a  father  in  making  learning  palatable 
to  young  years.  He  was  far  too  clever  a  man  not  to  de- 
spise all  the  systems  of  forcing  infante  under  knowledge- 
frames,  which  are  the  present  fashion.  He  knew  that 
philosophers  never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  in  insisting 
so  much  upon  beginning  abstract  education  from  the  cradle. 
It  is  quite  enough  to  attend  to  an  in&nt'a  temper,  and  cor- 
rect that  cursed  predilection  for  telling  fibe  which  &lai- 
fies  all  Dr.  Reid's  absurd  theory  about  innate  propensities 
to  truth,  and  makes  the  prevailing  epidendc  of  the 
nursery.  Above  all,  what  advantage  ever  compensates 
for  hurting  a  child's  health,  or  breaking  his  spirit  1 
Sever  let  him  leom,  more  than  you  con  help  it,  the  crush- 
ing bitterness  of  fear.  A  bold  child  who  looks  you  in 
the  face,  speaks  the  truth  and  shames  the  Devil,  —  that  is 
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the  staff  of  which  io  moke  good  and  bnve,  ay,  and 
wiae  men ! 

Maltravers  entered,  unannounced,  into  this  chaiming 
family  party,  and  stood  unobserved  for  a  few  momenta 
by  the  open  door.  The  little  pupil  was  the  first  to  per- 
ceive him,  and  forgetful  of  monosyllables,  ran  to  greet 
him ;  for  Maltravers,  though  gentle  rather  than  gay,  was 
a  favorite  with  children,  and  his  fait,  calm,  gracious  coun- 
tenance did  more  for  him  with  them  than  if,  like  Gold- 
smith's Burchell,  his  pockets  had  been  filled  witli 
gingerbread  and  apples.  "  Ah,  fie  on  you,  Mr.  Mal- 
travers ! "  cried  Teresa,  rising ;  "  you  have  blown  away 
all  the  characters  I  have  been  endeavoring  this  last  hour 
to  imprint  upon  sand." 

"  Not  so,  signora,"  said  Maltravers,  seating  himself, 
and  placing  the  child  on  his  knee  ;  "  my  young  friend 
will  set  to  work  again  with  a  greater  gusto  after  this  little 
break-in  upon  his  labors." 

"You  will  stay  with  us  all  day,  I  hope!"  aaid  De 
Montaigne. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Maltravers,  "  I  am  come  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  do  BO,  for  to-morrow  I  depart  for  England." 

"  Is  it  possible  t "  cried  Teresa.  "  How  sudden !  How 
we  shall  miss  you  1  Oh,  don't  go  1  But  perhaps  you 
faavB  bad  news  from  England." 

"  I  have  news  that  summon  me  hence,"  replied  Mal- 
travers; "  my  guardian  and  second  father  has  been  dan- 
gerously ill.  I  am  uneasy  about  him,  and  reproach 
myself  for  having  foigotten  him  so  long  in  your  seduc- 
tive society." 

"  I  am  really  sorry  to  loss  you,"  said  De  Montaigne, 
with  greater  wannth  in  his  tones  than  in  his  words.  "  I 
hope  heartily  we  shall  meet  again  soon ;  you  will  come, 
perhaps,  to  Paris  t " 
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"Ftobtiblj,"  said  H&lbaren;  "and  you  perh^w  to 
England  1" 

"Ab,  how  Isbould  likeit!"  exclaimed  Teresa. 

"  No,  you  would  not,"  said  her  husband ;  "  you  would 
not  like  England  at  all ;  you  would  call  it  triile  beyond 
meaanre.  It  is  one  of  those  countries  of  which  a  native 
should  be  proud,  but  which  has  no  amusement  for  a 
stranger,  precisely  because  full  of  auch  serious  and  etirring 
occupations  to  the  citizens.  The  pleasantest  countries  for 
atrangera  are  the  worst  countries  for  natives  (witness 
Italy),  and  viet  vend." 

Teresa  shook  her  dark  carls,  and  would  not  be  con- 
vinced. 

"  And  where  is  Castruccio  1 "  aaked  Maltiavers. 

"  In  his  boat  on  the  lake,"  replied  Teiesa,  "  He  wiU 
be  inconsolable  at  your  departure :  you  are  the  only 
person  he  can  understand,  or  who  understands  him  ;  the 
only  person  in  Italy,  —  I  had  almost  said,  in  the  whole 
world," 

"  Well,  we  shall  meet  at  dinner,"  said  Ernest ;  "  mean- 
while let  me  prevaU  on  you  to  accompany  me  to  the  '  Pll- 
niaoa.'     I  wish  to  say  farewell  to  that  crystal  spring." 

Teresa,  delighted  at  any  excursion,  readily  consented. 

"  And  I,  too,  mamma,"  cried  the  child  ;  "  and  my 
little  sister ! " 

"  Ob,  certainly,"  said  Maltravers,  speaking  for  the 
parents. 

Bo  the  party  was  soon  ready,  and  they  pushed  off  in 
the  clear,  genial  noontide  (for  November  in  Italy  is  as 
early  as  September  in  the  North)  across  the  sparkling  and 
dimpled  waters.  The  children  prattled,  and  the  grown- 
up people  talked  on  a  thousand  matters.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant day,  that  htst  day  at  Gomo  I  For  the  farewells  of 
friendship  have  indeed  something  of  the  melancholy,  but 
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not  the  anguish  of  those  of  love.  Perhape  it  vonld  be 
better  if  we  could  get  rid  of  love  altogether.  Life  would 
go  on  smoother  and  happier  without  it.  Friendship  is 
ths  wine  of  exiBtenoe,  but  love  is  the  dram-driuking. 

When  they  returned,  they  found  Castraccio  seated  on 
the  lawn.  He  did  not  appear  so  much  dejected  at  the 
prospect  of  Ernest's  departure  as  Teresa  had  anticipated ; 
for  Castruccio  Cesarini  was  a  very  jealoos  man,  and  he 
had  lately  been  chagrined  and  discontented  with  seeing 
the  delight  that  the  De  Montaignes  took  in  Ernest's 
society. 

"  Why  is  this ) "  he  often  asked  himself.  "  Why  are 
they  more  pleased  with  this  stranger's  society  than  minet 
My  ideas  are  as  fresh,  as  original ;  I  have  as  much  genius, 
yet  even  my  dry  brother-in-law  allows  hit  talents,  and 
predicts  that  A«  will  be  an  eminent  man;  while/ — no! 
one  is  not  a  prophet  in  one's  own  country ! " 

Unhappy  young  man  I  his  mind  bore  all  the  rank 
weeds  of  the  morbid,  poetical  character,  and  the  weeds 
choked  up  the  flowers  that  the  soil,  properly  cultivated, 
should  alone  bear.  Yet  that  crisis  in  life  awaited  Cas- 
truccio  in  which  a  sensitive  and  poetical  man  is  made  or 
marred  ;  the  crisis  in  which  a  sentiment  is  replaced  by 
the  passions,  — in  which  love  for  some  real  object  gatiiers 
the  scattered  rays  of  the  heut  into  a  focus.  Out  of  that 
ordeal  he  might  pass,  a  purer  and  manlier  being  ;  so  Mal- 
travers  often  hoped.  Maltravers  then  little  thought  how 
closely  connected  with  his  own  fate  was  to  be  that  passage 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  I  Castruccio  contrived  to 
take  Maltiaveis  aside;  and  aa  he  led  the  Englishman 
through  the  wood  that  backed  the  mansion,  he  said,  with 
some  embanassment,  "  You  go,  leuppoee,  to  Londont" 

"  I  shall  pass  through  it ;  can  I  execute  any  commu 
■ion  for  you  I " 
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"Wh^,  yea;  my  poems !  I  Oank  of  publishing  Ihem 
in  England :  your  aristAcrw^  cultivate  the  Italian  lettera; 
and  perhape  I  may  be  read  by  the  fair  and  noble,  — that 
is  the  proper  audience  of  poets.  For  the  vulgar  herd,  — 
I  disdain  it  I " 

"  My  dear  Castniccio,  I  will  tmdertake  to  see  your 
poems  published  in  London,  if  yon  wish  it ;  but  do  not 
be  sanguine.  In  England  we  read  little  poetry,  even  in 
our  own  language,  and  we  are  shamefully  indifferent  to 
foreign  literature." 

"  Yes,  foreign  literatora  generally,  and  you  are  right ; 
but  my  poems  are  of  another  kind.  They  must  command 
attention  in  a  polished  and  intell^ent  circle." 

"  Well  1  let  the  experiment  be  tried ;  you  can  let  me 
have  the  poems  when  we  part." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Castruccio,  in  a  joyous  tone,  press- 
ing his  friend's  band ;  and  for  Uie  reet  of  that  evening 
he  seemed  an  altered  being ;  he  even  caressed  the  chil- 
dren, and  did  not  sneer  at  the  gravB  conversatioD  <rf  his 
brother-in-law. 

When  Maltravers  rose  to  depart,  Castruccio  gave  him 
the  packet;  and  then,  utterly  engroeaed  with  fais  own 
imagined  futurity  of  fame,  vanished  from  the  rocmi  to 
indulge  his  reveries.  He  cared  do  longer  for  Maltravers : 
he  had  put  him  to  use;  he  could  not  be  sorry  for  his 
departure,  for  that  departure  was  the  Avatar  of  his 
appearance  to  a  new  world. 

A  small,  dull  rain  was  falling,  though  at  intervals  the 
stars  broke  through  the  unsettled  clouds,  and  Teresa  did 
not  therefoi«  venture  from  the  house ;  she  presented  her 
smooth  cheek  to  the  young  gueet  to  salute,  pressed  him 
by  the  hand,  and  bade  him  adieu  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"  Ah  ! "  said  she,  "  when  we  meet  again,  I  hope  you  will 
be  married ;  I  shall  love  your  wife  dearly.     There  is  no 
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happiness  like  mamsge  and  home  I "  and  she  looked 
with  ingenuous  tendemeSB  at  De  Montaigne. 

Maltraveis  sighed;  his  thoughts  fiew  back  to  Alice. 
Where  now  was  that  lone  and  friendless  girl,  whoee  inno- 
cent love  had  once  brightened  a  home  for  himt  He 
answered  hy  a  v^;ue  and  mechanical  commonplace,  and 
quitted  the  room  with  De  Montaigne,  who  insisted  on 
seeing  him  depart.  As  they  neared  tJie  lake,  De  Mon- 
taigne broke  the  silence. 

"  My  dear  Maltravers,"  he  said,  with  a  serioua  and 
thoughtful  affection  in  his  voice,  "  we  may  not  meet 
again  for  years.  I  have  a  warm  interest  in  your  happi- 
ness and  career,  —  yes,  career  ;  I  repeat  the  word.  I  do 
not  habitually  seek  to  inspire  young  men  with  ambition. 
Enough  for  most  of  them  to  be  good  and  honorable  citi- 
zens. But  in  youi  case  it  is  different.  I  see  in  you 
the  earnest  and  meditative,  not  rash  and  overweening 
youth,  which  is  usnally  productive  of  a  distinguished 
manhood.  Your  mind  is  not  yet  settled,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  is  fast  becoming  clear  and  mellow  from  the  first  fer- 
ment of  boyish  dreams  and  passions,  You  have  every- 
thing in  your  fevor,  —  competence,  birth,  connections ; 
and,  above  all,  you  are  an  Englishman!  You  have  a 
mighty  stage,  on  which,  it  is  true,  you  cannot  establish  a 
footing  without  merit  and  without  labor, —  so  much  the 
better,  —  in  which  strong  and  resolute  rivals  will  urge 
you  on  to  emulation,  and  then  competition  will  task  your 
keenest  powers.  Think  what  a  glorious  fate  it  is  to  have 
on  influence  on  the  vast  but  ever-growing  mind  of  such  a 
country ;  to  feel,  when  you  retire  from  the  busy  scene, 
that  you  have  played  an  unfoi^tten  part,  —  that  you 
have  been  the  medium,  under  Qod's  great  will,  of  circulat- 
ing new  ideas  throughout  the  world,  of  upholding  the 
glorious  priesthood  of  the  honest  and  the  beautiful    This 
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is  Uie  bue  unbitioti ;  the  daaira  of  mere  pemonal  noto- 
liet;  is  vanity,  not  ambition.  Do  not,  then,  be  lukewarm 
or  supine.  The  trait  I  have  obaeired  in  you,"  added  the 
Freachm&n,  with  a  smile,  "moat  prejudicial  to  your 
chances  of  diatinctian  is,  that  you  are  too  philoMophical, 
too  apt  to  evi  bono  all  the  exertions  that  interfere  with 
the  indolence  of  cultivated  leisure.  And  you  mnst  not 
suppose,  Ma)ti«veT8,  that  an  active  career  will  be  a  path 
of  rosea.  At  present  you  liare  no  enemies ;  but  the  mo- 
ment you  attempt  distinction,  you  will  be  abused,  calum- 
niated, reviled.  You  will  be  shocked  at  the  wrath  you 
excite,  and  sigh  for  your  old  obscurity,  and  consider,  as 
Franklin  has  it,  that' you  have  paid  too  dear  for  your 
whistle.'  But  in  return  for  individual  enemies,  what  a 
noble  recompense  to  have  made  the  public  itself  your 
friend,  perhaps  even  posterity  your  familiar  1  Besides," 
added  De  Montaigne,  with  almost  a  religious  solemnity  in 
his  voice,  "  there  is  a  conscience  of  the  head  as  well  as  of 
the  heart ;  and  in  old  age  we  feel  as  much  remorse  if  we 
have  wasted  our  natural  talents  as  if  we  have  perverted 
our  natural  virtues.  The  profound  and  exultant  satisfao- 
tion  with  which  a  nmn  who  knows  that  he  has  not  lived 
in  vain  —  that  he  has  entaOed  on  the  worid  an  heirloom 
of  instruction  or  delist  —  looks  back  upon  departed 
struggles,  ia  one  of  the  happiest  emotions  of  which  the 
conscience  can  be  capable.  What,  indeed,  are  the  petty 
faults  we  commit  as  individuals,  affecting  but  a  narrow 
circle,  ceasing  with  our  own  lives,  to  the  incalculable  and 
everlasting  good  we  may  produce  as  public  men  by  one 
book  or  by  one  law^  Depend  upon  it  that  the  Almighty, 
who  anms  up  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  done  by  his 
creatures  in  a  just  balance,  will  not  judge  the  august 
benefactors  of  the  world  with  the  same  severity  as  those 
drones  of  society,  who  have  no  great  services  to  show  in 
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the  eternal  ledger  as  a  setoff  to  the  indulgence  of  Uieii 
email  vices.  These  things  rightly  considered,  MttltraTers, 
jou  will  have  every  inducement  that  can  tempt  a  lofty 
mind  and  a  pure  amhition  to  awaken  from  tha  voluptuous 
indolence  of  the  literary  Sybarite,  and  contend  worthily 
in  the  world's  vide  Altjs  for  a  great  prise." 

Maltiavera  never  before  felt  so  flattered,  so  stirred 
into  high  resolves.  The  stately  eloquence,  the  fervid  en- 
couragement of  this  man,  usually  so  cold  and  fastidious, 
roused  him  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  He  stopped 
short ;  his  breath  heaved  thick ;  his  cheek  flushed.  "  De 
Montaigne,"  said  he,  "your  words  have  cleared  away  a 
thousand  doubte  and  scruples;  they  have  gone  right  to 
my  heart.  For  the  first  time  I  understand  what  fame  is, 
—  what  the  object,  and  what  the  reward  of  labor. 
Tisions,  hopes,  aspirationa,  I  may  have  had  before; 
for  months  a  new  spirit  has  been  fluttering  within  me. 
I  have  felt  the  wings  breaking  from  the  shelL  But  all 
was  confused,  dim,  uncertain.  I  doubted  t^e  wisdom  of 
efibrt^  with  life  so  short,  and  the  pleaaurea  of  youth  eo 
sweek  I  now  look  no  linger  on  life  but  as  a  part  of 
the  eternity  to  which  I  /eel  we  were  bom ;  and  I  recog- 
nize the  solemn  truth  that  our  objects,  to  be  worthy 
life,  should  be  worthy  of  creatures  in  whom  tiie  living 
principle  never  is  extinct.  Farewell  1  come  joy  oi  sor- 
row, failure  or  success,  I  will  straggle  to  deserve  your 
friendship." 

Maltravers  sprai^  into  his  boat ;  and  the  shades  of 
night  soon  snatched  him  from  the  lingering  gaxe  of  De 
Montaigne. 
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CHAPTER    L 

I,alMl 
HaT*  liTBd  but  on  this  euth  ft  few  «ftd  jous ; 
And  ao  mj  lot  wu  OTdsrad,  that  a  fatbet 
Fint  turned  ths  momenti  of  avakMiiiifc  life 
To  drops,  each  pououisf;  jottth'a  (WMt  hope. 

Cbncl 

Fhom  accompanying  MaltraverB  along  the  noiselesa  pro- 
gress of  mental  education,  we  are  now  called  awhile  to 
cast  GUI  glances  back  at  the  ruder  and  harsher  ordeal 
which  Alice  Datvil  was  ordained  to  pass.  Along  her 
path  poetry  shed  no  flowers,  nor  were  her  lonely  steps 
towards  the  distant  shrine,  at  which  her  pilgrimage  found 
its  rest,  lighted  by  the  mystic  lamp  of  science,  or  guided 
by  the  thousand  stars  which  are  never  dim  in  the  heavens 
for  those  favored  eyes  from  which  genius  and  fancy  have 
removed  many  of  the  films  of  clay.  Not  along  the  aerial 
and  exalted  ways  that  wind  far  above  the  homes  and 
business  of  common  men  —  the  solitary  Alps  of  spiritual 
philosophy  —  wandered  the  desolate  steps  of  the  child  of 
poverty  and  sorrow.  On  the  beaten  and  rugged  high- 
ways of  common  life,  with  a  weary  heart,  and  with  bleed- 
ing feet,  she  went  her  melancholy  course.  But  the  goal 
which  is  the  great  secret  of  life,  the  fummum  areaaum  of 
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«I1  philosophy,  whether  the  practical  or  the  ideal,  vas, 
perhape,  no  less  attainable  for  that  humble  girl  than  for 
the  elaatic  step  and  aapiring  heart  of  him  who  thirsted 
after  the  great,  and  almost  believed  in  the  impossible. 

We  return  to  that  dismal  night  in  which  Alice  waa 
torn  from  the  roof  of  her  lover.  It  waa  long  before  she 
recovered  her  consciouaneas  of  what  hod  passed,  and 
gained  a  full  perception  of  the  fearful  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  her  destinies.  It  was  then  a  gray  and 
dreary  morning  twilight ;  and  the  rude  but  covered 
vehicle  which  bore  her  was  rolling  along  the  deep  ruts 
of  an  unfrequented  road,  winding  among  the  unenclosed 
and  mountainous  wastes  that,  in  England,  usually  be- 
token the  neighborhood  of  the  sea.  With  a  shudder, 
Alice  looked  round  :  Walters,  bei  father's  accomplice, 
lay  extended  at  her  feet,  and  his  heavy  breathing  showed 
that  be  was  fast  asleep.  Darvil  himself  was  urging  on 
the  jaded  and  sorry  horse,  and  his  broad  back  was  turned 
towards  Alice ;  the  rain,  from  which,  in  his  position,  he 
was  but  ill  protected  by  the  awning,  dripped  dismally 
from  his  slouched  bat ;  and  now,  as  he  turned  round, 
and  his  sinister  and  gloomy  gaze  rested  upon  the  face 
of  Alice,  his  bod  countenance,  rendered  more  h^gard  by 
the  cold,  raw  light  of  the  cheerless  dawn,  complete<l  the 
hideous  picture  of  unveiled  and  rufBanly  wretchedness. 

"  Ho,  ho,  Alley !  so  you  are  come  to  your  senses,"  sdd 
he,  with  a  kind  of  joylees  grin.  "  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I 
can  have  no  fainting  fine  ladies  with  me.  You  have  had 
a  long  holiday,  Alley ;  you  must  now  learn  once  more  to 

work  for  your  poor  father.    Ah,  you  have  been  d d  sly ; 

hut  never  mind  the  past,  —  I  forgive  it.  You  must  not 
run  away  again  without  my  leave ;  if  you  are  fond  of 
sweethearts,  I  won't  balk  you,  —  but  your  old  father 
must  go  shares,  Alley." 
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Alice  could  hear  no  mora :  she  covered  hei  face  vith 
the  cloak  that  had  been  thrown  about  her,  and  thon^ 
Bhe  did  not  faint,  her  senses  seemed  to  be  locked  and 
paraljEed.  By-and-by  Walters  woke,  and  the  two  men, 
heedless  of  her  presence,  conyeised  upon  their  plana.  By. 
degrees  she  recovered  sufficient  setf-poeseesion  to  listen,  in 
the  instinctive  hope  that  some  plan  of  eacape  might  be 
suggested  to  her.  But  from  what  she  could  gather  of  the 
incoherent  and  various  projects  they  discussed,  one  after 
another,  disputiug  upoa  each  with  frightful  oaths  and 
scarce  intelligible  slang,  she  could  only  learn  that  it  was 
resolved  at  all  events  to  leave  the  district  in  which  they 
were,  —  but  whither  seemed  yet  all  undecided.  The 
cart  halted  at  last  at  a  miserable-looking  hut,  which  the 
signpost  announced  to  be  an  inn  that  afibrded  good  ac- 
commodation to  tiavellere ;  to  which  announcement  was 
annexed  the  following  opignmmatic  distich:  — 

■  Old  Tom,  he  is  the  best  of  gin  ; 
Drink  him  once,  and  you  '11  drink  him  agin .'" 

The  hoTel  stood  so  remote  from  all  other  habitations, 
and  the  waste  around  was  so  bare  of  tfees,  and  even 
shrabs,  that  Alice  saw  with  despair  that  all  hope  of  flight 
in  snch  a  place  would  be  indeed  a  chimera.  But  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  Darvil  himself,  lifting  her 
from  the  cart,  conducted  her  up  a  broken  and  nnlighted 
staircase  into  a  sort  of  loft  rather  than  a  room,  and  push- 
ing her  rudely  in,  turned  the  key  upon  her,  and  de- 
scended. The  weather  was  cold,  Uie  livid  damps  hung 
upon  the  distained  walls,  and  there  was  neither  fire  nor 
hearth  ;  but  thinly  clad  as  she  was^  —  her  cloak  and 
shawl  her  principal  covering,  —  she  did  not  feel  the 
cold,  for  her  heart  was  more  chilly  than  the  airs  of 
heaven.    At  noon  an  old  woman  broi^t  her  some  food, 
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which,  conaisUi^  of  fUh  and  poached  game,  was  better 
than  might  have  been  expected  in  such  a  place,  and  what 
would  hare  been  deemed  a  feast  under  her  father's  roof. 
With  an  inviting  leer,  the  crone  pointed  to  a  pewter 
measure  of  raw  spirits  that  accompanied  the  viands,  and 
assured  her,  in  a  cracked  and  maudlin  voice,  that  " '  Old 
Tom '  was  a  binder  friend  than  any  of  the  young  fellers  I  " 
This  intrusion  ended,  Alice  was  again  left  alone  till  dusk, 
when  Darvil  entered  with  a  bundle  of  clothes,  such  as 
are  worn  by  the  peasants  of  that  primitive  district  of 
England. 

"There,  Alley,"  said  he,  "put  on  this  warm  toggery; 
finery  won't  do  now.  We  must  leave  no  scent  in  the 
track  ;  the  hounds  are  after  us,  my  little  blowen.  Here 's 
a  nice  stuff  gown  for  you,  and  a  red  cloak  that  would 
frighten  a  turkey-cock.  As  to  the  other  cloak  and  shawl, 
don't  be  afraid;  they  sha'n't  go  to  the  popshop,  but 
we  '11  take  care  of  them  against  we  get  to  some  large 
town  where  there  are  young  fellows  with  blunt  in  their 
pockets ;  for  you  seem  to  have  already  found  out  that 
your  face  is  youi  fortune,  Alley.  Come,  make  baste; 
we  must  be  starting.  I  shall  come  up  for  you  in  ten  min- 
utes. Piah  I  don't  be  faint-hearted;  here,  take  'Old 
Tom,'  — take  it,  I  say.  What!  you  won't  1  Well, 
here  'a  to  your  health  and  a  better  taste  to  you ! " 

And  now,  as  the  door  once  more  dosed  upon  Darvil, 
tears  for  the  first  time  came  to  the  relief  of  Alice.  It 
was  a  woman's  weakness  that  procured  for  her  that 
woman's  luxury.  Those  garments,  —  they  were  Ernest's 
gift,  Ernest's  taste ;  they  were  like  the  last  relic  of  that 
delicious  life  which  now  seemed  to  have  fled  forever. 
All  traces  of  that  life,  —  of  him,  the  loving,  the  protect- 
ing, the  adored,  —  all  trace  gf  herself,  as  she  had  been 
r&«re&ted  by  love,  was  to  be  lost  to  her  forever.     It  was 
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(aa  abe  had  read  aomewhere,  in  the  little  elemeatai; 
volumes  that  bounded  hei  historic  lore)  like  that  last 
fatal  cersmony  in  which  those  Gondemned  for  life  to  the 
mines  of  Siberia  are  clothed  with  the  slave's  Uveiy,  their 
past  name  and  record  eternally  blotted  out,  and  Uirast 
into  the  vast  waates,  from  which  even  the  mercjr  of 
despotism,  Bhoald  it  ever  reawaken,  cannot  recall  them ; 
for  all  evidence  of  them,  all  individuality,  all  mark  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  univeisal  herd,  is  expunged 
tiom  the  world's  calendar.  She  was  still  sobbing  in 
vehement  and  unrestrained  passion  when  Darvil  re-en- 
tered. "What!  not  dressed  yett"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice  of  impatieot  rage ;  "  harkye,  this  won't  do.  If  in 
two  minutes  you  are  not  ready,  111  send  up  John 
Walters  to  help  you ;  and  he  is  a  rough  hand,  I  can  tell 

"  I  will  do  as 
you  wish,"  said  she,  meekly, 

"  Well,  then,  be  quick,"  said  Darvil ;  "  they  are  now 
putting  the  horse  to.  And  mark  me,  girl,  your  father  is 
running  away  from  the  gallows,  and  that  thought  does 
not  make  a  man  stand  u]>on  scruples.  If  you  once  at- 
tempt to  give  me  the  slip,  or  do  or  say  anything  that  can 
bring  the  bulkies  upon  us,  by  the  Devil  in  hell,  —  i^  in- 
deed, there  be  hell  or  Devil,  —  my  knife  shall  become 
bett«i  acquainted  with  that  throat :  so  look  to  it  1 " 

And  this  was  the  father,  this  tiie  condition,  of  her 
whose  ear  had  for  months  drunk  no  other  sound  than  the 
whispers  of  flattering  love,  —  the  murmurs  of  PassioQ  from 
the  lips  of  Poetry. 

Tbey  contioued  their  journey  till  midnight ;  they  then 
arrived  at  an  inn,  little  different  from  the  last ;  but  here 
&lice  was  so  longer  consigned  to  solitude.     In  a  long 
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room,  leekiDg  with  smoke,  sat  from  twenty  to  tlstty 
ruffians  before  a  table,  oil  whicb  mogs  and  vessela  of 
strong  potations  were  formidably  interspersed  with  sabres 
and  pistols.  They  received  Walters  and  Darvil  with  a 
about  of  welcome,  and  would  have  crowded  somewhat 
unceremoniously  round  Alice,  if  her  father,  whose  well- 
known  desperate  and  brutal  ferocity  made  him  a  man  to 
be  respected  in  such  an  assembly,  bad  not  said  sternly, 
"  Hands  off,  messmates,  and  make  way  by  the  fire  for  my 
little  girl :  she  is  meat  for  your  masters." 

So  saying,  be  pushed  Alice  down  into  a  huge  chair  in 
the  chimney-nook,  and  seating  himself  near  her  at  tjie 
end  of  the  table,  hastened  to  turn  the  conversation. 

"Well,  captain,"  said  he,  addressing  a  smsJl,  tbin  man 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  "  I  and  Walters  have  fairly  cut 
and  run  :  the  land  has  a  bad  air  for  us,  and  vre  now 
want  the  sea-breeze  to  cure  the  rope  fever.  So,  knowing 
this  was  your  nigbt,  we  have  crowded  sail,  and  here  we 
are.  You  must  give  the  girl  there  a  lift,  though  I  know 
you  don't  like  such  lumber,  and  we  '11  run  ashore  as  soon 
as  we  can." 

"  She  seems  a  quiet  little  body,"  rephed  the  captain ; 
"  and  we  would  do  more  than  that  to  oblige  an  old  friend 
like  you.  In  half  an  hour  Oliver '  puts  on  his  nightcap, 
and  we  must  then  be  off." 

"  The  sooner  the  better." 

The  men  now  appeared  to  forget  the  presence  of  Alice, 
who  sat  faint  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion ;  for  she  had 
been  too  sick  at  heart  to  touch  the  food  brot^bt  to  her  at 
their  previous  halting-place,  gazing  abstractedly  upon  the 
fire.     Her  father,  before  their  departure,  made  her  swal- 

1  The  moot). 
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low  some  morsels  of  sea-biscuit,  though  each  seemed  to 
choke  her,  and  then,  wrapped  in  a  thick  boat-cloak,  the 
was  placed  in  a  small,  well-built  cutter ;  and  as  the  bm^ 
winds  whistled  round  her,  the  present  cold  and  the  past 
fatigues  lulled  hei  miaerable  heart  into  the  anOB  of  the 
eharitable  Sleep; 
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Here  I  diachuge  joni  bonda. 

7U  Cwton  qfdie  Country. 

Ain>  many  were  thy  trials,  poor  child,  —  many  that,  were 
this  book  to  germinate  into  volumes,  more  numeroua  than 
monk  ever  composed  upon  the  lives  of  saint  or  martyr 
(though  a  hundred  volumes  contained  the  record  of  two 
years  only  in  the  Ufe  of  St.  Anthony),  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  1  We  may  tallc  of  the  fidelity  of 
books,  but  no  man  ever  wrote  even  his  own  biography 
without  being  compelled  to  omit  at  least  nine  tenths  of 
the  most  important  materials.  What  are  three,  —  what 
six  volumes }  We  live  six  volumes  in  a  day.  Thought, 
emotion,  joy,  sorrow,  hope,  fear,  —  how  prolix  would 
they  be,  if  they  might  each  tell  their  hourly  tale  I  But 
man's  life  itself  is  a  brief  epitome  of  that  which  is  in- 
finite and  everlasting;  and  bis  most  accurate  confessions 
ore  a  miserable  abridgment  of  a  hurried  and  confused 
compendium. 

It  was  about  three  months,  or  more,  from  the  night  in 
which  Alice  wept  herself  to  sleep  amongst  those  wild 
companions,  when  she  contrived  to  escape  from  her 
father's  vigilant  eye.  They  were  then  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  Darvil  bad  separated  himself  from  Walters,  — 
from  his  seafaring  companions ;  he  had  run  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  his  crimes  had  got  together ; 
he  began  seriously  to  attempt  putting  into  execution  his 
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horrible  deaign  of  depending  for  support  npoii  th«  Bal«  of 
liis  daughter.  Nov,  Alice  might  have  been  moulded  into 
flinf  ul  purpoaea  before  aha  knew  Maltravera ;  but  from  that 
hour  her  very  enor  made  her  virtuona,  —  she  had  compre- 
hended, the  moment  she  lored,  what  was  meant  by  female 
honor;  and,  by  a  sudden  revelation,  ahe  had  purchased 
modesty,  ddicacy  of  thought  and  sool,  in  the  sacrifice  of 
herself.  Much  of  oui  morality  (prudent  and  right  upon 
system),  with  respect  to  the  first  false  step  of  women, 
leads  UB,  as  we  all  know,  into  baibaious  errors  as  to  indi- 
Tidual  exceptions.  Where  from  pure  and  confiding  lore 
that  first  false  stop  has  been  taken,  mAsy  a  woman  haa 
been  saved,  in  after-life,  from  a  thousand  temptations. 
The  poor  unfortunates  who  crowd  our  streets  and  theatres 
have  ntrely,  in  the  first  instance,  been  corrupted  by  love, 
but  by  poverty,  and  the  contagion  of  circumatance  and 
example.  It  is  a  miserable  cant  phrase  to  call  them  the 
victams  of  seduction ;  they  have  been  the  victims 
of  hui^r,  of  vanity,  of  curionty,  of  evil  female  coun- 
sels ;  but  the  seduction  of  love  hardly  ever  conducts 
to  a  li/e  of  vice.  If  a  woman  has  once  really  loved,  the 
beloved  object  mokes  an  impenetrable  barrier  between  her 
and  other  men ;  their  advaocea  terrify  and  revolt,  —  she 
would  rather  die  than  be  unfaithful  even  to  a  memory. 
Though  man  loves  the  sex,  woman  loves  only  the  indi- 
vidual ;  and  the  more  she  loves  him,  the  more  cold  she 
is  to  the  species.  For  the  passion  of  woman  is  in  the  senti- 
ment, tbe  fancy,  the  heart  It  larely  has  much  to  do 
with  the  coarse  images  with  which  boys  and  old  men  — 
the  inexperienced  and  the  worn  out  —  connect  it. 

But  AUce,  though  her  blood  ran  cold  at  het  terrible 
father's  language,  saw  in  his  very  deaign  the  prospect  of 
escape.  In  an  hour  of  drunkenness  he  thrust  her  from 
the  house,  and  stationed  himself  'to  wateb  her ;  it  waa 
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in  the  city  of  Cork.    She  formed  her  resolutioii  instantly, 

—  turned  up  a  narrow  street,  and  fled  at  full  apeed, 
Darril  endeavored  in  vain  to  keep  pace  with  her,  — -  his 
eyes  diaj,  hia  etepe  reeling  with  intoxication.  She 
heard  his  last  curse  dying  from  a  distance  -on  the  aii, 
and  her  fear  winged  her  steps ;  she  paused  at  lost,  and 
found  heiself  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  She  paused, 
overcome,  and  deadly  faint ;  and  then,  for  the  first  tima, 
she  felt  that  a  strange  and  new  life  was  stirring  within 
her  own.  She  had  loi^  since  known  that  she  bore  in 
her  womb  the  unborn  offspring  of  Ualtrarere,  and  that 
knowledge  had  made  her  struggle  and  live  on.  But  now 
the  embryo  had  quickened  into  being :  it  moved,  it  ap- 
pealed to  her,  a  thing  unseen,  unknown  ;  but  still  it  was 
a  living  creature  appealing  to  a  mother  !  Oh,  ths  thrill, 
half  of  ineffable  tenderness,  half  of  mysterious  terror,  at 
that  moment  1  What  a  new  chapter  in  the  life  of  woman 
did  it  not  announce  j  Kow,  then,  she  must  be  watchful 
over  herself ;  must  guard  against  fatigue  ;  must  wrestle 
with  despair.     Solemn  was  the  trust  committed  to  her, 

—  the  life  of  another ;  the  child  of  the  adored.  It  was  a 
summer  night.  She  sat  on  a  rude  stone,  the  city  on  one 
side  with  its  lights  and  lamps ;  the  whitened  fields  be- 
yond, with  the  moon  and  the  stars  above ;  and  above  she 
raised  her  streaming  eyes,  and  she  thought  that  Ood  tlie 
Protector  smiled  upon  her  from  the  face  of  the  sweet  skies. 
So,  after  a  pause  and  a  silent  prayer,  she  rose  and  resumed 
her  way.  When  she  was  wearied,  she  crept  into  a  shed 
in  a  farmyard,  and  slept,  for  the  first  time  for  weeks,  the 
calm  sleep  of  security  and  hope. 
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CHAPTER  UL 


How  lik«  a  prodigal  doth  ihe  Tstimi, 
WHh  ovsi^weathered  ribs  and  ragged  aaili  I 

Mtrchant  of  Venice, 

Mer.    What  aie  them  1 
U»d*.    TheMoBQtB. 

BeACMOHT  AMD  Fl«TOHBB  1  Wit  wiUuMd  Mmtf. 

It  was  jast  two  years  ftoin  the  night  in  which  Alice  had 
been  torn  from  the  oottage ;  and  at  that  time  Maltravera 
wae  wandering  amonget  the  ruina  of  ancient  Egypt,  when, 
upon  the  very  lawn  where  Alice  and  her  lover  had  bo 
often  loitered  hand  in  hand,  a  gay  party  of  children  and 
yoong  people  were  assembled.  The  cott^e  had  been 
purchased  by  an  opulent  and  retired  manufacturer.  Hn 
had  raised  the  low  thatched  roof  another  atory  high ;  and 
blue  slate  had  replaced  the  thatch ;  and  the  pretty  ve- 
randas, overgrown  with  creepers,  had  been  taken  down, 
because  Mrs.  Hobbs  thought  they  gave  the  rooms  a  dull 
look  ;  and  the  little  rustic  doorway  had  been  replaced  by 
four  Ionic  pillars  in  stucco;  and  a  new  dining-room, 
twenty-two  feet  by  eighteen,  had  been  built  out  at  one 
wing,  and  a  new  drawing-room  had  been  built  over  the 
new  dining-room.  And  the  poor  little  cottage  looked 
quite  grand  and  villa-Uke.  The  fountain  had  been  taken 
away,  because  it  made  the  house  damp ;  and  there  was 
such  a  broad  carriage-drive  from  the  gate  to  tlie  house  I 
The  gate  was  no  lot^r  the  modest  green  wooden  gate, 
ever  ^jar  with  its  easy  latch,  but  a  tall  oast-iion,  well- 
locked  gate,  between  two  pillars  to  match   Uie  porch. 
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And  on  one  of  the  gates  was  s  brass  plate,  on  wbidi  wu 
gnven,  "Hobbe's  Lodge  —  Ring  the  beU."  The  lesser 
Hobbses  and  the  bigger  Hobbses  were  all  on  the  lawn, 
many  of  them  fresh  from  school,  —  for  it  was  the  half- 
holidajT  of  a  Saturday  afternoon.  There  was  mirth,  and 
noise,  and  shoutinj^  and  whooping  and  the  lespectable 
old  couple  looked  calmly  on.  Hobbe  the  father  smok- 
ing his  pipe  (alas  I  it  was  not  the  dear  meeischaum) ; 
Hobba  the  mother  talking  to  her  eldest  daughter  (  a  fine 
young  woman,  three  months  married,  for  love,  to  a  poor 
man)  upon  the  proper  number  of  days  that  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton (weight  ten  pounds)  should  be  made  to  last  "  Al- 
ways, my  dear,  have  large  joints;  they  are  much  the 
most  saving.  Let  me  see  — what  a  noise  the  boys  do 
make  I     No,  my  love,  the  ball's  not  here." 

"  Mamma,  it  is  under  your  petticoats." 

"  La,  child,  how  naughty  you  are  I  " 

"  Holla,  you  sir  I  it 's  my  turn  to  go  in  now.  Biddy, 
wait^  —  girla  have  no  innings ;  girls  only  fag  out." 

"  Bob,  you  cheat." 

"  Pa,  Ned  says  I  cheat." 

"  Very  likely,  my  daar ;  you  are  to  be  a  lawyer." 

"  Where  was  L  ™y  dear  t "  resumed  Mrs.  Hobba,  re- 
settling  herself,  and  readjusting  the  invaded  petticoats. 
"Oh,  about  the  leg  of  mutton  I  — yes,  large  joints  are 
the  best )  the  second  day  a  nice  hash,  with  dumplings ; 
the  third,  broil  the  bone,  — your  husband  is  sure  to  like 
broiled  bones, — and  then  keep  the  scraps  for  Saturday's 
pie.  Tou  know,  my  dear,  your  father  and  I  were  worse  off 
than  you  when  we  began  ;  but  now  we  have  eveiything 
that  is  handsome  about  ua,  —  nothing  like  management 
Saturday  pies  are  very  nice  things,  and  then  you  start 
dear  with  your  joint  on  Sunday.  A  good  wife  like  you 
should  never  neglect  the  Saturday's  pie  I " 
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"Tea,"  nid  the  bride,  moumfolly ;  "hat  Mi.  Tiddj 
doM  not  like  pies." 

"  Not  like  pies  I  that 's  very  odd  ;  Mr.  Hobbs  likes 
pies.  Perhaps  you  don't  have  the  crust  made  thick  eno'. 
Howsomevei,  you  can  make  it  up  to  him  with  a  pudding. 
A  wife  should  always  study  het  husband's  taates,  —  what 
is  a  man's  home  without  loveT  Still  a  husband  ought 
sot  to  be  aggravating,  and  dislike  pi«  on  a  Saturday  I " 

"Holla  I  I  say,  ma,  do  you  see  &a.t  'ere  gypsy  t  I 
shall  go  and  have  my  fortune  told." 

"  And  II"     «  And  1 1 " 

"  Lor,  if  there  be  n't  a  tramper  t "  cried  Mr.  Hobbe, 
rising  indignantly.     "What  can  the  parish  be  about  I" 

The  object  of  these  latter  remarks,  Glial  and  paternal, 
was  a  young  woman  in  a  worn,  threadbare  cloak,  with  her 
face  pressed  to  the  open-work  of  the  gate,  and  looking 
wistfully  —  oh,  how  wistfully!  —  within.  The  children 
eagerly  ran  up  to  her,  but  they  involuntarily  slackened 
their  steps  when  they  drew  near  ;  for  she  was  evidently 
not  what  they  had  taken  her  for.  No  gypsy  hues  dark- 
ened the  pale,  thin,  delicate  cheek  ;  no  gypsy  leer  lurked 
in  those  lai^e  blue  and  streaming  eyes;  no  gypsy  ef- 
frontery bronzed  that  candid  and  childish  brow.  Ab  she 
thus  pressed  her  countenance  with  convulsive  eagerness 
against  the  cold  bars,  the  young  people  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  inexpressible  and  half  fearful  sadness;  they 
approached  almost  respectfully.  "  I>o  yon  want  anything 
here  T  "  said  the  eldest  and  boldest  of  the  boya. 

"I  —  I  —  surely  this  is  Dole  Cottage  t " 

"  It  was  Dale  Cottage,  it  is  Hobbs'a  Lodge  now;  can't 
you  leadt"  said  the  heir  of  the  Hobbsea'  honors,  losing, 
in  contempt  at  the  girl's  ignorance,  his  first  impression  of 
sympathy. 

"  And  —  and  —  Mr.  Butle%  is  be  gone  tool" 
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Poor  child !  ehe  spoke  aa  if  the  cottage  was  gone,  not 
improved  ;  the  Ionic  portico  had  no  charm  for  hex. 

"Butler I  —  no  such  person  lives  here.  Pa,  do  you 
know  where  Mj.  Butler  lives  I " 

Pa  was  now  moving  iip  to  the  place  of  conference  the 
alow  artilleiy  of  bis  fair,  round  belly  and  portly  calves. 
"  Butler,  no,  —  I  know  nothing  of  such  a  name.  No 
Mt.  Butler  hves  here.  Go  along  with  you;  ain't  you 
ashamed  to  beg T" 

"  No  Mr.  Butler ! "  said  the  girl,  gasping  for  breath, 
and  clinging  to  the  gate  for  support.  "Are  you  sure, 
sir  7" 

"  Sure,  yes  I    What  do  you  want  with  him  t " 

"  Oh,  papa,  she  looks  fiiint ! "  said  one  of  the  ^la, 
deprecatingly.  "  Do  let  her  have  something  to  eat ;  I  'm 
sure  ehe 's  hungry." 

Mr.  Hobbs  looked  angry  ;  he  had  often  been  taken  in, 
and  no  rich  man  likes  beggars.  Generally  speaking,  the 
rich  man  is  in  the  right.  But  then  Mr.  Hobbe  turned  to 
the  suspected  tramper's  sorrowful  face  and  then  to  hia  fair, 
pretty  child, — and  hie  good  angel  whispered  something 
to  Mr.  Hobbs's  heart,  —  and  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  not  feel  for  a  poor  fel- 
low-creature not  so  well  to  do  as  ourselves  I  Come  in, 
my  lass,  and  have  a  morsel  to  eat." 

Tbe  girl  did  not  seem  to  hear  him,  and  he  repeated  the 
invitation,  approaching  to  unlock  the  gate. 

"  No,  air,"  aaid  she,  then ;  "  no,  I  Uiank  you.  I  could 
not  come  in  now.  I  could  not  eat  kere.  But  tell  me,  sir, 
I  implore  you,  csd  you  not  even  guess  where  I  may  find 
Mr.  BuUerl" 

"  Butler  I "  said  Mrs.  Hobbs,  wbom  curiosity  had  now 
drawn  to  the  spot.  "  I  remember  that  was  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  hired  the  place,  and  was  robbed." 
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"  Bobbed  ! "  aaid  Mr.  Hobbe,  {ailing  bock  and  re-lock- 
ing the  gate,  —  "  and  the  new  tea-pot  just  come  home," 
he  muttered  inly.  "Come,  be  o^  child, — be  off;  we 
know  nothing  of  your  Mr.  Butlers." 

The  young  woman  looked  wOdly  in  hie  face,  cast  a 
hurried  glance  over  the  altered  spot,  and  then,  with  a 
kind  of  shiver,  as  if  the  wind  had  smitten  her  delicate 
form  too  rudely,  ahe  drew  her  cloak  more  oloeely  round 
her  shouldeia,  and  without  saying  another  word,  moved 
away.  The  party  looked  after  her  as,  with  trembling  steps, 
she  passed  down  the  road,  and  all  felt  that  pang  of  shame 
which  ia  common  to  the  human  heart  at  the  sight  of  a 
distress  it  has  not  sought  to  soothe.  But  this  feeling 
vanished  at  once  from  the  breast  of  Mn.  and  Mr.  Kobbe, 
when  they  saw  the  girl  stop  where  a  turn  of  the  road 
brought  the  gate  before  her  eyes  ;  and  for  the  first  time 
they  perceived  what  the  worn  cloak  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed, that  the  poor  young  thing  bore  an  infant  in  her 
arms.  She  halted  ;  she  gazed  fondly  back.  Even  at  that 
distance  the  despair  of  her  eyes  was  visible ;  and  then,  as 
she  pressed  her  lips  to  the  infant's  brow,  they  heard  a 
convulsiTe  sob;  they  saw  her  turn  away,  and  she  was 
gone. 

Well,  I  declare ! "  said  Mrs.  Hohbs. 

'  News  for  the  pariah,"  said  Mr.  Hobbs ;  *'  and  she  so 
young  too  I  —  what  a  shame  1 " 

"  The  girls  about  here  are  very  bad  nowaday^  Jenny," 
said  the  mother  to  the  bride. 

"I  see  now  why  ahe  wanted  Mr.  BuUer,"  qnoth 
Hobbs,  with  a  knowing  wink,  —  "the  slut  has  come  to 
■wear  1 " 

And  it  was  for  this  that  Alice  had  supported  her 
strength,  bar  courage,  during  the  sharp  pangs  of  child- 
birth ;   during  a  severe  and    crushing    illness,   which 
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for  months  after  her  confinement  had  stretched  her  upon 
k  peasant's  bed  (the  object  of  the  rude  but  kindly  charity 
of  an  Irish  ahealing) ;  for  this,  day  after  day,  she  had 
whispered  to  herself,  "  I  shall  get  well,  and  I  will  beg 
my  way  to  the  cottage,  and  find  him  there  still,  and  put 
my  little  one  into  bin  arms,  and  all  will  be  bright  again ; " 
for  this,  as  soon  ae  she  could  walk  without  aid,  had  she 
set  out  on  foot  from  the  distant  land ;  for  this,  almost 
with  a  dog's  instinct  (for  she  knew  not  what  way  to  turn, 

—  what  county  the  cottage  was  placed  in ;  she  only 
knew  the  name  of  the  neighboring  town ;  and  that,  popu- 
lous as  it  was,  sounded  strange  to  the  ears  of  those  she 
asked ;  and  she  had  often  and  often  been  directed  wrong), 

—  for  this,  I  say,  almost  with  a  dog's  faithful  instinct, 
had  she,  in  cold  and  heat,  in  hunger  and  in  thirst,  tracked 
to  her  old  master's  home  hex  desolate  and  lonely  way ! 
And  thrice  had  she  over-fatigued  herself,  and  thifce  ^oin 
been  indebted  to  humble  pity  for  a  bed  whereon  to 
lay  a  feverish  and  broken  frame.  And  once,  too,  her 
baby  —  her  darling,  her  life  of  life  —  had  been  ill,  hod 
been  near  unto  death,  and  she  could  not  stir  till  the  in- 
fant (it  was  a  girl)  was  well  again,  and  could  smile  in  her 
face  and  crow.  And  thus  many,  many  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  day  she  set  out  on  her  pilgrimage  to 
that  on  which  she  found  its  goal.  But  never,  save  when 
the  child  was  ill,  had  slie  desponded  or  abated  heart  and 
hope.  She  should  see  him  again,  and  he  would  kiss  her 
child.  And  now  —  no  ;  I  cannot  paint  the  might  of  that 
stunning  blow  I  She  knew  not,  she  dreamed  not,  of  the 
kind  precautions  Maltravers  had  taken ;  and  he  bad  not 
sufficiently  calculated  on  her  thorough  ignorance  of  the 
world.  How  could  she  divine  that  the  n)^istrat«,  not  a 
mile  distant  from  her,  could  have  told  her  all  she 
ought  to  knowf      Could   she  but   have   met  the  gar 
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denei,  or  the  old  woman-BerrEuit,  all  would  have  beeo 
irell !  These  la^  indeed,  sha  had  the  forethotight  lo  ask 
for.  But  the  woman  was  dead,  and  the  gudener  bad 
taken  a  strange  service  in  some  distant  county.  And  so 
died  her  last  gleam  of  hope.  If  one  person  who  remem- 
bered the  search  of  MaltraveiB  had  but  met  and  recognized 
her  I  But  she  bad  been  seen  by  so  few,  and  now  the 
bright^  fresh  girl  was  00  sadly  altered  I  Her  race  was  not 
yet  run,  and  many  a  sharp  vrind  upon  the  mournful  seas 
had  the  bark  to  brave,  before  ite  haven  was  found  at 
laet. 
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Patience  kud  tonow  rtrore 
WUch  ihonld  sxpnos  het  goodliest. 

Ja  la  plMtia,  Je  la  blame,  et  ]e  sail  son  appsLi 

V01.TAIKB. 

And  DOW  Alice  felt  that  she  waa  on  the  wide  world  &1od«, 
with  her  child,  —  no  longer  to  be  protected,  but  to  pro- 
tect ;  and  after  the  first  few  days  of  agony,  a  new  spirit, 
not  indeed  of  hope,  but  of  endurance,  passed  within  her. 
Her  solitary  wanderings,  with  Ood  her  only  guide,  had 
tended  greatly  to  elevate  and  confirm  her  character.  She 
felt  a  strong  reliance  on  hia  myaterioua  mercy;  she  felt, 
too,  the  responsibility  of  a  mother.  Thrown  for  so  many 
months  upon  her  own  resources,  even  for  the  bread  of 
life,  her  intellect  waa  unconsciouBly  sharpened,  and  a 
habit  of  patient  fortitade  had  strengthened  a  nature 
originaUy  dinging  and  femininely  soft  She  resolred  to 
pass  into  some  other  country  i  for  she  could  neither  bear 
the  thoughts  that  haunted  the  neighborhood  around,  nor 
think,  without  a  loathing  horror,  of  the  possibility  of  her 
father's  retaim.  Accordingly,  one  day,  she  renewed  her 
wanderings,  and  after  a  week's  travel,  arrived  at  a  small 
villt^.  Chari^  ie  so  common  in  England,  it  so  spon- 
taneously springs  up  everywhere,  like  the  good  seed  by 
the  roadside,  that  she  bad  rarely  wanted  the  bare  neces- 
■aries  of  existence.  And  ber  humble  manner,  and  sweet, 
>  I  jitj  ber,  I  bUnw  hei,  and  am  her  sappoik 
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well-timed  voice,  so  free  from  the  profeaaional  whine  (A 
mendicancy,  had  usu&lly  ita  charm  for  the  eterneet.  So 
she  generally  obttiined  enough  to  tiuy  bread  and  a  night's 
lodging,  and  if  eometimes  she  failed,  she  could  bear  hun- 
ger, and  waa  not  afraid  of  creeping  into  some  shed,  or 
when  by  the  Bea-ahore,  even  into  some  sheltering  cavern. 
Her  child  throve  loo ;  for  God  tempera  the  wind  to  the 
ahom  Iamb.  But  now,  so  far  as  physical  privation  went^ 
the  worst  was  over. 

It  BO  happened  that  aa  Alice  was  drawing  herself 
wearily  along  to  the  entrance  of  the  ville^  which  was 
to  bound  her  day's  journey,  she  was  met  by  a  lady,  paat 
middle  age,  in  whose  countenance  eompaeaion  was  so 
visible  that  Alice  would  not  beg,  for  ehe  had  a  strange 
delicacy  or  pride,  ot  whatever  it  may  be  called,  and 
rather  b^ged  of  the  stem  than  of  those  who  looked 
kindly  at  her,  —  she  did  not  like  to  lower  herself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  last. 

The  lady  stopped. 

"  My  poor  girl,  where  are  you  going  t " 

"  Where  God  pleases,  madam,"  said  Alice. 

"  Humph !  and  is  that  your  own  child  I  Ton  are 
almost  a  i^ld  yourself." 

"  It  is  mine,  madam,"  said  Alice,  gazing  fondly  at  the 
infant ;  "  it  is  my  all  I " 

The  lady's  voice  faltered.  "Are  you  married t"  she 
asked. 

"  Married  I  Oh,  no,  madam  ! "  replied  Alice,  inno- 
cently, yet  without  blushing,  for  she  never  knew  that  ahe 
had  done  wrong  in  loving  Maltravera. 

The  lady  drew  gently  back,  but  not  in  horror,  —  no,  in 
still  deeper  compassion ;  for  that  lady  had  true  virtue, 
and  she  knew  that  the  faults  of  her  sex  an  sufficiently 
punished  to  permit  virtue  to  pi^  them  without  a  sin. 
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"  I  am  sorry  for  it^"  ebo  said,  however,  iritii  greatn 
gravity.     "  Are  yoa  tiavelling  to  seek  the  father  t " 

"  AJi,  madam  I  I  shall  oever  see  him  again  !  "  And 
Alice  wept. 

"  What  1  he  has  abandoned  you,  —  bo  young,  so  beau- 
tiful ! "  added  the  lady  to  herself. 

"  Abandoned  me  I  No,  madam ;  bnt  it  is  a  long  tale. 
Good-evening ;  I  thank  you  kindly  for  your  pity." 

The  lady's  eyes  ran  over. 

"Stay,"  said  she;  "tell  me  frankly  where  you  are 
going,  and  what  is  your  object-" 

"  Alas  I  madam,  I  am  going  anywhere,  for  I  have  no 
home;  but  I  wish  to  live  and  work  for  my  livinj^  in 
order  that  my  child  may  not  want  for  anything.  I  wish 
I  could  maintain  myself,  —  Ae  used  to  say  I  could." 

"  He  !  your  language  and  manner  are  not  thoee  ot  a 
peasant     What  can  you  do  I    What  do  you  know  1 " 

"  Music,  and  work,  and  —  and  —  " 

"Music  I  —  this  is  strai^  t    What  were  your  pareutsl" 

Alice  shuddered,  and  hid  her  face  with  her  hands. 

The  lady's  interest  was  now  fairly  warmed  in  her 
behalf. 

"She  has  sinned,"  said  she  to  herself;  "but  at  that 
age,  how  can  one  be  harsh  1  She  must  not  be  thrown 
upon  the  world  to  make  sin  a  habit  Follow  me,"  she 
said,  after  a  little  pause,  "  and  think  you  have  found  a 
friend." 

The  lady  then  turned  from  the  high-road  down  a  gieen 
lane  which  led  to  a  park  lodge.  This  lodge  she  entered, 
and  after  a  short  conversation  .with  the  inmate,  beckoned 
to  Alice  to  join  bet. 

"Janet,"  said  Alice's  new  protector  to  a  comely  and 
pleasont-eyed  woman,  "  this  is  the  young  person ;  you 
will  show  her  and  the  infant  every  attention.     I  shall 
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Bend  down  proper  clothing  for  her  to-mom>ir,  and  I 
aball  then  hare  thought  what  will  be  boat  for  hei  future 
welfare." 

With  tha^  the  lady  smiled  benignly  upon  Alice,  whose 
heart  was  too  full  to  speak ;  and  the  door  of  the  cottage 
dosed  upon  h^  and  Alice  thought  the  day  had  grown 
darkeL 
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BdiBTtt  me,  >he  has  won  me  mncb  to  p!t7  her. 
Alul  her  gentle  uatoie  ww  not  made 
To  bnfiet  with  adietsiCj. 

BOWB. 

Sober  he  wbi,  and  graTe  from  eailj  joath, 
Uindf ul  of  forms,  bnt  more  intent  on  tmtl) ; 
In  a  light  drab  he  nniformly  dreraod. 
And  look  serene  Che  nnmtfled  mind  expteiMd. 

Tet  might  obgerrers  in  hi«  sparkliDg  eja 

8ome  obsarvaUon,  gome  acntenen  epj ; 

The  friendly  thought  it  keen,  the  treacherona  deemed  it  dj ; 

Tet  not  a  crima  could  foe  or  friend  detect. 

His  actions  all  were  like  hia  speech  conect,  — 

Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devont  the;  named 

Him  who  was  this,  and  not  of  ihit  asbjuned. 

1 11  on  and  sonnd  this  secret. 

BUDMOHT  AMD  FMTCBBK. 

Mrs.  IjBslie,  the  ladj  introduced  to  the  reader  in  the 
laat  chapter,  was  a  woman  of  the  firmeet  intellect,  com- 
bined {no  unusual  combination)  with  the  aofteat  heart 
She  learned  Alice's  histoiy  with  admiration  and  pitjr. 
The  natural  innocence  and  honesty  of  the  young  mother 
spoke  ao  eloquently  in  her  words  and  looks  that  Mrs. 
Leslie,  on  hearing  her  tale,  found  much  leas  to  foi^re 
than  she  had  anticipated.  Still  she  deemed  it  necessary 
to  enlighten  Alice  as  to  the  criminality  of  the  connection 
she  bad  formed.     But  here  Alice  was  singularly  dull,  — 
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■he  lieteoed  in  tUMk  patience  to  Mra.  Leslie's  lectoie, 
but  it  evidently  made  but  slight  impreesioa  on  her.  She 
had  not  yet  seen  enough  of  the  social  state  to  correct  the 
first  impreasions  of  the  natural;  and  aU  she  could  say 
in  answer  to  Mrs.  Leslie  was,  "  It  may  be  all  very  true, 
madam,  but  I  hare  been  so  much  better  since  I  knew 
him!" 

But  though  Alice  took  humbly  any  censure  upon  her- 
self, she  would  not  bear  a  syllable  insinuated  against 
Maltravera.  "When,  in  a  very  natural  indignation,  Mrs. 
Leslie  denounced  him  as  a  destroyer  of  innocence,  —  for 
Mrs.  Leslie  could  not  learn  all  that  extenuated  his  of- 
fence, —  Alice  started  up  with  flaehing  eyes  and  hearing 
heart,  and  would  have  hurried  from  the  only  shelter  she 
had  in  the  wide  world ;  she  would  sooner  hare  died  — 
she  would  sooner  even  have  seen  bet  child  die  — than 
done  that  idol  of  her  soul,  who,  in  her  eyes,  stood  alone 
on  some  pinnacle  between  earth  and  heaven,  the  wrong  of 
hearing  him  reviled.  With  difficulty  Mrs.  Leslie  could 
lestmin,  with  still  more  difficulty  could  she  pacify  and 
soothe  her;  and  for  the  girl's  petulance,  which  others 
might  have  deemed  insolent  or  ungrateful,  the  woman- 
heart  of  Mra.  Leslie  loved  her  all  the  better.  The  more 
she  saw  of  Alice,  and  the  more  she  comprehended  her 
story  and  her  character,  the  more  was  she  loet  in  wonder 
at  the  romance  of  which  this  beautiful  child  bad  been  the 
heroine,  and  the  more  perplexed  she  was  as  to  Alice's 
future  proepectB. 

At  length,  however,  when  she  became  acquainted  with 
Alice's  musical  acquirements,  which  were,  indeed,  of  no 
common  order,  a  light  broke  in  upon  her.  Here  was 
the  source  of  her  future  independence.  Maltiavers,  it 
will  he  Temembered,  was  a  musician  of  consummate  skill 
,    as  well  as  taste,  and  Alice's  natural  talent  for  the  art  had 
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advanced  her,  in  the  space  of  mocths,  to  a  degne  of  fvt- 
fection  which  it  coat  othcra  —  which  it  hftd  coat  even  the 
quick  MaltraTBTs  —  years  to  abtaio.  But  we  learn  eo 
rapidly  when  our  teachers  are  those  we  love  ;  and  it  may 
be  obserred  that  the  less  our  knowledge,  the  less  perhaps 
our  geniuB,  in  other  things,  the  more  facile  are  our  attain- 
ments in  music,  which  is  a  very  jealous  mistress  of  the 
mind.  Mrs.  Leslie  resolved  to  have  her  perfected  in  this 
art,  and  so  enable  her  to  become  a  teacher  to  others.     In 

the  town  of  C ,  about  thirty  miles  from  Urs.  Leslie's 

house,  though  in  the  same  county,  there  was  no  incon- 
siderable circle  of  wealthy  and  intelligent  persons;  for 
it  was  a  cathedral  town,  and  the  reaideut  clergy  drew 
around  them  a  kind  of  provincial  aiistociacy.  Here,  as 
in  most  rural  towns  in  England,  music  was  much  culti- 
vated, both  among  the  higher  and  middle  closaeB.  There 
were  amateur  concerte,  and  f^ee-dube,  and  subecriptiona 
for  sacred  music;  and  once  every  five  years  there  was 

die  great  G FestivaL     In  this  town,  Mia.   Leslie 

eetablisbed  Alice ;  she  placed  her  under  the  roof  of  a 
d-damti  muaic-master,  who,  having  retired  from  his  pro- 
feasion,  waa  no  longer  jealous  of  rivals,  but  who,  by  hand- 
some terms,  was  induced  to  complete  the  education  of 
Alice.  It  was  an  eligible  and  oomfartable  abode,  and  the 
music-master  and  his  wife  were  a  good-uatured,  easy  old 

Three  months  of  resolute  and  unceasing  peiaeverance, 
combined  with  the  singular  ductility  and  native  gifte  of 
Alice,  sufficed  to  render  her  the  most  promising  pupil 
the  good  musician  had  ever  accomplished ;  and  in  three 
months  more,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Leslie  to  many  of  the 
families  in  the  place,  Ahce  was  established  in  a  home  of 
her  own ;  and  what  with  regular  lessons,  and  occasional 
assistance  at  musical  parties,  she  was  taiAj  euning  what 
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her  tutor  reasonably  pionoimced  to  be  "  a  very  genteel 
independence." 

Now,  in  these  airangementB  (for  we  miut  here  go  back 
a  little),  there  had  been  one  gigantic  difficulty  of  con- 
science in  one  party,  of  feeling  in  another,  to  surmount. 
Mrs.  Leslie  saw  at  once  that  unless  Alice's  misfortune 
was  concealed,  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  talents  in  the 
world  could  not  enable  her  to  retrace  the  one  false  step. 
Mia.  Leslie  was  a  woman  of  habitual  truth  and  strict 
rectitude,  and  she  was  sorely  perplexed  between  the  pro- 
priety of  candor  and  its  cruelty.  She  felt  unequal  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  action  on  herself;  and  after 
much  meditation,  she  resolved  to  confide  her  scruples  to 
one  who,  of  all  whom  she  knew,  possessed  the  highest 
character  for  m6ral  wor&  and  religious  sanctity.  This 
gentleman,  lately  a  widower,  lived  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  selected  for  Alice's  future  residence,  and  at  tiiat 
^me  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  in  Mrs.  Leslie's  neighbor- 
hood. He  was  an  opulent  man,  a  banker ;  he  bad  once 
represented  the  .town  in  Parliament,  and  retiring,  from 
disinclination  to  the  late  hours  and  onerous  fatigues 
even  of  an  uniefoimed  House  of  Commons,  he  still  pos- 
sessed an.  influence  to  return  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  mem- 
bers for   the  city  of  C .     And   that   influence  was 

always  exerted  so  as  best  to  secure  his  own  interest  with 
the  powers  that  he,  and  advance  certain  objects  of  ambi- 
tion (for  he  was  both  an  ostentetious  and  ambidous  man  in 
his  own  way),  which  be  felt  he  might  more  easily  obtain 
by  proxy  than  by  his  own  votes  and  voice  in  Parliament, 
—  an  atmoephere  in  which  his  light  did  not  shine.  And 
it  was  with  a  wonderfuT  address  that  the  banker  contrived 
at  once  to  support  the  government,  and  yet,  by  the  fre- 
quent expression  of  liberal  opinions,  to  concUiate  the 
Whigs  and  the  Dissenters  of  bis  neighborhood.     Parties 
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pc4iticft]  and  aectarnn,  were  not  Uien  so  iireconcilaUe  as 
they  are  now.  In  the  whole  county  there  was  no  one  ao 
teepected  aa  this  eminent  person,  and  jet  he  ponsooaod  no 
shining  talents,  tiiougb  a  laborious  and  eueigetic  man  of 
business.  It  was  solely  and  wholly  the  force  of  moral 
character  which  gave  him  his  position  in  society.  He 
felt  this ;  he  was  seoritiTely  proud  of  it ;  he  was  pain- 
fully anxious  not  to  lose  an  atom  of  a  distinction  that 
required  to  be  vigilantly  secured.  He  was  a  very  remarka- 
ble, yet  not  (perhaps  could  we  penetrate  all  hearts)  a  very 
uncommon  character,  —  this  banker.  He  had  risen 
from,  comparatively  speaking,  a  low  origin  and  humble 
fortuDse^  and  entirely  by  the  scrupuloas  and  sedate  pro- 
priety of  his  outward  conduct  With  such  a  pKqmety 
he,  therefore,  inseparably  connected  every  notion  of 
worldly  prosperity  and  honor.  Thus,  Uiougfa  for  &am  a 
bad  man,  be  was  forced  into  being  something  of  a  hypo- 
crite. Every  year  he  had  grown  more  starch  and  more 
saintly.  He  was  conscience-keeper  to  the  whole  town; 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  persons  hardly  dared  to 
make  a  will  or  subscribe  to  a  charity  without  his  ad- 
vice. As  he  was  a  shrewd  man  of  this  world,  as  well  as 
an  accredited  guide  to  the  next,  his  advice  was  precisely 
of  a  nature  to  reconcile  the  conscience  and  the  interest ; 
and  he  was  a  kind  of  negotiator  in  the  reciprocal  diplo- 
macy of  earth  and  heaven.  But  our  banker  was  really 
a  charitable  man,  and  a  benevolent  man,  and  a  sincere 
believer.  How,  then,  was  he  a  hypocrite  f  Simply  be- 
cause be  professed  to  be  far  more  charitable,  more  benevo- 
lent, and  more  pious  than  he  really  was.  His  reputation 
had  now  arrived  to  that  d«^ree  of  immaculate  polish 
that  the  smallest  breath,  which  would  not  have  tamiahed 
the  character  of  another  man,  would  have  fixed  an  indeli- 
Ue  stain  upon  his.    Aa  be  a&cted  to  be  more  strict  than 
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tlitt  chnrclunui,  aod  was  &  great  oiacle  with  all  who  re- 
garded churohmen  aa  lukewann,  so  hia  conduct  waa  nar- 
towlj  watched  by  all  the  clergy  of  the  orthodox  ca&edral, 
good  men,  doubtless,  but  not  afTecting  to  be  aaints,  who 
were  jealous  at  being  ao  luminoualy  outshone  by  a  layman 
and  an  anthority  of  tiis  sectarians.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  intense  homage,  and  almost  worship,  be  received  tioza 
his  followeia,  kept  his  goodness  upon  a  stretch,  if  not 
beyond  all  human  power,  certainly  beyond  bis  own.  For 
"admiration"  (as  it  ia  well  said  somewhere)  "is  a  kind 
of  superstition  which  expects  miracles."  From  nature, 
this  geaUeman  bad  received  an  inordinate  share  of  ani- 
mal propensities :  he  had  strong  passions ;  he  was  by  tem- 
perament a  sensualist.  He  loved  good  eating  and  good 
wine;  be  lored  women.  The  two  former  blessings  of 
the  camal  life  are  not  incompatible  with  canonizatiaD  ; 
but  8t  Anthony  has  shown  that  women,  however  angelic, 
are  not  precisely  that  order  of  angels  that  saints  may  safely 
commune  with.  If,  therefore,  be  ever  yielded  to  temp- 
tations of  a  sexual  nature,  it  was  with  profound  secrecy 
and  caution ;  nor  did  hia  right  hand  know  what  hia  left 
hand  did. 

This  gentleman  had  married  a  woman  much  older  than 
himself,  but  her  fortune  had  been  one  of  the  necessary 
stepping-etones  in  his  career.  His  exemplary  conduct 
towards  this  lady,  ugly  as  well  as  old,  had  done  much 
towards  increasing  the  odor  of  hia  sanctity.  She  died  of 
an  ague,  and  the  widower  did  not  shock  probabilities  by 
affecting  too  severe  a  grief. 

"  The  Lord's  will  be  done ! "  said  he ;  "  she  was  a  good 
woman,  hut  we  should  not  set  oui  affections  too  much 
upon  bis  perishable  creatures."  ' 

This  was  all  he  was  ever  heard  to  say  on  Hia  matter. 
He  took  an  elderly  gentlewoman,  distantly  related  to  him, 
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to  manage  his  house,  and  ait  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  uid 
it  was  thought  not  impossible,  though  the  widower  was 
past  fifty,  that  he  might  maxTj  again. 

Such  was  the  gentleman  caUed  in  by  Mis.  I«slie,  who,  of 
the  same  Teligioua  opinions,  bad  long  known  and  revered 
him,  to  decide  the  affaiis  of  Ahce  and  of  conscience. 

As  this  man  exercised  no  slight  or  fugitive  influence 
orer  Alice  Dairil's  destinies,  his  counsels  on  the  point  in 
discussion  ought  to  be  fairly  related. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  concluding  the  history, 
"you  will  perceive,  my  dear  sir,  t^t  this  poor  young 
creature  has  been  lees  culpable  than  she  appears.  From 
the  extraordinary  proficiency  she  has  made  in  music,  in 
a  time  that,  by  her  own  account,  seems  incredibly  short, 
I  should  suspect  her  unprincipled  betrayer  must  have 
been  an  artist,  —  a  profeesional  man.  It  is  just  possible 
that  thay  may  meet  again,  and  (as  the  ranks  between 
them  cannot  be  so  very  disproportionate)  that  he  may 
marry  her.  I  am  sure  that  be  could  not  do  a  better  or  a 
wiser  thing,  for  she  loves  him  too  fondly,  despite  her 
wrongs.  Under  these  circumstances,  would  it  be  a  —  a 
—  a  culpable  disguise  of  truth  to  represent  her  as  a  mar- 
ried woman,  separated  from  her  husband,  and  give  har 
the  name  of  her  seducer  t  Without  such  a  precaution 
you  will  see,  sir,  that  all  hope  of  settling  her  reputably 
in  life,  all  chance  of  procuring  her  any  creditable  inde- 
pendence, is  out  of  the  question.  Such  is  my  dilemma. 
What  is  your  advice  T  Palatable  or  not^  I  shall  abide 
by  it." 

The  banker's  grave  and  saturnine  countenance  ex- 
hibited a  slight  degree  of  embarrassment  at  the  case  sub- 
mitted to  him.  He  b^;an  brushing  away,  with  the  cuff 
of  hb  black  coat,  some  atoms  of  dust  that  had  settled  on 
his  drab  small-clothes ;  and,  after  a  sli^t  pause,  he  re- 
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plied,  "  Why,  really,  dear  madam,  the  queatioii  is  one  of 
much  delicacy.  I  doubt  if  men  could  be  good  judges 
upon  it ;  your  aex's  tact  and  iustiDct  on  these  matters  are 
better,  much  better,  than  oui  sagacity.  There  is  much 
in  the  dictates  of  your  own  heart ;  for  to  those  vho  are 
in  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  he  vouchsafes  to  communicate 
his  pleasure,  by  spiritual  hints  and  inward  au^eetiona." 

"If  BO,  my  dear  air,  the  matter  is  decided;  for  my 
heart  whispers  me  that  this  alight  deviation  from  truth 
would  be  a  lees  culpable  offence  than  turning  eo  young 
and,  I  had  almost  said,  so  innocent  a  creature  adrift  upon 
the  world.     I  may  take  your  opinion  as  my  sanction." 

"  Why,  really,  I  can  scarcely  say  ao  much  as  that," 
said  the  banker,  with  a  slight  amile.  "  A  deviation  from 
truth  cannot  be  incurred  without  Bome  forfeiture  of  strict 
duty." 

"  Not  in  any  case  t  Alas,  I  was  afraid  eo  I "  said  Mrs. 
Leslie,  despcoidingly. 

"  Jn  any  cose  I  Oh,  there  may  be  cases  I  But  had  I 
not  better  see  the  young  woman,  and  ascertain  that  your 
benevolent  heart  has  not  deceived  youT" 

"  I  wish  yon  would,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie ;  "  she  is  now  in 
the  bouse.     I  will  ring  tor  her." 

"  Should  we  not  be  alone  1 " 

"  Certainly  ;  I  will  leave  you  together." 

Alice  was  sent  for,  and  appeared. 

"This  pious  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  "will  confer 
with  you  for  a  few  moments,  my  child.  Do  not  be  afraid ; 
he  is  the  beet  of  men."  With  these  words  of  encouisge- 
ment  the  good  lady  vanished ;  and  Alice  saw  before  her  a 
tall,  dark  man,  with  a  head  bald  in  fronts  yet  la^et  be- 
hind than  before,  with  spectacles  upon  a  pair  of  shrewd, 
penetrating  eyes,  and  on  outline  of  countenance  that 
showed  he  must  have  been  handsome  in  earlier  manhood. 
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"  My  young  friend,"  said  tiie  banker,  seating  himself, 
after  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  fair  countenance  that 
blushed  beneath  his  gaie,  "  Mrs.  Leslie  and  myself  have 
been  conferring  upon  your  temporal  welfare.  You  have 
been  unfortunate,  my  child  t " 

"Ah,  yes." 

"  Well,  well,  you  are  very  young ;  vra  must  not  be  too 
severe  upon  youth.     You  wiD  never  do  so  again ! " 

"  Do  what,  please  you,  sir  I " 

"What I  Humph!  I  mean  that  you  will  be  more 
rigid,  more  circumspect.  Men  are  deceitful ;  yon  must 
be  on  your  guard  against  tiiem.  Ton  are  handsome, 
child,  very  handsome,  —  more  'e  the  pity."  And  Ute 
banker  took  Alice's  hand  and  pressed  it  with  great 
unction.  Alice  looked  at  him  gravely,  and  drew  the 
hand  away  instinctively. 

The  banker  lowered  his  spectacles,  and  gated  at  her 
without  their  aid ;  his  eyes  were  still  fine  and  expressive. 
"  What  is  your  name ! "  he  asked. 

"  Alice,  —Alice  Darvil,  sir." 

"  Well,  Alice,  we  have  been  considering  what  is  best 
for  you.  You  wish  to  earn  your  own  livelihood,  and 
perhaps  marry  some  honest  man  hereafter." 

"  Marry,  air ;  never  I  "  said  Alice,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, hei  eyes  filling  wi&  tears. 

"  And  why  I " 

"  Because  I  shall  never  see  Attn  on  earth,  and  they  do 
not  marry  in  heaven,  sir." 

The  banker  was  moved ;  for  he  was  not  worsb  than  his 
neighbors,  though  trying  to  make  them  believe  he  was  so 
much  better. 

"  Well,  time  enough  to  talk  of  that ;  but  in  the  mean 
while  you  would  support  yourself  t" 

"  Tea,  sir.     His  child  ought  to  be  a  burdeo  to  none,  — 
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nor  I  either.  I  once  wished  to  die ;  but  then  who  would 
love  m;  little  ooe  t     Nou  I  wifih  to  live." 

"But  what  mode  of  livelihood  would  you  prefer! 
Would  you  go  into  &  &mily  in  some  cap&ci^T  —  not 
that  of  a  servant ;  you  are  too  delicate  for  that." 

"Oh,  no,  — no  I" 

"  But,  agun,  why  f "  asked  the  banker,  soothingly,  yet 


"Because,"  said  Alice,  almost  solemnly,  "there  are 
some  hours  when  I  feel  I  must  be  alone.  I  sometimes 
think  I  am  not  all  right  here,"  and  she  touched  her  fore- 
head. "They  called  me  an  idiot  before  I  knew  Hml 
No,  I  could  not  live  with  others,  for  I  con  only  cry  when 
nobody  but  my  child  is  with  me." 

This  was  said  with  such  unconscious,  and  therefore 
with  such  pathetic  simplicity,  that  the  banker  was 
sensibly  affected.  He  rose,  stirred  the  fiie,  resettled  him- 
self, and  after  a  pause  said  emphatically,  "  Alice,  I  will 
be  your  friend.     Let  me  beUeve  you  will  deserve  it." 

Alice  bent  her  graceful  head,  and  seeing  that  he  had 
sank  into  an  abstracted  sUsuce,  she  thought  it  time  for 
her  to  withdraw. 

"  She  is,  indeed,  beautiful,"  said  the  banker,  almost 
aloud,  when  he  was  alone ;  "  and  the  old  lady  is  right, 
^-  she  is  as  innocent  as  if  she  had  not  fallen.  I  won- 
der —  "  Here  he  stopped  short,  and  walked  to  the  glass 
over  the  mantel-piece,  where  he  was  still  gazing  on  his  own 
features  when  Mra.  Leslie  returned. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  she,  a  little  surprised  at  this  seeming 
vanity  in  so  pious  a  man. 

"Die  banker  started.  "  Madam,  I  honor  your  penetra- 
tion 08  much  as  your  charity ;  I  think  that  there  is  so 
much  to  be  feared  in  letting  all  the  world  know  this 
young  female's  past  error,  that,  though  I  dara  not  advise, 
I  cannot  blame,  your  concealment  of  it" 
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"But,  ail,  jour  words  bare  sunk  deep  into  mj 
thoughts ;  jon  said  eveiy  deviation  from  truth  was  a 
forfeiture  of  duty." 

"Certainly;  but  then  are  some  exceptions.  The 
world  is  a  bad  world :  we  are  bom  in  sin,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  wrath.  We  do  not  tell  infants  all  tbe  truth, 
when  they  ask  us  questions  tbe  proper  answers  of  which 
would  mislead,  not  enlighten  uhem.  In  some  things  tbe 
whole  world  are  infants.  The  very  science  of  government 
is  the  science  of  concealing  truth,  —  bo  is  the  system  of 
trade.  We  could  not  blame  tbe  tradesman  for  not  telling 
the  public  that  if  all  his  debts  were  called  in  be  would 
be  a  bankrupt" 

"  And  he  may  many  her,  after  all,  —  this  Mr.  Butler." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  —  the  villain  I  Well,  madam,  I  will 
see  to  this  poor  young  thing,  —  she  shall  not  want  a 
guide." 

"  Heaven  reward  you  I  How  wicked  some  people  are 
to  call  you  severe  I " 

"  I  can  bear  that  blame  with  a  meek  temper,  madam. 
Good-day," 

"  Good-day,  You  will  remember  how  strictly  confiden- 
tial has  been  our  conversation." 

"  Kot  a  breath  shall  transpire.  I  will  send  you  some 
tracts  to-morrow,  —  so  comforting.     Heaven  bless  you  1 " 

This  diGELculty  smoothed,  Mrs.  Leslie,  to  ber  astonish- 
ment, found  that  she  had  another  to  contend  with  in 
Alice  herself.  For,  first,  Alice  conceived  that  to  change 
her  name,  and  keep  ber  secret,  was  to  confess  that  she 
ought  to  be  ashamed  rather  than  proud  of  her  love  to 
Ernest,  and  she  thought  that  so  ongratefnl  to  bim; 
and,  secondly,  to  take  his  name,  to  pass  for  his  wife,  — 
what  presumption .'  he  would  certainly  have  a  right  to  be 
ofTended.     At  these  scruples,  Mis.  Leslie  wellTiiigh  lost 
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all  patience;  aoil  the  banker,  to  hia  own  snrpriae,  vas 
again  called  in.  We  have  said  that  he  waa  an  experi- 
enced and  akilful  adviaer,  which  implies  the  faculty  of 
persuasion.  He  soon  sav  the  handle  by  which  Alice's 
obstinacy  might  always  be  moved,  —  bet  little  girl's  wel- 
fare. He  put  thia  bo  forcibly  before  her  eyes ;  he  repre- 
sented the  child's  future  fate  aa  resting  so  much,  not  only 
on  her  own  good  conduct,  but  on  her  outward  respecta- 
bility, —  that  he  prevailed  upon  her  at  last ;  and  perhaps 
one  argument  that  he  incidentally  used  had  as  much 
effect  on  her  as  the  rest.  "  Thia  Mr.  Butler,  if  yet  in 
England,  may  pass  through  our  town,  may  visit  amongst 
us,  may  hear  you  spoken  of  by  a  name  similar  to  hia 
own,  and  curiosity  would  thus  induce  him  to  seek  you. 
Take  hia  name,  and  you  will  always  bear  an  honorable 
index  to  your  mutual  discovery  and  reo^ition.  Besides, 
when  you  are  respectable,  honored,  and  earning  an  inde- 
pendence, he  may  not  be  too  proud  to  marry  you.  But 
take  your  own  name,  avow  your  own  history,  and  not 
<»ily  will  your  child  be  an  outcast,  youtself  a  beggar,  or, 
at  best,  a  menial  dependant,  but  you  lose  every  hope  of 
lecovering  the  object  of  youi  too-devoted  attachment" 

Thus  Alice  was  convinced.  From  that  time  she  be- 
came close  and  reserved  in  her  communications.  Mrs. 
Leslie  had  wisely  selected  a  town  sufficiently  remote  from 
her  own  abode  to  preclude  any  revelations  of  her  domes- 
tics; and  as  Mrs.  Butler,  Alice  attracted  universal  sym- 
pathy and  respect,  from  the  exercise  of  her  talents,  the 
modest  sweetness  of  her  manners,  the  unblemished  pro- 
priety of  her  conduct.  Somehow  or  other,  no  sooner  did 
she  learu  the  philosophy  of  concealment  than  she  made 
a  great  leap  in  knowledge  of  the  world.  And  though 
flattered  and  courted  by  the  young  loungers  of  C  '  , 
aha  ateeied  her  course  with  so  much  address  that  she  waa 
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never  persecuted;  for  there  are  few  men  in  the  world 
who  make  advances  where  there  ia  no  encouragement 

The  banker  observed  her  conduct  with  silent  vigilance. 
He  met  her  often ;  he  visited  her  oft«n.  He  was  intimate 
at  bouses  where  she  attended  to  teach  or  perform.  He 
lent  her  good  books ;  he  advised  her ;  be  preached  to  her. 
Alice  b^^  to  look  up  to  him,  to  like  him,  to  consider 
him  aa  a  village  girl  in  Catholic  countries  may  consider 
a  benevolent  and  kindly  priest.  And  he,  —  what  was  his 
object!  At  that  time  it  is  impossible  to  guess:  be  be- 
,    came  thoughtful  and  abstracted. 

One  day  an  old  maid  and  an  old  clergyman  met  in  the 
High  Street  of  C . 

"  And  haw  do  you  do,  ma'am  t "  said  the  clergyman. 
"  How  is  the  rheumatism  1 " 

"  Better,  thank  you,  air.     Any  news ! " 

The  cleigyman  smiled,  and  something  hovered  on  his 
lips,  which  he  suppressed. 

"Were  you,"  the  old  maid  resumed,  "at  Mrs.  Mac- 
nab's  last  night  t    Charming  mosic  1 " 

"  Charming  I  How  pretty  that  Mrs.  Butler  is,  and 
how  humble  I  Knows  her  station,  —  so  unlike  profes- 
sional people." 

"  Yes,  indeed  1  What  attention  a  certain  banker  paid 
her  t " 

"  He,  he,  be  1  yes  j  he  is  very  fatherly,  —  very  !  " 

"  Perhaps  he  will  marry  again :  he  is  always  talking 
of  the  holy  state  of  matrimony ;  a  holy  state  it  may  be, 
but.  Heaven  knows,  his  wife,  poor  woman,  did  not  make 
it  a  pleasant  one." 

"There  may  be  more  causes  for  that  than  we  guess 
o^"  said  the  clergyman,  mysteriously.  "  I  would  not  be 
uncharitable,  but  —  " 

"But  what  I" 
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"  Ob,  whra  h«  was  foung,  am  great  man  was  not  so 
correct,  I  fancy,  as  he  is  now." 

"  So  I  have  heard  it  whispered ;  but  nothing  against 
him  was  ever  known." 

"  Hem  1  it  is  very  odd ! " 

"  What  'a  very  odd  1 " 

"Why,  but  it's  asecrst,  — I  daresay  it's  all  very 
right." 

"Oh,  I  aha'n't  say  a  word.  Are  you  going  to  Iho 
cathedral!  Don't  let  me  keep  you  standing.  Naw, 
pray  proceed  1 " 

"  Well,  then,  yesterday  I  was  doing  duty  in  a  Tillage 
more  than  twenty  miles  hence,  and  I  loitered  in  the  vil- 
lage to  take  an  eariy  dinner ;  and  afterwards,  while '  my 
horse  was  feeding,  I  strolled  down  the  gieen." 

"Well,— weUr 

"And  I  saw  a  gentleman  muffled  carefully  up,  with 
his  hat  slouched  over  bis  face,  at  the  door  of  a  cottage, 
vitti  a  little  child  in  his  arms,  and  ha  kissed  it  more 
fondly  than,  be  we  ever  so  good,  we  genenilly  kiss  other 
people's  children ;  and  then  be  gave  it  to  a  peasant 
woman  standing  near  him,  and  mounted  his  horse,  which 
was  tied  to  t^e  gate,  and  trotted  past  me  ;  and  who  do 
you  think  this  waeT" 

"  Patience  me  I     I  can't  guees  I " 

"  Why,  our  saintly  banker.  I  bowed  to  him,  and  I 
assure  you  he  turned  as  red,  ma'am,  as  your  waistband." 

"My!" 

"  I  just  turned  into  the  cott^  when  he  was  ont  of 
sight,  for  I  was  thirsty,  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  water, 
and  I  saw  the  child.  I  declare,  I  wOuld  not  be  unchari- 
table, but  I  thought  it  monstrous  like,  —  you  know 
whom ! " 

IS  I  you  don't  say  — ' 
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"I  asked  the  womac  'if  it  was  hers  I'  and  she  said 
'  no,'  but  was  very  short." 

"  Dear  me  I  I  mvtt  find  this  out  1  What  is  the  name 
of  the  village  t " 

"  Covedale." 

"  Oh,  I  know,  —  I  know." 

"  Not  a  word  of  this ;  I  daresay  there 's  nothing  in  it. 
But  I  am  not  much  in  Islvot  of  your  new  lights." 

"Nor  I  neither.  What  better  than  the  good  old 
Church  of  England)" 

"  Madam,  your  sentiments  do  you  honor ;  you  *11  be 
sore  not  to  say  anything  of  our  little  mystery." 

"  Not  a  syllable." 

Two  days  after  this,  three  old  maids  made  an  excur- 
sion to  the  village  of  Covedale,  and  la  !  the  cottage  in 
queetion  waa  shut  up,  —  the  woman  and  the  child  were 
gone.  The  people  in  the  village  knew  nothing  about 
them,  had  seen  nothing  particular  in  the  woman  or 
child,  had  always  supposed  them  mother  and  daughter ; 
and  the  gentleman  identified  by  the  clerical  inquisitor 
with  the  banker  had  never  but  once  been  observed  in 
the  place.  ^ 

"The  vile  old  parson,"  said  the  eldest  of  the  old  maids, 
"  to  take  away  so  good  a  man's  character !  —  and  the  fly 
will  coat  one  pound  two,  with  the  baiting  I " 
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CHAPTER  VL 


In  tbli  dispOBidOD  «aa  I,  when,  looking  ont  of  mj  window  one  dej 
to  teke  the  aii,  I  peicsired  k  kind  of  peuant,  wko  looked  at  me 
tei7  •ttentiTelj'.  —  GU  Blot, 

A  buioizb'b  evening  in  a  retiied  countij  town  has  some- 
thing melancholy  in  it.  You  have  the  etneto  of  a 
metropolis  without  their  animated  bustle;  you  have 
the  stillness  of  the  county  without  ite  hiids  and  flowers. 
The  reader  will  please  to  bring  before  him  a  quiet  street, 

in  the  quiet  country  town  of  G ^  in  a  quiet  evening  in 

quiet  June ;  the  picture  is  not  mirthful,  —  two  young 
dogs  are  playing  in  the  street ;  one  old  dog  is  watching  by 
a  newly  painted  door.  A  few  ladies  of  middle  age  move 
utHselesaly  along  the  pavement,  returning  home  to  tea; 
they  wear  white  muslin  dresses,  green  spencers  a  litUe 
faded,  straw  poke-bonnete,  with  green  or  cafTee-colored 
^uce  veils.  By  twos  and  threes  they  have  disappeared 
within  the  threaholds  of  small,  neat  houses,  with  litde 
railings,  enclosing  little  green  plots.  Threshold,  house, 
railing,  and  plot,  each  as  like  to  the  other  as  are  those 
small  commodities  called  "nest  tables,"  which  "even  ae 
a  broken  mirror  multipliee,"  summon  to  the  bewildered 
eye  countless  iterations  of  one  foui-legged  individual 
Paradise  Place  was  a  set  of  nest  houses. 

A  cow  had  passed  through  the  streets  wiUi  a  milk- 
woman  behind ;  two  young  and  gay  shopmen,  "  looking 
after  the  gals,"  had  reconnoitred  the  street,  and  vanished 
ia  despair.    The  twilight    advanced,  but  gently;  and 
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&ough  &  Btor  or  two  wen  op,  the  air  was  still  clear.  At 
the  open  window  of  one  of  the  tenements  in  this  street 
sat  Alice  Darvil.  8he  had  been  working  (that  pretty  ex- 
cuse to  women  for  thinking)  ;  and  aa  the  thoughts  grew 
upon  her,  and  the  evening  waned,  the  work  had  fallen 
upon  her  knee,  and  her  hands  dropped  mechanically  on 
her  lap.  Hei  profile  was  turned  towards  the  street ;  hut 
without  moving  her  head  or  changing  her  attitude,  her 
eyes  glanced  from  time  to  time  to  her  little  girl,  who 
nestled  on  the  ground  beaide  her,  tired  with  play,  and 
wondering,  perhaps,  why  she  was  not  already  in  bed, 
seemed  as  tranquil  as  the  young  mother  herself.  And 
sometimes  Alice's  eyes  fiUed  with  tears,  — and  then  she 
sighed,  as  if  to  sigh  the  tears  away.  Snt  poor  Alice,  if 
she  grieved,  hers  was  now  a  silent  and  a  patient  grief. 

The  street  was  deserted  of  all  other  pas^ngers,  when  a 
man  passed  along  the  pavement,  on  the  side  opposite  to 
Alice's  house.  His  garb  was  rode  and  homely,  between 
that  of  a  laborer  and  a  fanner ;  but  atill  there  was  an  af- 
fectation of  tawdry  show  about  the  bright  scarlet  silk 
handkerchief,  tied  in  a  sailor  or  smuggler  fashion  round 
the  sinewy  throat;  the  hat  was  aet  jauntily  on  one  eide, 
and  dangling  many  an  inch  from  the  gayly  striped  waists 
coat,  ghttered  a  watch-chain  and  seals,  which  appeared 
suspiciously  out  of  character  vrith  the  rest  of  the  attire. 
The  passenger  was  covered  with  dust ;  and  as  the  street 
was  in  a  suburb  communicating  with  the  high-road,  and 
formed  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  town,  he  had  prob- 
ably, after  a  long  day's  journey,  reached  his  evenii^s 
destination.  The  looks  of  this  stranger  were  anxious, 
restless,  and  perturbed.  In  his  gait  and  swagger  thero 
was  the  recklessness  of  the  professional  blackguard ;  but 
in  his  vigilant,  piying,  suspiciooa  eyes,  there  was  a  hang- 
dog expression  of  appreheosion  and  fear.     He  seenied  m 
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nun  upon  vbom  crime  had  set  its  dgni£caut  mailc, 
and  who  saw  a  puree  with  one  eye  and  a  gibbet  with  the 
other.  AJice  did  not  note  the  stranger  until  she  Seiself 
had  attracted  and  centred  all  bis  att«ntion.  He  baited 
abruptly  as  he  caof^t  a  view  of  her  face,  shaded  his  eyes 
with  hia  hand  as  if  to  gaze  more  intently,  and  at  length 
burst  into  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pleasuie.  At 
that  instant  Alice  turned,  and  her  gase  met  that  of  the 
stoanger.  Tha  fascination  of  the  basiliak  can  scarcely 
more  stun  and  paralyze  its  victim  than  the  look  of  this 
stranger  charmed,  with  the  appalling  glamoury  of  horror, 
the  eye  and  soul  of  Alice  Darvil.  Her  face  became  sud- 
denly locked  and  rigid,  her  lipe  as  white  as  marble,  her 
eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets ;  she  pressed  her 
hands  convulsively  together,  and  shuddered,  but  still  she 
did  not  move.  The  man  nodded  and  griimed,  and  then, 
deliberately  crossing  the  street,  gained  the  door,  sod 
knocked  loudly.  Still  Alice  did  not  stir,  —  her  senses 
seemed  to  have  forsaken  her;  presently  the  stranger's 
loud,  rough  voice  was  heard  below,  in  answer  to  the  ac- 
cents of  the  solitary  woman-servant  whom  Alice  kept  in 
her  employ  ;  and  his  strong,  heavy  tread  made  the  slight 
staircase  creak  and  tremble.  Then  Alice  rose  as  by  an 
instinct,  caught  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  stood  erect 
and  motionless,  facing  the  door.  It  opened ;  and  the 
FATHUt  and  DADOHTXB  weto  once  more  face  to  face  within 
the  same  walls. 

"Well,  Alley,  how  are  you,  my  blowent  Glad  to 
see  your  old  dad  again,  1 11  be  sworn.  No  ceremony ; 
sit  down.  Ha,  ha  !  snug  hare,  —  very  snug  j  we  shall 
live  together  charmingly.  Trade  on  your  own  account, 
eh  t  sly ;  well,  can't  desert  your  poor  dd  father.  Let 's 
have  something  to  eat  and  drink." 

So  saying,  Darvil  threw  himself  at  length  upon  the 
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neat,  prim  little  chintz  sob,  with  the  air  of  a  man  i»- 
solved  to  make  himself  perfectly  at  home. 

Alice  gazed,  and  trembled  violently,  but  still  said  aotik- 
ing,  —  the  power  of  voice  hsd  indeed  left  her. 

"Come,  why  don't  you  stir  youratumpst  I  suppose  I 
must  wait  on  myaelf,  —  fine  msjiueis  !  Bat,  ho,  ho  I  a 
bell,  by  goeh  I  Uighty  grand  —  never  mind ;  I  am  used 
to  call  for  my  own  wanto." 

A  hearty  tug  at  the  frail  bell-rope  sent  a  shriU  alarum 
halfway  through  the  long  lath-and-plaster  row  of  Para- 
dise Place,  and  left  the  instrument  of  the  sound  in  the 
hand  of  its  creator. 

Up  came  the  maid-servant,  a  formal  (Ad  woman,  most 
respectable. 

"  Harkye,  old  girl  I "  said  Darvil ;  "  bring  up  the  best 
you  have  to  eat ;  not  particular ;  let  there  he  plenty. 
And  I  say,  —  a  bottle  of  brandy.  Come,  don't  stand 
there  staring  like  a  stuck  pig.  Badge  1  Hell  and  furies  I 
don't  you  hear  met" 

The  servant  retreated  as  if  a  pistol  had  been  pat  to 
her  head ;  and  Darvil,  laughing  loud,  threw  himself  agun 
upon  the  sofa.  Alice  looked  at  him,  and  still  without 
saying  a  word,  glided  from  the  room,  her  child  in  her 
arms.  She  hurried  downatiurs,  and  in  the  hall  met  her 
servant.  The  latter,  who  was  much  attached  to  her  mis- 
tress, was  alarmed  to  see  her  about  to  leave  the  house. 

"  Why,  marm,  where  be  you  going  1  Dear  heart,  you 
have  DO  bonnet  on  1  What  is  the  matter  t  Who  is 
this)" 

"Oh,"  cried  Alice,  in  agony,  "what  shall  I  dot 
Where  shall  I  flyt"  The  door  above  opened.  Alice 
heard,  started,  and  the  next  moment  was  in  the  street. 
She  ran  on  breathleasly,  and  like  one  insane.  Her  mind 
was  indeed,  for  the  time,  gone ;  and  had  a  river  flowed 
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before  her  way,  she  would  have  plunged  into  aa  escape 
from  a  world  that  seemed  too  narrow  to  hold  a  father  and 
his  child, 

But  just  as  she  turned  the  coiner  of  a  street  that  led 
into  the  more  public  thoroughfares,  she  felt  her  arm 
grasped,  and  a  voice  called  out  her  name  in  Burprised  and 
atarded  accenta. 

"Heavens,  Mrs.  Butler  1  Alice!  What  do  I  sect 
What  is  the  matter  1" 

"  Oh,  sir,  save  me !  Tou  are  a  good  man,  a  great  man  ; 
save  me  I    He  ia  relumed ! " 

"  He  I  who,  —  Mr.  Butler  t "  said  the  banker  (for  that 
gentleman  it  was),  in  a  changed  and  trembling  voice. 

"  No,  no ;  ah,  not  he !  I  did  not  say  he  ;  1  said 
my  father  —  my,  my  —  ah  —  look  behind  —  look  behind  I 
/the  coming)" 

"Calm  yourself,  my  dear  young  friend;  no  one  is 
near.  I  will  go  and  reason  with  your  father.  No  one 
shall  harm  you,  —  1  will  protect  you.  Go  back,  —  go 
back.  I  will  fdlow ;  we  must  not  be  seen  togeUier."  And 
the  tall  banker  seemed  trying  to  shrink  into  a  nutahelL 

"  No,  no,"  said  Alice,  growing  yet  paler ;  "  I  cannot  go 
back." 

"Well,  then,  just  follow  me  to  the  door;  your  ser- 
vant shall  get  you  your  bonnet,  and  accompany  yon  to 
my  house,  where  you  can  wail  till  I  return.  Meanwhile  I 
will  see  your  father,  and  rid  you,  I  trust,  of  his  presence." 

The  banker,  who  spoke  in  a  very  hurried  and  even  im- 
patient voice,  waited  for  no  reply,  but  took  bis  way  to 
Alice's  hoQse.  Alice  herself  did  not  follow,  but  remained 
in  the  very  place  whore  she  was  left  till  joined  by  her 
•errant,  who  then  conducted  her  to  the  rich  man's  resi- 
dence. But  Alice's  mind  had  not  recovered  its  shock, 
«nd  her  tiioughts  wandered  alarmingly. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


Miramml.    Do  th«f  chafe  ronndl;  1 
Aitdme.    As  thej  wan  rabbed  with  (K»p,  air. 
And  now  thej  tweai  aload,  now  calm  again 
Like  a  ring  of  beUs,  whom  lODiid  tbe  wind  still  ntten. 
And  then  they  sit  in  council  wbat  to  do, 
And  then  thej  jar  again  what  shall  be  done. 

BmiUMONT  iXD  Flstchh. 

Oh,  what  a  picture  of  human  nature  it  was  when  the 
banker  and  the  vagabond  sat  together  in  that  little  diaw- 
ing-Toom,  facing  each  other,  —  one  in  the  armchair,  one 
on  the  sofa  I  Darvil  was  atill  employed  on  some  cold 
meat,  and  was  making  wiy  faces  at  the  very  indifferent 
brandy  which  he  had  frightened  the  formal  old  servant 
into  buying  at  the  nearest  public-house ;  and  opposite  sat 
the  respectable,  highly  respectable,  man  of  forma  and 
ceiem<Mues,  of  decencies  and  quackeriee,  gating  gravely 
upon  this  low,  dare-devil  rafGan :  the  well-todo  hypo- 
crite— the  penniless  villain;  the  man  who  had  every- 
thing to  lose  —  the  man  who  bad  noUiii^  in  the  wide 
world  but  his  own  mischieToua,  rascally  life,  a  gold 
watch,  chain,  and  seals,  which  he  had  stolen  the  day  be- 
fore, and  thirteen  ahilUngs  and  threepence  halfpenny  in 
hia  left  breechee-pocket ! 

The  man  of  wealth  was  by  no  means  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  beast  before  him.  He  had  heard 
from  Mrs.  Leslie  (as  we  temember)  the  outLine  of  Alioe's 
histwy,  and  ascertained  that  their  joint  jaot^g^'e  father 
waa  a  great  blackguard ;   hot  he  expected  to  find   lb. 
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Doml  a  mere  dull,  brutish  Tillain,  a  peasant-ruffiui, — 
a  blunt  serf,  without  braiuB,  oi  th^  substitute,  e%t>ntery. 
But  Luke  Darvil  was  a  clever,  haU~ednoated  fellow ;  he 
did  not  sin  from  ignorance,  but  had  wit  enou^  to  have 
bad  principles,  and  he  was  as  impudent  as  if  he  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  best  society.  He  was  not  fright- 
ened at  the  banker's  drab  breeches  and  imposing  air,  — 
not  he  !  The  Duke  of  Wellington  would  not  have  fright- 
ened Luke  Darvil,  unless  his  Grace  had  had  the  constables 
for  his  aidet-de-eamp. 

The  banker,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  was  "taken 
aback." 

"Look  yon  here,  Mr.  What 's-youi-name,"  said  Dar- 
vil, swallowing  a  glass  of  the  taw  alcohol  as  if  it  had 
been  water,  ■—  "  look  you  now ;  you  can't  humbug  me. 
What  the  devil  do  you  care  about  my  daughter's  respec- 
tability or  comfort,  or  anything  else,  grave  old  dog  as  you 
are  t  It  is  my  daughter  herself  you  ate  licking  your 
brown  old  chaps  at,  —  and,  'faith,  my  Alley  is  a  very 
pretty  girl,  very,  but  queer  as  moonshine.  You'll 
drive  a  much  better  bargain  with  me  than  with  her." 

The  banket  colored  scarlet ;  he  bit  his  lips,  and  meas- 
ured his  companion  from  head  to  foot  (while  the  latter 
loUed  on  the  sofa)  as  if  he  were  meditating  the  pos- 
nbilit;  of  kicking  him  downstairs.  But  Luke  Darvil 
would  have  thrashed  the  banker,  and  all  his  clerks  into 
the  bai^in.  Hie  frame  was  like  a  trunk  of  thews  and 
muscles,  packed  up  by  that  careful  dame,  Ifature,  as 
tightly  as  possible ;  and  a  prize-fighter  would  have 
thought  twice  before  he  had  entered  the  ring  against  so 
awkward  a  customer.  The  banker  was  a  man  prudent  to 
a  fault,  and  he  pushed  his  chair  six  inches  back  as  he 
ODncluded  his  survey. 

"Sir,"  then  said  he,  very  quietly,  "do  not  let  us  mif 
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nndentand  each  other.  Tom  danghter  ib  safe  from  jam 
coottol ;  if  you  moleet  her,  the  law  will  protect  -—  " 

"  She  ia  not  of  age,"  aaid  DarriL  "  Youi  health,  old 
boy." 

"  Whether  she  is  of  age  or  not,"  returned  tlie  banker, 
unheedii^  the  courtesy  conveyed  in  the  last  sentence, 
"I  do  not  care  three  atiawe;  I  know  enough  of  the 
law  to  know  that  if  she  have  rich  friends  in  thitf  town, 
and  yon  have  none,  she  will  be  protected,  and  you  will 
go  to  the  treadmill." 

"  That  is  spoken  like  a  sensible  man,"  said  Darril,  for 
the  first  time  with  a  show  of  respect  in  his  maziner ;  "  you 
now  take  a  practical  view  of  matters,  as  we  used  to  say 
at  the  spouting  club." 

"If  I  were  in  your  situation,  Mr.  Darvil,  I  tell  you 
what  I  would  do.  I  would  leave  my  daughter  and  this 
town  to-morrow  mominf^  and  I  would  promise  never  to 
return,  and  never  to  molest  her,  on  condiUon  she  allowed 
me  a  certain  sum  from  hei  earnings,  paid  quarterly." 

"  And  if  I  preferred  living  with  her  1 " 

"  In  that  case,  I,  as  a  magistrate  of  this  town,  would 
have  you  sent  away  as  a  vagrant,  or  apprehended  —  " 

"Hal" 

"Apprehended  on  sunpicion  of  stealing  that  gold  chain 
and  seals  which  you  wear  so  ostentatiously," 

"  By  goles  !  but  you  're  a  clever  fellow,"  said  Darvil,  in- 
voluntarily :  "  you  know  human  natur," 

The  banker  smiled ;  etiange  to  say,  he  was  pleased 
with  the  compliment. 

"But,"  resumed  Barril,  helping  himself  to  another 
slice  of  beef,  "you  are  in  the  wrong  box,  —  planted  in 
Queer   Street,  as  uw  say  in  London;    for  if  you  care  a 

d n  about  my  daughter's  respectability,  you  will  never 

mtuzle  hei  father  on  suspicion  of  theft,  and  so  there  'a  tit 
for  tat,  my  old  gentleman ! " 
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"  I  ehall  deny  that  you  are  her  fother,  Mr.  Darril ; 
ind  I  think  jou  will  find  it  hard,  to  prove  the  fact  in  any 
town  where  I  am  a  m^^strate." 

"  By  golee !  what  a  good  prig  yon  woiJd  have  made ! 
You  are  as  sharp  as  a  gimlet  Surely  you  were  brought 
up  at  the  Old  Bailey  I " 

"  Mr.  Daivil,  be  ruled.  You  seem  a.  man  not  deaf  to 
reason  ;  and  I  ask  you  whether,  in  any  town  in  this  conn- 
try,  a  poor  man  in  suspicious  circumstances  can  do  any- 
thing against  a  rich  man  whose  character  is  established  t 
Perhaps  you  are  right  in  the  main  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  But  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  quit  this  house 
in  half  an  hour,  that  you  shall  never  enter  it  again  but 
at  your  peril ;  and  if  you  do,  within  ten  minutes  from 
that  time  you  shall  be  in  the  town  jail.  It  is  no  longer  a 
contest  between  you  and  your  defenceless  daughter ;  it  is 
a  contest  between  —  " 

"A  tramper  in  fustian,  and  a  gemman  as  drives  a 
coach,"  interrupted  Darvil,  laughing  bitterly,  yet  heartily. 
"  Good,  —  good  ! " 

The  banker  rose.  "I  tiiink  you  have  made  a  very 
clever  definition,"  said  he.  "  Half  an  hour,  — you  recol- 
lect ;  good-evening." 

"Stay,"  said  Darvil;  "you  are  the  first  man  I  have 
seen  for  many  a  year  that  I  can  take  a  fancy  to.  Sit 
down, —;  sit  down,  I  say,  and  tAlk  a  bit,  and  we  shall 
come  to  terms  soon,  I  daresay ;  that  'a  T^ht.  Lord ! 
how  I  shoidd  like  to  have  you  on  the  roadside  instead  of 
within  these  four  gimcrack  walls  I  Ha,  ha  !  the  argufy- 
ing would  be  all  in  my  favor  then." 

The  banker  was  not  a  brave  man,  and  hia  color  changed 
slightly  at  the  intimation  of  this  obli^g  wish.  Darvil 
eyed  him  grimly  and  chucklingly. 

The  rich  man  resumed:   "That  may  oi  may  not  be 
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Mr.  DarvU,  accotding  as  I  might  happen  or  not  to  have 
pistola  about  me.  But.  to  the  point  Quit  this  house 
without  further  debate,  without  noise,  without  mention- 
ing to  any  one  else  your  claim  upon  its  owner  —  " 

"  Well,  and  the  return  t " 

"Ten  guineas  now,  and  the  game  sum  quarterly,  aa 
long  as  the  young  lady  lives  in  this  town,  and  you  never 
peraecute  her  by  word  or  letter." 

"That  is  forty  guineas  a  year.     I  can't  live  tipou  it.' 

"  You  will  cost  less  in  the  House  of  Correction,  Mr. 
Darvil." 

"  Come,  make  it  a  hundred  ;  Alley  is  cheap  at  that." 

"Not  a  farthing  more,"  said  the  banker,  buttoning  np 
his  breeches-pockets  with  a  determined  air. 

"  Well,  ont  with  the  shiners." 

"  Do  you  promise  or  not  T " 

"  I  promise." 

"There  are  your  ten  guineas.  If  in  half  an  hour  you 
are  not  gone,  why,  then  —  " 

"Then)" 

"  Why,  then  you  have  robbed  me  of  ton  gnineaa,  and 
must  take  the  usual  consequences  of  robbery." 

I>Brvil  started  to  his  feet;  his  eyes  glared j  be 
grasped  the  carving-knife  before  him. 

"  You  are  a  bold  fellow,"  said  the  banker,  quietly ; 
"but  it  won't  do.  It  is  not  worth  your  while  to  muider 
me ;  and  I  am  a  man  sure  to  be  missed." 

Darvil  sank  down,  auUen  and  foiled.  The  respectable 
man  waa  more  than  a  match  for  the  villain. 

"  Had  yon  been  as  poor  as  I —  Qad  I  what  a  rogue 
you  would  have  been  ! " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  banker ;  "  I  believe  roguery 
to  be  a  very  bad  policy.  Perhaps  once  I  uat  almost  as 
poor  as  you  are,  but  I  never  turned  logoe." 
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"  Y011  never  were  in  my  circumstances,"  retunied  Darril, 
Roomily.  "I  was  a  gentleman's  son.  Come,  you  shall 
hear  my  atoiy.  My  fathcT  was  well-bom,  but  married  a 
maid-servant  when  be  was  at  college ;  his  family  dis- 
owned him,  and  left  him  to  starve.  He  died  in  the 
struggle  gainst  a  poverty  he  was  not  brought  up  to,  and 
my  dame  went  into  service  again  ;  became  housekeeper  to 
an  old  bachelor,  sent  me  to  school;  but  mother  had  a 
family  by  the  old  bachelor,  and  I  was  taken  from  school 
and  put  to  trade.  All  hated  me,  for  I  was  ugly ;  damn 
them !  Mother  cut  me  ;  I  wanted  money ;  robbed  the 
old  bachelor,  was  sent  to  jail,  and  learned  there  a  lesson 
or  two  how  to  rob  better  in  future.  Mother  died ;  I 
was  adrift  on  the  world.  The  world  was  my  foe,  —  could 
not  make  it  up  with  the  world,  so  we  went  to  war ;  you 
understand,  old  hoy  I  Married  a  poor  woman  and  pretty ; 
wife  made  me  jealous :  had  learned  to  suspect  every 
one.  Alice  bom, — did  not  believe  her  mine;  not  like 
me,  —  perhaps  a  gentleman's  child.  I  hate,  I  loathe 
gentlemen.  Got  drunk  one_  night ;  kicked  my  wife  in 
the  stomach  three  weeks  after  her  confinemeDt.  Wife 
died ;  tried  for  my  life,  got  off.  Went  to  another 
county ;  having  had  a  sort  of  education,  and  being 
sharp  eno',  got  work  as  a  mechanic.  Hated  work  just  as 
I  bated  gentlemen ;  for  was  I  not  by  blood  a  gentleman  t 
There  was  the  curse.     Alice  grew  up ;  never  looked  on 

her  as  my  flesh  and  blood.     Her  mother  was  a  w I 

Why  should  not  »A<  be  one )  There,  that 's  enough. 
Flen^  of  excuse,  I  think,  for  all  I  have  ever  done. 
Curse  the  world,  cune  the  rich,  curee  the  handsome, 
curse  —  curse  all !  " 

"  You  have  been  a  very  foolish  man,"  said  the  banker, 
"  and  seem  to  me  to  have  bad  very  good  cards,  if  you 
had  known  how  to  play  tbem.     However,  that  is  youi 
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loDk-out.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  tspent ;  age  ia  cieeping 
on  you.     Man,  theie  is  another  world." 

The  banker  said  the  lost  words  with  a  tone  of  solemn 
and  even  dignified  adjuration. 

«Yoa  tliink  BO,  do  yout"  said  Darvil,  staring  at 
hiib. 

"  From  my  soul  I  do." 

"  Then  you  are  not  the  eensiUe  man  I  took  you  for," 
replied  Darvil,  dryly ;  "  and  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you 
on  that  subject." 

But  onr  Dives,  however  sincere  a  believer,  was  by  no 
means  one 

"  At  whose  control 
Despoil  and  anguish  fled  the  stru^ling  sonL" 

He  had  words  of  comfort  for  the  pious,  but  he  had  none 
for  the  sceptic,  —  he  could  soothe,  but  he  could  not  con- 
vert It  was  not  in  his  way ;  besides,  he  saw  no  credit 
in  making  a  convert  of  Luke  Darvil.  Accordingly,  he 
again  rose  with  some  quicknese,  and  said,  — 

"  No,  ail ;  that  is  useless^  I  fear,  and  I  have  no  time 
to  spare ;  and  so  once  more  good-night  to  you." 

"But  you  have  not  arranged  where  my  allowance  is  to 
be  sent." 

"  Ah !  true ;  I  will  guarantee  it.  You  will  find  my 
name  sufficient  security." 

"  At  least,  it  is  the  best  I  can  get,"  returned  Darvil, 
carelessly ;  "  and  after  all,  it  is  not  a  bad  chance-day's 
work.  But  I'm  sure  I  can't  say  where  the  money  shall 
be  sent.    I  don't  know  a  man  who  would  not  grab  it," 

"  Very  well,  then ;  the  beat  thing  (I  apeak  as  a  man 
of  business)  ffill  be  to  draw  on  me  foi  ten  guineas  quar- 
terly, Wherever  you  are  staying,  any  banker  can  effect 
this  for  you.  But  mind,  if  ever  you  overdraw,  the  ac- 
count stops." 
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"I  nndeTBtand,"  said  Darril;  "and  when  I  Lave 
finiahed  the  bottle,  I  shall  be  ofL' 

"You  had  better,"  replied  the  bttnker,  as  he  opened 
the  door. 

The  rich  man  returned  borne  hurriedly.  "So  Alice, 
after  all,  has  eome  gentle  blood  in  her  veins,"  thought  he. 
"But  tJiat  father  —  no,  it  will  never  do,  I  wish  be 
weie  hanged,  and  nobody  the  wiser.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  artango  the  matter  without  marrying ;  but  then, 
— scandal,  scandal,  scandal.  After  all,  I  had  better  give 
up  all  tbougbte  of  her.  She  is  monetrous  handsome,  and 
80 — humph  I  I  ehall  never  grow  an  old  man." 
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CHAPTEB  Vm. 

'  Begftn  to  bend  doim  his  admiring  eje* 

On  All  her  tonching  looks  ajid  qnalitiei, 
Tozning  thuT  shapely  eireetneu  everj  way 
Till  twai  hia  food  aad  habit  daj  bj  daj. 

LiiOB  Hdkt. 

l^ERi  must  have  been  a  secret  somethuig  about  Alice 
Darvil  aingularl;  captjvatiiig,  that  (associated  as  she  was 
witb  images  of  the  most  sordid  and  the  Tilest  crimes)  left 
her  still  pure  and  lovely  alike  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  as  fsa- 
tidious  as  Ernest  Maltravers,  and  of  a  man  as  influenced 
by  all  the  thoughts  and  theories  of  the  world  as  tim 
shrewd  banker  of  C .  Amidst  things  foul  and  hate- 
ful had  sprUDg  up  this  beautiful  flower,  as  if  to  preserve 
the  inherent  heavenlinesa  and  grace  of  human  nature, 
and  proclaim  the  handiwork  of  God  in  scenes  where  hu- 
man nature  had  been  most  debased  by  tiie  abuses  of  social 
art,  and  where  the  light  of  God  himself  was  most  dark- 
ened and  obscured.  That  such  contrasts,  though  rarely 
and  aa  by  chance,  are  found,  every  one  who  has  carefully 
examined  the  wastes  and  deserts  of  life  must  own.  I 
have  drawn  Alice  Darvil  scrupulously  from  life ;  and  I 
can  declare  that  I  have  not  ex^gerated  hue  or  lineament 
in  the  portrait  I  do  not  suppose,  with  out  good  banker, 
that  she  owed  anything,  unless  it  might  be  a  greater 
delicacy  of  form  and  feature,  to  whatever  mixture  of 
gentle  blood  was  in  her  veins;  but  somehow  or  other, 
in  hex  original  conformation  there  was  the  happy  bias 
of  the  plants  towards  the  pure  and  the  bright.     For,  de- 
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spite  Helvetius,  a  commoii  experience  teaches  us  that 
though  education  and  circumstances  may  monld  the  mass, 
Ifature  herself  Bometimea  forms  Uie  individual,  and  throws 
into  the  clay,  or  its  spirit,  so  much  of  beauty  or  de- 
formity that  nothing  can  utterly  subdue  the  original  ele- 
ments of  character.  From  sweets  one  draws  poison ; 
from  poisons  another  extracts  but  sweets.  But  I,  often 
deeply  pondering  over  the  psycholc^col  history  of  Alice 
Darril,  think  that  one  principal  cause  why  she  escaped 
the  early  contaminations  around  her  was  in  the  slow 
and  protracted  development  of  her  intellectual  faculties. 
Whether  or  not  the  brutal  violence  of  her  father  had  in 
childhood  acted  tbiaugh  the  nerves  npon  the  brain,  certain 
it  ia  that  until  she  knew  MaltraveTS,  until  she  loved,  till 
she  was  cherished,  her  mind  had  seemed  torpid  and 
locked  up.  True,  Darvil  had  taught  her  nothii^,  nor 
permitted  her  to  be  taught  anything ;  but  that  mere 
ignorance  would  have  been  no  preservation  to  a  quick, 
observant  mind.  It  was  the  bluntness  of  the  senses 
themselves  that  operated  like  an  armor  between  her  mind 
and  the  vile  things  around  her.  It  was  Uie  rough,  dull 
covering  of  the  chrysalis,  framed  to  bear  rude  oontact^and 
biting  weather,  that  the  butterfly  might  break  forth, 
winged  and  glorious,  in  due  season.  Had  Alice  been  a 
quick  child,  Alice  would  hare  probably  grown  up  a  de- 
praved and  dissolute  woman ;  but  she  comprehended,  she 
understood,  little  or  nothing,  till  she  found  an  inapiier  in 
that  affection  which  inspires  both  beast  and  man,  which 
makes  the  dog  (in  his  natural  state  one  of  the  meanest  of 
the  savage  race)  a  compadion,  a  guardian,  a  protector,  and 
raises  instinct  halfway  to  the  height  of  reason. 

The  banker  had  a  strong  r^aid  for  Alice ;  and  when  he 
reached  home,  he  heard  with  great  pain  that  she  was  in  a 
high  state  of  fever.     She  remained  beneath  his  roof  that 
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night,  aod  the  eldeiljr  gentlewoman,  his  relation  and  goH- 
vernantt,  attended  her.  The  banker  slept  but  little  ;  and 
the  next  morning  his  countenance  was  unusuallj  pale. 

Towards  detybreak  Alice  had  fallen  into  a  eound  and 
refreshing  sleep ;  and  when,  on  waking,  she  found,  b;  a 
note  from  her  hoet,  that  her  father  hod  left  her  houee, 
and  she  might  return  in  safety  and  without  fear,  a  vio- 
lent flood  of  tears,  followed  hj  long  and  gcateful  prayer, 
contributed  to  the  restoration  of  her  mind  and  nerres. 
Imperfect  as  this  young  woman's  notions  of  abstract  right 
and  wroi^  still  were,  she  was  yet  sensible  to  the  claims  of 
a  father  (no  matter  how  criminal)  upon  his  child;  for 
feelings  with  her  were  so  good  and  true  that  they  sup- 
plied in  a  great  measure  the  place  of  principles.  She 
knew  that  she  could  not  have  hved  under  the  same  roof 
with  her  dreadful  parent;  but  she  still  felt  on  uneasy 
remorse  at  thinking  he  had  been  driTen  from  that  roof  in 
destitution  and  want.  She  hastened  to  dress  heiself  and 
seek  an  audience  with  her  protector  ;  and  the  latter  found 
with  admiration  and  pleasure  that  he  had  anticipated  her 
own  instantaneous  and  involuntary  design  in  the  setUe- 
ment  made  upon  DarvlL  He  then  communicated  to 
Alice  the  compact  he  had  already  formed  with  her  father, 
and  she  wept  and  kissed  his  hand  when  she  heard,  and  se- 
cretly resolved  that  she  would  work  hard  to  be  enabled  to 
increase  the  sum  allowed.  Oh,  if  her  labors  could  serve 
to  retrieve  a  parent  from  the  necessity  of  darker  resources 
for  support !  Alas !  when  crime  has  become  a  custom,  it 
is  like  gaming  or  drinking,  —  the  excitement  is  wanting ; 
and  had  Luke  Barvil  been  suddenly  made  inheritor  of 
the  wealth  of  a  Rothschild,  he  would  either  still  have 
been  a  villain  in  one  way  or  the  other,  or  ennut  would 
have  awakened  conscience,  and  he  would  have  died  of 
the  change  of  habit. 
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Oiir  banker  alwajs  seemed  mora  struck  by  Alice'a 
moral  feelingB  than  even  bj  ber  physical  beauty.  Her 
love  for  hei  child,  for  instance,  impressed  him  powerfoUj, 
and  he  always  gazed  upon  her  with  softer  eyes  when  he 
saw  her  eareflsiiig  or  nuTsing  the  little  fatherless  creature, 
whose  health  was  now  delicate  and  precarious.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  be  was  absolutely  in  love  with  Alice ; 
the  phrase  is  too  strong,  perhaps,  to  be  applied  to  a  man 
past  fifty,  who  had  gone  through  emotions  and  trials 
enough  to  wear  away  freshness  from  his  heart  His  feel- 
ii^  altogether  for  Alice,  the  deagns  he  entertained 
towards  her,  were  of  a  very  complicated  nature ;  and  )t 
will  be  long,  perhaps,  before  the  reader  can  thoroughly 
comprehend  them.  He  conducted  Alice  home  that  day  ; 
but  he  said  little  by  the  way,  perhaps  because  his  female 
letation,  for  appearance's  sake,  accompanied  Uiem  also.. 
He,  however,  briefly  cautioned  Alice  on  no  account  to 
communicate  to  any  one  that  it  was  her  father  who  had 
been  her  visitor  ;  and  she  still  shuddered  too  much  at  the 
reminiscence  to  appear  likely  to  converse  on  it.  The 
banker  also  judged  it  advisable  to  be  so  far  confidential 
with  Alice's  servant  as  to  take  her  aside,  and  tell  her  that 
the  inauspiciouB  stranger  of  the  previous  evening  had 
been  a  very  distant  relation  of  Mis.  BuUer,  who,  from 
a  habit  of  drunkenness,  had  fallen  into  evil  imd  disor- 
derly courses.  The  banker  added,  with  a  sanctified  air, 
ttiat  he  trusted,  by  a  little  serious  conversation,  he  had 
led  the  poor  man  to  better  notions,  and  that  he  had  gone 
home  with  an  altered  mind  to  his  family.  "  But,  my  good 
Hannah,"  he  concluded,  "  you  know  yon  are  a  superior 
peraon,  and  above  the  vulgar  sin  of  indiscriminate  gossip ; 
therefore,  mention  what  has  occurred  to  no  one.  It  can 
do  no  good  to  Mrs.  Butter ;  it  may  hurt  the  man  himself, 
who  is  well  to  do,  —  better  off  than  he  seems,  —  and  who, 
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I  hope,  with  grace,  may  be  a  eincere  penitent;  and  it 
will  also  —  bnt  that  is  nothing  —  very  serioualy  displease 
me.  By  the  bye,  Hannah,  I  shall  be  able  to  get  your 
grandson  into  the  Free  School." 

The  banker  was  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  he  had 
carried  his  point ;  and  he  was  walking  home,  satisfied,  on 
the  whole,  with  the  way  matters  had  been  arranged,  when 
he  was  met  by  a  brother  magistrate. 

"Ha!"  said  the  latter,  "and  how  are  you,  my  good 
sir?  Do  you  know  that  we  have  had  the  Bow  Stmet 
officers  here,  in  search  of  a  notorious  villain  who  has 
broken  from  prison  ?  He  is  one  of  the  most  determined 
and  dexterous  burglars  in.  all  England,  and  the  runners 
have  hunted  him  into  our  town.  His  very  robberies  have 
tracked  him  by  the  way.  He  robbed  a  gentleman  the  day 
l>efore  yesterday  of  his  watch,  and  left  him  for  dead  on 
the  road  ;  this  was  not  thirty  miles  hence." 

"Bless  mel"  said  the  hanker,  with  emotion;  "and 
what  is  the  wretch's  name  t " 

"Why,  he  has  as  many  aliases  as  a  Spanish  grandee, 
but  I  believe  the  last  name  he  has  assumed  is  Peter 
Watts." 

"  Oh  I "  said  our  friend,  relieved  ;  "  well,  have  tha 
runners  found  himt"' 

"  No,  but  they  are  on  his  scent  A  fellow  answering 
to  his  description  was  seen  by  the  man  at  the  toll-bar,  at 

daybreak  this  morning,  on  the  way  to  P ;  the  officera 

are  after  him." 

"  I  hope  he  may  meet  vith  his  deserts,  —  and  crime  is 
never  unpunished,  even  in  this  world.  My  best  compli- 
ments to  your  lady ;  and  how  is  little  Jack }  Well  I 
glad  to  hear  it,  —  fine  boy,  little  Jack  !    Oood^day." 

"  Oood-day,  my  dear  sir.     Worthy  man  that  I  " 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Bat  who  ia  thb  t  thonght  h« ;  b  demon  tHo, 
Witb  wicked  mesning  uid  m  ralgai  etjle; 
H&mmoDd  they  call  him,  —  thej  can  gire  the  atat 
Of  mftn  to  dcTils.     Whj  un  I  ■»  tame  T 
Whj  cnuh  I  not  the  viper  *    Fear  replied, 
Watch  him  awhile,  and  let  bis  (treugth  be  tiM. 

The  next  moraing,  after  breakfast,  the  bankei  took  his 
hoise,  —  B  crop-eared,  fast-trotting  hackney,  —  and  merely 
leaving  word  that  he  was  going  upon  busineaa  into  the 
countiy,  and  should  not  return  to  dinner,  turned  his  back 
on  the  spirea  of  C . 

He  rode  slowly,  for  the  day  was  hot  The  face  of  the 
countiy,  which  was  fair  and  smiling,  might  have  tempt«d 
others  to  linger  by  tbe  way ;  but  our  hard  and  practical 
man  of  the  world  was  more  influenced  by  tbe  weather 
than  tiie  lovelinesB  of  the  scenery.  He  did  not  look  upon 
Nature  with  tbe  eye  of  imagination  ;  perhaps  a  railroad, 
had  it  then  and  there  existed,  would  have  pleased  him 
better  than  tbe  hanging  wooda,  the  shadowy  valleys,  and 
the  changeful  river  that  from  time  to  time  beautified  tbe 
landscape  on  either  side  the  road.  But,  after  all,  there 
is  a  vast  deal  of  hypocrisy  in  tbe  afiected  admiration  for 
Ifature  ;  and  I  don't  think  one  person  in  a  hundred  cares 
for  what  liaa  by  the  side  of  a  road,  so  long  as  the  road  itself 
is  good,  hills  levelled,  and  turnpikes  cheap. 

It  was  mid-noon,  and  many  miles  bad  been  passed, 
when  tbe  banker  turned  down  a  green  lane  and  quick- 
ened his  pace.    At  the  end  of  about  thiea-quarters  of  an 
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hour  he  airiTed  At  a  little  solitaij  inn  called  "  The  An- 
ther ; "  put  up  hie  horse ;  ordered  his  dinner  at  six  o'clock ; 
begged  to  borrow  a  basket  to  hold  his  fish  ;  and  it  was 
then  apparent  that  a  longisb  cane  he  had  carried  with 
him  was  capable  of  being  extended  into  a  fishing-rod. 
He  fitted  in  the  vorioos  joints  with  care,  as  if  to  be  sure 
no  accident  had  happened  to  the  implement  by  the  jour- 
ney ;  pried  anxiously  into  the  contents  of  a  black  case  of 
lines  and  flies ;  slung  the  basket  behind  his  back,  and 
whUe  his  horse  was  putting  down  his  nose  and  whisking 
about  his  tail,  in  the  course  of  those  nameless  coquetries 
that  horses  carry  on  with  ostlers,  onr  worthy  brother  of 
the  rod  strode  rapidly  through  some  green  fields,  gained 
the  river-side,  and  began  fidiing  with  much  semblance  of 
earnest  interest  in  the  sprat  He  had  caught  one  tifout, 
leemii^ly  by  accident,  —  for  the  astonished  fish  was 
hooked  up  on  the  outside  of  its  jaw,  probably  while  in 
the  act,  not  of  biting,  but  of  gasing  at,  the  bait,  —  when 
he  grew  discontented  with  the  spot  he  had  selected ;  and 
after  looking  round  as  if  to  convince  himself  that  he  was 
not  liable  to  be  disturbed  or  observed  (a  thoi^ht  hateful 
to  the  fishing  fraternity),  he  stole  quickly  along  the  mar- 
gin, and  finally  quitting  the  river-side  altogether,  struck 
into  a  path  that,  after  a  sharp  walk  of  nearly  an  hour, 
broi^ht  him  to  the  door  of  a  cottage.  He  knocked 
twice,  and  then  entered  of  his  own  accord,  nor  was  it 
till  the  summer  sun  was  neat  its  decline  that  the  banker 
trained  his  inn.  His  simple  dinner,  which  they  had  de- 
layed in  wonder  at  the  protracted  absence  of  the  angler, 
and  in  expectation  of  the  fishes  he  was  to  bring  back  to 
be  fried,  was  soon  despatched  ;  his  horse  was  ordered  to 
the  door,  and  the  red  clouds  in  the  west  already  betokened 
the  lapse  of  another  day,  as  he  spurred  from  the  spot  on 
the  fast-trotting  hackney,  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 
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"That  era  gemmai)  hu  a  nice  bit  of  blood,"  oaid  tba 
ostier,  Bcntching  his  ear. 

"  Oiy  ;  wbo  be  be  T  "  said  a  hanger-on  of  the  stablea. 

"I  dooant  know.  He  has  been  bere  twice  afoar,  and 
he  never  cnutcbes  anything  to  sinnif j ;  he  b«  mighty 
fond  of  fishing,  —  aureiy," 

Meanwhile,  away  sped  the  banker ;  milestone  on  mile- 
stone glided  by  ;  and  still,  scarce  turning  a  hair,  trotted 
gallantly  out  the  good  hackney.  Bat  the  evening  grew 
darker,  and  it  began  to  rain,  —  a  drizzling,  persevering  rain, 
that  wets  a  ntan  through  ere  be  is  aware  of  it.  After  his 
fiftieth  year,  a  j^tieman  wbo  has  a  tender  regard  for 
himself  does  not  like  to  get  wet ;  and  the  rain  inspirod 
the  banker,  who  was  subject  to  rheumaiiem,  with  the 
resolntion  to  make  a  short  cut  along  the  fields.  There 
were  one  or  two  low  hedges  by  this  abort  way,  but  the 
banker  had  been  there  in  the  spring,  and  knew  every 
inch  of  the  ground.  The  hackney  leaped  easily,  and 
tbe  rider  had  a  tolerably  practised  seat ;  and  two  miles 
saved  might  just  prevent  Uie  menaced  rheumatism.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  friend  opened  a  white  gate,  and  scoured 
along  the  fields  without  any  misgiving  as  to  the  prudence 
of  his  choice.  He  arrived  at  his  first  leap;  there  was 
the  hedge,  its  summit  just  discemihle  in  the  dim  hght. 
On  tbe  other  aide,  to  the  right,  was  a  haystack,  and  close 
by  this  haystack  seemed  the  most  eligible  place  foe  clear- 
ing the  obstacle.  Now,  since  the  banker  had  visited  this 
place,  a  deep  ditch,  that  served  as  a  drain,  had  been  dug 
at  the  opposite  base  of  the  hedge,  of  which  neither  hoiSB 
nor  man  was  aware,  so  that  the  leap  was  far  more  perilous 
than  was  anticipated.  Unconscious  of  this  additional 
obstacle,  the  rider  set  off  in  a  cauter.  The  banker  was 
high  in  air,  his  loins  hent  back,  his  rein  slackened,  his 
right  band  raised  knowingly,  when  the  horse  took  fright 
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at  an  object  croachod  by  the  haystack,  sverved,  plunged 
midway  into  the  ditch,  and  pitched  its  rider  two  or  thi«e 
yards  over  its  head.  The  banker  recovered  himself  sooner 
than  might  have  been  expected,  and  finding  himself 
though  bruised  and  shaken,  still  whole  and  sound,  has- 
tened to  his  horse.  But  the  poor  animal  had  not  fared  so 
well  as  its  master,  and  its  off-shoulder  was  either  put  out 
or  dreadfully  sprained.  It  had  scrambled  its  way  out  of 
the  ditch,  and  there  it  stood  disconsolate  by  the  hedge,  as 
lame  as  one  of  the  trees  that,  at  irregular  intervals,  broke 
the  symmetry  of  the  barrier.  On  ascertaining  the  extent 
of  his  nusfortune,  the  banker  became  seriously  uneasy : 
the  rain  increased ;  he  was  several  miles  yet  from  home  ; 
be  was  in  the  midst  of  houseless  fields,  with  another  leap 
before  him,  —  the  leap  he  had  just  passed  behind,  — and 
DO  other  egress  that  he  knew  of  into  the  main  road. 
While  theee  thoi^;hte  passed  through  his  brain,  he  became 
suddenly  aware  that  he  was  not  alone.  The  dark  object 
that  had  frightened  his  horse  rose  slowly  from  the  snug 
comer  it  bad  occupied  by  the  haystack,  and  a  gruff  voice 
that  made  the  banker  thrill  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones 
cried,  "  Holla !  who  the  devil  are  you ! " 

Lame  as  his  horse  was,  the  banker  instantly  put  hie 
foot  into  the  stirrup ;  but  before  he  could  mount,  &  heavy 
gripe  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  turning  round  with 
OS  much  fierceness  aa  he  could  assume,  he  saw  —  what 
the  tone  of  the  voice  had  already  led  him  to  forebode  — 
the  ill-omened  and  cut-throat  features  of  Luke  DarvlL 

"  Ha,  ha  I  my  old  innoitant,  my  clever  feelosofer, 
jolly  old  boy,  how  are  you  I  Give  us  a  fist  Who  would 
have  thought  to  meet  yon  on  a  rainy  ni^t,  by  a  lone 
haystack,  with  a  deep  ditch  on  one  side,  and  no  chimney- 
pot within  sight  1  Why,  old  fellow,  I,  Lake  Darvil ;  I, 
the  vagabond;  L  whom  you  would  have  sent  to  tha 
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beadmill  for  being  poor,  and  calling  on  my  own  daughter, 
—  I  am  as  rich  as  you  are  .here,  and  aa  great,  and  aa 
strong,  and  as  powerful  I " 

And  while  h«  spoke,  Darril,  who  was  really  an  under- 
slEed  man,  seemed  to  ewell  and  dilate,  till  he  appeared 
half  a  head  toiler  than  the  Bhrinking  banker,  who  waa 
five  feet  eleven  inches  without  his  ehoea. 

"E-heral"  said  the  rich  man,  clearing  his  throat, 
which  seemed  to  him  uncommonly  husky ;  "  I  do 
know  whether  I  insulted  your  poverty,  my  dear  Mr.  Dar- 
vil,  —  I  hope  not ;  but  this  is  hardly  a  time  for  talking. 
Pray  let  me  mount,  and  —  " 

"  Not  a  time  for  talking !  "  interrupted  Darvil,  ai^ly 
"  it  'b  just  the  time,  to  my  mind.  Let  me  consider,  ■ —  ay, . 
told  you  that  whenever  we  met  by  the  roadside,  it  would 
be  my  turn  to  have  t^e  beat  of  the  argufying." 

"  I  daresay,  —  I  daresay,  my  good  fellow." 

"  Fellow  not  me !  I  won't  be  fellowed  now.  I  say 
I  have  the  best  of  it  here,  —  man  to  man ;  I  am  your 
match," 

"  But  why  quarrel  with  me  t "  said  the  banker,  coax- 
ii^ly ;  "  I  never  meant  you  harm,  and  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  mean  me  harm." 

"  No  !  —  and  why  1 "  asked  Darvil,  coolly.  "  Why  do 
you  think  I  can  mean  you  no  harm  I " 

"  Because  your  annuity  depends  on  me." 

"Shrewdly  put;  we'll  argufy  that  point.  My  life 
is  a  had  one,  not  worth  more  than  a  year's  purchase : 
now,  suppose  you  have  more  than  forty  pounds  about 
you,  it  may  be  better  worth  my  while  to  draw  my 
knife  across  your  gullet  than  to  wait  for  Uie  quarter-day's 
ten  pounds  a  time.  You  see  it 's  all  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion, my  dear  Mr.  What's-youi-name  1 " 

"But,"  replied  the  banker,  and  his  teeth  began  to 
chatter,  "I  have  not  for^  pounds  about  me." 
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"How  do  I  know  tbatt  Ton  aay  so.  Well,  in  the 
town  yonder  your  word  goea  for  more  than  mine ;  I  never 
gainsaid  you  when  you  put  tihat  to  me,  did  I !  But  here, 
by  the  haystAck,  my  word  is  better  than  yours  ;  and  if  I 
say  you  must  and  shall  hare  forty  pounds  about  you,  let 's 
see  whether  you  dare  contradict  mo  !  " 

"  Look  you,  DarvU,"  said  the  banker,  summoning  up 
all  bis  energy  and  intellect,  for  his  moral  power  began 
now  to  back  his  physical  cowardice,  and  he  spoke  calmly, 
and  even  bravely,  thou^  his  heart  throbbed  aloud  against 
his  breast,  and  you  might  have  knocked  him  down  with 
a  feather,  "  the  London  runners  are  even  now  hot  after 
you." 

"  Ha  I     You  lie  I  "• 

"  Upon  my  honor  I  speak  the  truth  ;  I  heard  the  news 

last  evening.     They  tracked  you  to  G ;  they  tracked 

you  out  of  the  town ;  a  word  from  me  would  have  given 
you  into  their  hands.  I  said  nothing  :  you  are  safe,  — 
you  may  yet  escape.  I  will  even  help  you  to  fly  the 
countiy,  and  live  out  youi  natural  date\  of  yean,  secure 
and  in  peace." 

"  Tou  did  not  say  that  the  other  day  in  the  snug  draw- 
ing-room ;  you  see  I  have  the  best  of  it  now,  —  own 
that." 

"  I  do,"  said  the  banker. 

Darvil  chuckled,  and  rubbed  his  hands. 

The  man  of  wealth  once  more  felt  his  importance,  and 
went  on.  "This  is  one  aide  of  the  question.  On  tiie 
other,  suppose  you  rob  and  murder  me,  do  you  think  my 
death  will  lessen  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  against  youf 
The  whole  country  will  be  in  arms,  and  before  forty-eight 
hours  are  over,  you  will  be  hunted  down  like  a  mad  dog." 

Darvil  was  silent,  as  if  in  thought,  and  after  a  pause, 
nplied,  "  Well,  you  are  a  'cute  one,  after  all.     What  have 
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you  got  about  yon  f  Yon  know  70a  drove  %  baid  bargain 
the  othei  day;  now  it's  my  market,  —  foBtian  has  rii, 
kersey  baa  felL" 

"All  I  have  about  me  shall  be  youra,"  said  tiie  banker, 
e^erly. 

"Give  it  me,  then." 

"There!"  said  the  banker,  putting  his  purse  and 
pocket-book  into  Darvil's  hands. 

"  And  the  watch  t " 

"The  watch t    Well,  there  1 " 

"What's  that  t" 

The  banker's  senses  were  sharpened  by  feai,  but  they 
were  not  so  sharp  as  those  of  Darvil ;  he  heaid  nothing 
but  the  nin  pattering  on  the  leaves,  and  the  rush  of 
water  in  the  ditch  at  hand.  Darvil  stooped  and  listened, 
till,  raisii^  himself  again,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath, 
he  said,  "  I  think  there  are  rate  in  the  haystack :  they 
will  be  running  over  me  in  my  sleep ;  but  they  are  play- 
ful crsturs,  and  I  like  'em.  And  now,  my  dtar  sir,  I  am 
afraid  I  most  put  an  end  to  you  I  " 

"  Good  Heavens  !  what  do  you  mean  ?    How  t " 

"  Man,  there  is  another  world  I "  quotii  the  ruffian, 
mimicking  the  banker's  solemn  tone  in  their  former  inter- 
view. "  So  much  the  better  for  jou  I  In  tiiat  world 
they  don't  tell  tales." 

"  I  swear  I  will  never  betray  you." 

"  You  do !     Swear  it,  then." 

"  By  all  my  hopes  of  earth  and  heaven  I " 

"  What  a  d  .d  coward  you  be  !"  said  Darvil,  laugh- 
ing scornfully.  "  Go ;  you  are  safe.  I  am  in  good 
humor  with  myseU  again.  I  crow  over  you,  for  no  man 
can  moke  mt  tremble.  And  villain  as  you  think  me, 
while  JOU  fear  me  you  cannot  despise,  — you  respect  me. 
Go,  I  say,  —  go." 
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The  banker  was  alwut  to  obey,  when  middenly,  from 
the  haystack,  a  broad  red  light  streamed  npon  the  pair, 
and  the  next  moment  Darvil  was  seized  from  behind,  and 
Btru^ling  in  the  gripe  of  a  man  neariy  as  powerful  aa 
himself.  The  light  which  came  from  a  dark  lantern, 
placed  on  the  ground,  revealed  the  forms  of  a  peasant  in 
a  smockfrock,  and  two  stout-built  stalwart  men,  armed 
with  pistols,  besides  the  one  engaged  with  Darvil. 

The  whole  of  this  scene  was  brought  as  by  the  trick  of 
the  stage,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  as  by  the  change  of 
a  showman's  phantasmagoria,  before  the  astonished  eyes 
of  the  banker.  He  stood  arrested  and  spell-bound,  his 
hand  on  his  bridle,  hia  foot  on  his  stirrup.  A  moment 
more,  and  Darril  had  dashed  his  antagonist  on  l^e 
ground ;  he  stood  at  a  little  distance,  his  face  reddened 
h^  the  glare  of  the  lantern,  and  fronting  hia  assailants,  — 
that  fierceat  of  all  beasta,  a  desperate  man  at  bay  I  He 
had  already  succeeded  in  drawing  forth  bis  pietola,  and 
he  held  one  in  each  hand,  — his  eyes  fiashing  from  be- 
neath his  bent  brows,  and  turning  quickly  tiora  foe  to 
foe  I  At  last  those  terrible  eyes  rested  on  the  late  relno- 
tant  companion  of  his  solitude. 

"So  jwK,  then,  betrayed  me,"  he  said  very  slowly, 
and  directed  his  pistol  to  the  bead  of  the  dismounted 
horseman. 

"  No,  no ! "  cried  one  of  the  officers,  for  such  were 
Darvil's  assailants ;  "  fire  away  in  this  direction,  my 
hearty,  —  we're  paid  for  it  The  gentieman  knew  noth- 
ing at  all  about  it." 

"  Nothing,  by  Q —  I "  cried  the  banker,  startled  out  ol 
his  sanctity. 

"  Then  I  shall  keep  my  shot,"  aaid  Darvil ;  "  and  mind, 
the  first  who  approaches  me  is  a  dead  man." 

It  BO  happened  that  the  robber  and  the  officers  wet« 
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beyond  the  diatanoe  which  eJlows  sure  mark  for  a  pistol- 
shot,  and  each  party  felt  the  neceadty  of  caution. 

"  Your,  time  is  up,  my  swell  cove  I  "  cried  the  head  of 
the  detachment ;  "  you  have  had  your  swiu^  and  a  long 
one  it  seems  to  have  been,  —  you  must  now  give  in. 
Throw  down  your  barken,  or  we  must  make  mutton  of 
you,  and  rob  the  gallows." 

Darvil  did  not  reply,  and  the  officers,  accustomed  to 
hold  life  cheap,  moved  on  towards  him,  their  pistols 
cocked  and  levelled. 

Darvil  fired ;  one  of  the  men  sta^eted  and  fell. 
With  a  kind  of  instinct,  Darvil  had  singled  out  the  one 
with  whom  he  had  before  wrestied  for  life.  The  ruffian 
waited  not  for  the  others,  —  he  turned  and  fled  along  the 
fields. 

"  Zoundi^  he  is  off ! "  cried  the  other  two,  and  they 
rushed  after  him  in  pursuit  A  pause  —  a  shot — another 
—  an  oath  —  a  groan ;  and  all  was  etilL 

"  It 's  all  np  with  him  now  I "  said  one  of  the  runners, 
in  the  distance ;  "  he  dies  game." 

At  these  words,  the  peasant,  who  had  before  skulked 
behind  the  haystack,  seized  the  lantern  from  the  ground, 
and  ran  to  Uie  spot.     The  banker  involuntarily  followed. 

There  lay  Luke  Darvil  on  the  gnss,  — still  living,  but 
a  hoTTible  and  ghastly  spectacle.  One  ball  hod  pierced 
his  breast ;  another  had  shot  away  his  jaw.  His  eyes 
rolled  fearfully,  and  he  tore  up  the  grass  with  his  hands. 

The  officers  looked  coldly  on.  "  He  was  a  clever  fel- 
low I "  said  one. 

"  And  has  given  us  muoh  trouble,"  said  the  other ;  ' 
"let  us  see  to  Will." 

**  But  he  'b  not  dead  yet,"  siud  the  banker,  shuddering. 

"  Sir,  he  cannot  live  a  minute." 

DarvU  raised  himself  bolt  upright,  shook  his  clinched 
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fist  at  his  couqu«Toi8,  and  a  fearful,  gargling  howl,  vhich 
the  natun  of  hie  wound  did  not  allow  him  to  ajrllable 
into  a  cnree,  came  &om  his  breast ;  with  that  he  fell  flat 
on  his  back,  —  a  corpse. 

"  I  am  afraid,  eir,"  said  the  elder  officer,  turning  away, 
■  "  yon  had  a  narrow  escape  ;  hub  how  came  you  here ) " 

"  Bather,  how  came  you  here  t " 

"  Honest  Hodge  there,  with  the  lantern,  bad  marked 
the  fellow  skulk  behind  the  haystack,  when  he  himself 
was  going  out  to  snare  rabbits.  He  had  seen  our  adver- 
tjsenient  of  Watts's  person,  and  knew  that  we  were  then 
at  a  pablic-house  some  miles  off.  He  came  to  ua,  con- 
ducted UB  to  the  spot ;  we  heard  voices,  showed  up  the 
glim,  and  saw  oui  man.  Hodge,  you  are  a  good  sul^ect^ 
and  love  justice." 

"Yees,  but  I  shall  have  tiie  rewourd,"  said  Hodge, 
showing  his  teeth. 

"  Talk  o'  that  by-and-hy,"  said  the  officer.  "  Will, 
how  are  you,  man  I" 

"  Bad,"  groaned  the  poor  nmner,  and  a  rush  of  hlood 
from  the  lips  followed  the  groan. 

It  was  many  days  before  the  ex-member  for  G 

sufficiently  recovered  the  tone  of  his  mind  to  think  fur- 
ther of  Alice ;  when  he  did,  it  was  with  great  sattsfacticin 
that  he  reflected  that  Darvil  was  no  more,  and  that  the 
deceased  ruffian  was  only  known  to  the  neighborhood  by 
the  name  of  Peter  Watts. 
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EI  niw  xcnipii,  /iJ)  inrripx*"  rv  ri/tBi'' 
EI  Jftfftrl  Kp4iyv6i  rt  iral  TopA  jc/mrrmp 

Thsoo.  :  £p>>.  in  Hippim, 

PAKODT. 
Hj  hero,  tnrned  AnCbor,  lie*  mnu  in  thia  Mctlini, 
Yoa  nuy  pau  by  the  plmca  if  yon  're  bored  by  reflectioD  ; 
Bnt  if  honest  enangh  to  be  fond  of  the  Mtue, 
Stsf ,  and  read  where  yon  're  able,  and  ileep  wbere  yov  chooM. 
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H;  genini  aprwuli  her  wing. 
And  flks  wbflre  BriUdu  eonct«  the  w««teni  apring. 

Pride  ia  th«ir  port,  deflanM  in  tli«ii  eye, 
I  M«  the  lords  of  hamaa  kind  psN  bj. 
Intent  on  high  dwigns. 

QOLDmiTH. 

I  HATX  no  respect  for  the  EDgliBhman  who  re-enters 
London,  after  long  residence  abroad,  without  a  pulse  that 
beats  quick  and  a  heart  that  heaves  high.  The  puhUc 
buildings  are  few,  and,  for  the  most  part,  mean  ;  the 
mcoiumente  of  antiquify  not  comparable  to  those  which 
the  pettiest  town  in  Italy  can  boast  of ;  the  palaces  are 
sad  rubbish;  the  houses  of  onr  peers  and  princes  are 
shabby  and  shapeless  heaps  of  brick.  But  what  of  all 
this  t  The  spirit  of  London  is  in  her  thoroughfares,  —  her 
population  1  What  wealth,  what  cleanliness,  what  order, 
what  animation  1  How  mf^estic,  and  yet  how  Tifid  is 
the  life  that  mns  throt^;h  her  myriad  Teins  I  How,  as 
the  lamps  blaze  upon  you  at  night,  and  street  after  street 
glides  hy  your  wheels,  each  so  regular  in  its  symmetry,  so 
equal  in  its  civilization,  —  how  all  speak  of  the  Crrr  or 
'Fsmiris] 
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Ym  ;  Maltravers  felt  his  heart  swell  vithin  him,  as  ths 
potrt-horsea  whirled  on  his  dingy  carriage,  over  WeBtmin- 
ster  Bridge,  along  Whitehall,  through  Regent  Street^ 
towards  one  of  the  quiet  and  private-house-like  hoteb 
that  are  scattered  round  the  neighborhood  of  Qrosvenor 
Square. 

Ernest's  arrival  had  been  expected.  He  had  written 
from  Paris  to  Cleveland  to  announce  it ;  and  Cleveland 
had,  in  reply,  informed  him  that  he  had  engaged  apart- 
ments for  him  at  Mivart's.  The  smiling  waiters  ushered 
him  into  a  spacious  and  well-aired  room ;  the  armchair 
was  already  wheeled  by  the  fire ;  a  score  or  so  of  letters 
strewed  the  table,  together  with  two  of  the  evening 
papers.  And  how  eloquently  of  busy  England  do  thoee 
evening  papers  speak !  A  stranger  might  have  felt  that 
be  wanted  no  friend  to  welcome  him ;  the  whole  room 
smiled  OD  him  a  welcome. 

Maltravers  ordered  his  dinner  and  opened  his  letters  ; 
they  were  of  no  importance :  one  from  his  steward,  one 
from  his  banker,  another  about  the  county  raoea,  a  fourth 
from  a  man  he  bad  never  beard  of,  requesting  the  vote 
and  powerful  interest  of  iSx.  Ualtiavers  for  the  county  of 

B ,  should  the  rumor  of  a  dissolution  be  verified ;  the 

unknown  candidate  referred  Mr.  Maltravers  to  his  "  well- 
known  public  character."  From  these  epistles  Ernest 
turned  impatiently,  and  perceived  a  little  thiee^omered 
note  which  had  hitherto  escaped  his  attention.  It  was 
from  Cleveland,  intimati&g  that  he  was  in  town ;  that  his 
health  still  precluded  his  going  out,  but  Hat  he  tniatad 
to  see  his  dear  Ernest  as  so<ni  as  he  arrived. 

Maltxavera  was  delighted  at  the  proapect  of  passing  his 
evening  so  agreeably ;  he  som  despatched  his  dinner  and 
his  newspapers,  and  walked,  in  the  brilliant  lamplight  of 
a  clear  froa^  evening  of  early  December  in  London,  to 
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nis  friend's  hooBe  io  Cunon  Street^  —  ft  mull  house, 
bBcheloT^like  and  unpretending;  for  Cleveland  epent 
his  moderate  though  easy  foTtune  almost  entirely  at  his 
country  villa.  The  familiar  face  of  the  old  valet  greeted 
Erneet  at  the  door ;  and  he  only  paused  to  hear  that  his 
guardian  was  nearly  recovered  to  his  usual  health,  ere  he 
was  in  the  cheerful  drawing-room,  and  —  since  English- 
men do  not  embrace  —  returning  the  cordial  gripe  of  the 
kindly  Cleveland. 

"Well,  my  dear  Ernest,"  said  Cleveland,  after  they 
had  gone  tjuough  the  preliminary  round  of  questions  and 
answers,  "  hereyou  are  at  last.  Heaven  be  praised  !  And 
how  well  you  are  looking,  —  how  much  you  are  improved  ! 
It  ie  an  excellent  period  of  the  year  for  yooi  dibvt  in 
London.  I  shall  have  time  to  make  you  intimate  with 
people  before  the  whirl  of  '  the  season '  commences." 

"Why,  I  thought  of  going  to  Burleigh,  my  cotmtij- 
place.     I  have  not  seen  it  since  I  was  a  child." 

"  No,  no  I  you  have  had  solitude  enough  at  Como,  if  I 
may  trust  to  your  letter :  you  must  now  mix  with  the 
great  London  world ;  and  you  will  enjoy  Burleigh  the 
more  in  the  summer." 

"  I  fancy  this  gieat  London  world  will  give  me  very 
little  pleasure ;  it  may  be  pleasant  enough  to  young  men 
just  let  loose  from  collie,  but  your  crowded  ballrooms 
and  monotonous  clubs  will  be  wearisome  to  one  who  has 
grown  fastidious  before  his  time.  J'ai  vie*  beavcoup 
dant  ptu  iPannin.  1  have  drawn  in  youth  too  much 
upon  the  capital  of  existence  to  be  highly  delighted  with 
the  ostentatious  pareimony  with  which  our  great  men 

"  Don't  judge  before  you  have  gone  through  the  trial," 
said  Cleveland :  "  there  is  something  in  the  opulent 
splendor,  the  thoroughly  sustained  magnificence,  with 
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vhich  the  leaders  of  English  fashion  conduct  even  the 
moat  insipid  amusemente,  that  is  above  contempt.  Be- 
sides, joa  need  not  necesBarilj  live  with  the  butterflies. 
There  are  plenty  of  bees  that  will  be  very  happy  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  Add  to  this,  my  dear  E^est,  the 
pleasure  of  being  made  o^  —  of  being  of  importance  in  - 
your  own  country.  For  you  are  young,  well-bom,  and 
sufficiently  handsome  to  be  an  object  of  interast  U 
mothers  and  to  daughters ;  while  your  name  and  prop- 
erty and  interest  will  make  you  courted  by  men  who 
want  to  borrow  your  money  and  obtain  your  influence  in 
your  county.  Ko,  Maltravers,  stay  in  London;  amuee 
yourself  your  first  year,  and  decide  on  your  occupation 
and  career  the  next;  but  reconnoitre  before  you  give 
battle." 

Kaltraveis  was  not  ill  pleased  to  follow  his  friend's 
advice,  since  by  so  doing  he  obtained  his  friend's  guid- 
ance and  society.  Moreover,  he  deemed  it  wise  and 
rational  to  see,  face  to  face,  the  eminent  men  in  England, 
with  whom,  if  he  fulfilled  his  promise  to  De  Montaigne, 
be  was  to  run  the  race  of  honorable  rivalry.  Accordingly, 
he  consented  to  Cleveland's  propositions. 

"  And  have  you,"  said  he,  hesitating  as  he  loitered  by 
the  door  after  the  Btroke  of  twelve  had  warned  him  to 
take  his  leave,  —  "  have  you  never  heard  anything  of  my 
—  my  —  the  unfortunate  Alice  Darvil  1 " 

"Whot  Oh,  that  poor  young  woman;  I  rememberJ 
Not  a  syllable." 

Maltravers  sighed  deeply,  and  departed. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Je  ttooTS  qae  c'wt  nne  foils  de  vonloir  ftndier  le  moDde  en  mmpls 
BpMtateai.  .  .  .  Dans  I'^cole  da  moode,  comme  duia  cetta  da 
I'UDODT,  3  fsDt  commeDcer  par  pratiqoei  m  qn'on  rent  appren- 
dn.>— RottMKAC. 

EBtfBsT  Haltravkbb  waa  now  fairly  launched  upon  &e 
wide  ocean  of  London.  Amongst  his  other  propeitj  wu 
A  house  in  Seamore  Place,  —  that  quiet  yet  central  street, 
which  enjoys  the  air  without  the  dust  of  the  Park.  It 
had  been  hitherto  let,  and  the  tenant  now  quitting  very 
opportunely,  Maltmrera  wa«  del^hted  to  secure  so  pleas- 
ant a  residence ;  for  he  was  still  romantic  enough  to  de- 
sire to  look  out  upon  trees  and  verdure  rather  than  brick 
houses.  He  indulged  only  in  two  other  loxuiiee:  his 
love  of  music  tempted  him  to  an  opero-hox,  and  he  had 
that  English  feeling  which  prides  itoelf  in  the  possession 
of  beautiful  horses,  —  a  feeling  that  enticed  him  into  an 
extravagance  on  this  head  that  befQed  the  competition  and 
excited  the  envy  of  much  richer  men.  But  four  thou- 
sand a  year  goes  a  great  way  with  a  single  man  who  does 
not  gamble,  and  is  too  philosophical  to  moke  superfluities 
wonts. 

The  world  doubled  his  income,  minified  his  old 
country-seat  into  a  superb  chiteau,  and  discovered  that 
his  elder  brother,  who  was  only  three  or  four  years  older 

I  I  fiod  that  it  it  a  foil;  to  wish  to  ttadj  the  world  like  a  rim- 
pl«  ipectatoT,  ...  Id  the  achool  of  the  world,  u  in  that  of  lore, 
it  U  oecegMUir  to  hegia  br  practiring  what  ws  wiih  to  team. 
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than  himself,  had  do  chUdren.  The  world  vae  very 
courteous  to  Ernest  MaltravorB. 

It  was,  as  Cleyelaad  said,  just  at  that  time  of  year 
when  people  are  at  leisure  to  make  new  acquaintanceB. 
A  few  only  of  the  moet  difficult  houses  in  town  were 
open ;  and  their  doors  were  cheerfully  expanded  to  the 
accomplished  ward  of  the  popular  Cleveland.  Authors 
and  statesmen  and  oiatois  and  philosophers,  —  to  all  he 
was  presented ;  all  seemed  pleased  with  him,  and  Ernest 
became  the  fashion  before  he  was  conscious  of  the  dis- 
tinction. But  he  had  rightly  foreboded.  He  had  com- 
menced life  too  soon :  he  was  disappointed ;  he  found 
some  persons  he  could  admire,  some  whom  he  could  like,  but 
none  with  whom  he  could  grow  intimate,  or  for  whom  he 
could  feel  an  interest.  Neither  his  heart  nor  his  imagi- 
nation was  touched;  all  appeared  to  him  like  artificial 
machines ;  he  was  discontented  with  things  like  life,  but 
in  which  something  or  other  was  wanting.  He  more  than 
ever  recalled  the  brilliant  graces  of  Yalerie  de  Yentadour, 
which  had  thrown  a  charm  over  the  moet  frivolous  cir- 
cles ;  he  even  missed  the  perverse  and  fantastic  vanity  of 
Castruccio.  The  mediocre  poet  seemed  to  him  at  least  less 
mediocre  than  the  worldlings  about  him.  Nay,  even  the 
selfish  good  spirits  and  dry  shrewdness  of  Lumley  Ferrers 
would  have  been  an  acceptable  change  to  the  dull  polish 
and  unrelieved  egotism  of  jealous  wits  and  party  politi- 
cians. "If  these  are  the  fiowera  of  the  parterre,  what 
must  be  the  weeds  i "  said  Maltravers  to  himself,  return- 
ing from  a  party  at  which  he  had  met  half  a  ecore  of  the 
most  orthodox  lions. 

He  began  to  feel  the  aching  pain  of  satiety. 

But  the  winter  glided  away,  the  season  commenced, 
and  Maltravers  was  whirled  on  witii  the  rest  into  the 
bubbling  vortex. 
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CHAPTER  in 


And  cTowdi  commenciDg  mera  rexatltm, 

Betiiement  Bent  iU  iuritation. 

SHwmon. 

Thb  tench,  no  doubt,  considers  the  pond  in  which  he 
lirea  as  the  great  voild.  There  is  no  place,  however 
abignant^  which  i&  not  the  great  world  to  the  creatures 
that  move  about  in  it.  People  who  have  lived  all  their 
lives  in  a  village  still  talk  of  the  world  as  if  they  had 
ever  seen  it.  An  old  woman  in  a  hovel  does  not  put  her 
nose  out  of  her  door  on  a  Sunday,  without  thinking  she 
is  going  amongst  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  great 
world,  '  Brpo,  the  great  world  is  to  all  of  us  the  little  cir- 
cle in  which  we  live.  But  as  fine  people  set  the  fashion, 
so  the  circle  of  fine  people  is  called  the  great  world,  par 
aecellenee,  Ifow,  this  great  world  is  not  a  bad  thing  when 
we  thoroughly  understand  it;  and  the  London  great 
world  is  at  least  as  good  as  any  other.  But,  then,  we 
scarcely  do  underatand  that  or  anything  else  in  our  beawe 
jour*,  —  which,  if  they  are  sometimes  the  most  ezquisito, 
are  also  often  the  most  melancholy  and  the  moet  wasted 
portion  of  our  life.  Maltmvers  had  not  yet  found  out 
either  the  set  that  pleased  him  or  the  species  of  amuse- 
ment that  really  amused.  Therefore  he  drifted  on  and 
about  the  vast  whirlpool,  making  plenty  of  friends,  going 
to  balls  and  dinners,  and  bored  with  both,  as  men  are 
who  have  no  object  in  society.  Now,  the  way  society  is  en. 
joyed  is  to  have  a  pursuit,  a  mitier  of  some  kind,  and 
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then  to  go  into  the  world,  either  to  make  the  indiTidoal 
object  a  social  plcasuie  oi  to  obtain  a  reprieve  from  soiii6 
toilBome  avocation.  Thus  if  you  are  a  politician,  politics 
at  once  make  an  object  in  joai  closet,  and  a  social  tie  be- 
tween otheiB  and  yoniself  when  70a  are  in  the  world. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  liteiatoie,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree ;  and  though,  as  fewer  peiBODS  caie  about  literature 
than  politics,  70UI  companions  most  be  more  select.  If 
you  are  very  young,  you  are  fond  of  dancing ;  if  you  ara 
very  profligate,  perhaps  you  are  fond  of  flirtations  with 
your  friend's  wife.  These  last  are  objecta  in  their  way ; 
but  they  don't  last  long,  and  even  with  the  most  frivo- 
lous, are  not  occupations  that  satisfy  the  whole  mind  and 
heart,  in  which  there  is  generally  an  aspiration  after 
something  useful.  It  is  not  vanity  alone  that  mates  a 
man  of  the  mode  invent  a  new  hit,  or  give  his  name  to  a 
new  kind  of  carriage ;  it  is  the  influence  of  that  mystic 
yearning  after  utility  which  is  one  of  the  master-ties  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  species. 

Maltiavera  was  not  happy,  —  that  is  a  lot  common 
enough ;  but  he  was  not  amused,  —  and  that  is  a  sentence 
more  insupportable.  He  lost  a  great  part  of  his  sympa- 
thy with  Cleveland ;  for  when  a  man  is  not  amused,  he 
feels  an  involuntary  contempt  for  those  who  are;  he 
fancies  they  are  pleased  with  trifles  which  his  superior 
wisdom  is  compelled  to  disdain.  Cleveland  was  of  that 
age  when  we  generally  grow  social ;  for  by  being  rubbed 
long  and  often  against  the  great  loadstone  of  society,  we 
obtain,  in  a  thousand  little  minute  paints,  an  attraction  in 
common  with  our  fellows.  Their  petty  sorro\«s  and  small 
joys,  their  objects  of  interest  or  employment,  at  some 
time  or  other  have  been  ours.  We  gather  up  a  vast  col- 
lection of  moral  and  mental  farthings  of  exchange ;  and 
we  scarcely  find  any  intellect  too  poor,  but  what  wo  cnn 
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deal  with  it  in  some  way.  Bot  in  yonth  we  are  egotieta 
and  eeutiMeutalists,  and  Maltravers  belonged  to  the  fztr 
temitj  who  employ 

"  The  heart  in  pauion  and  the  head  in  thymea." 

At  length,  jtiet  when  London  begins  to  grow  most 
pleasant ;  when  flirtations  become  tender,  and  water- 
partiea  numerous ;  when  birds  sii^  in  the  grovee  of 
Richmond,  and  whitebait  refresh  the  etateeman  by  the 
shores  of  Greenwich,  —  Maltravers  abruptly  fled  from 
the  gay  metropolis,  and  arrived,  one  lovely  evening  in 
July,  at  his  own  ivy-grown  porch  of  Burleigh. 

What  a  soft,  fresh,  delicious  evening  it  was  I  He  had 
quitted  bis  carriage  at  the  lodge,  and  followed  it  across 
tiie  small  but  picturesque  park  alone  and  on  foot.  He 
had  not  seen  the  place  sinc«  childhood  ;  he  had  quite 
forgotten  its  aspect.  He  now  wondered  how  he  could 
have  lived  anywhere  else.  The  trees  did  not  stand  in 
stately  avenues,  nor  did  the  antlers  of  the  deer  wave 
above  the  sombre  fern ;  it  was  not  the  domain  of  a  grand 
seigneur,  but  of  an  old,  long-descended  English  squire. 
Antiquity  spoke  in  the  moes-grown  palings,  in  the  shadowy 
groves,  in  the  sharp  gable-ends  and  heavy  mullions  of  the 
house,  aa  it  now  came  in  view,  at  the  base  of  a  hill  cov- 
ered with  wood,  and  partially  veUed  by  the  shrubs  of 
the  neglected  pleasure-ground,  separated  from  the  park 
by  the  invisible  ha-ha.  There  gleamed  in  the  twilight 
the  watery  face  of  the  oblong  fish-pool,  with  its  old- 
fashioned  willows  at  each  comer ;  there,  gray  and  quaint, 
was  the  monastic  dial ;  and  there  was  the  long  terrace- 
walk,  with  discolored  and  broken  vases,  now  Glled  with 
the  orange  or  the  aloe,  which,  in  honor  of  his  master's 
arrival,  the  gardener  had  extracted  from  the  dilapidated 
greenhouse.     The  very  evidence  of  neglect  around,  the 
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very  weeds  and  grass  on  the  half-obliterated  rood,  touched 
Maltravers  with  a  sort  of  pitying  and  remoTseful  affectioii 
for  his  calm  and  seqneetered  residence.  And  it  was  not 
witli  hia  usual  looud  step  and  erect  crest  that  he  passed 
from  the  porch  to  the  solitary  library,  through  a  line  of 
his  aervauta :  the  two  or  three  <^d  retainers  belonging  to 
the  place  were  utterly  unfamiliar  to  him,  and  they  had  no 
smile  for  their  stranger  lord. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

iMntam.  He  thit  ii  bom  to  be  a  mui.  neitlieT  ihoiild  nor  cu 
be  anjthiQg  nobler,  greMM,  and  better  than  a  man. 

Fertgrine.  Bnt,  good  Lodan,  for  the  very  reaMii  that  he  ma; 
not  become  iMi  thui  a  mao,  be  ahoald  be  alwaya  itriTiDg  to  be 
moie.  —  Wui^lTD :  Pengrimia  PrMevs. 

It  was  two  yean  from  the  date  of  the  last  chapter  before 
Ualtraveis  again  appeared  in  geneial  society.  These  two 
years  hod  sufficed  to  produce  a  revolatton  in  his  fste. 
Ernest  Maltravers  had  lost  the  happy  rights  of  the  private 
indiridual :  he  had  given  himself  to  the  public ;  he  had 
suirendeied  bis  name  to  men's  toi^es,  and  was  a  thing 
that  all  had  a  right  to  piaUe,  to  blame,  to  scratiuize,  to 
spy.     Emeet  Maltravers  bad  become  an  author. 

Let  no  man  tempt  Gods  and  Columns  without  weigh- 
ing well  th«  consequences  of  bis  experiment  He  who 
publishes  a  book,  attended  with  a  moderate  success, 
pasaes  a  mighty  barrier.  He  will  often  look  bock  with  a 
sigfa  of  regret  at  the  land  he  has  left  forever.  The  beau- 
tiful and  decent  obacurity  of  bearth  and  home  is  gone. 
He  can  no  longer  feel  the  just  indignation  of  manly  pride 
when  he  finds  bimseU  ridiculed  or  reviled.  He  bas 
parted  with  the  shadow  of  bis  life.  His  motives  ma^ 
be  misrepresented,  his  chsiacter  belied ;  hie  manners,  his 
person,  his  dress,  the  "  very  trick  of  his  walk,"  are  all 
fail  food  for  the  cavil  and  the  caricature.  He  can  never 
go  back,  be  cannot  even  pause :  he  has  chosen  his  path, 
and  all  the  natural  feelings  that  make  the  nerve  and 
mnsde  of  the  active  being  urge  him.  to  proceed.     To  stop 
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Bhoit  ie  to  fail.  He  has  told  the  wotld  tliat  he  will  make 
a  name ;  and  he  must  be  set  down  as  a  pretender,  oi  tral 
on  till  the  boast  be  fulfilled.  Yet  Maltravers  thought 
nothing  of  all  this  when,  intoxicated  with  his  own  dreams 
and  aspirations,  he  desired  to  make  a  world  his  confidant,  — 
when  from  the  living  nature,  and  the  lore  of  books,  and 
the  mingled  result  of  inward  study  and  external  observa- 
tion, he  sought  to  draw  forth  something  that  might  intei^ 
weave  his  name  with  the  pleasurable  associations  of  his 
kind.  His  easy  fortune  and  lonely  state  gave  him  up  to 
his  own  thoughts  and  contemplations ;  they  suffused  his 
mind  till  it  ran  over  upon  the  page  which  makes  the 
channel  that  connects  the  sohtary  fountain  with  the  vast 
ocean  of  human  knowledge.  The  temperament  of  Mal- 
travers was,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  irritable  not  fearful. 
He  formed  himself,  sa  a  sculptor  forms  with  a  model 
before  his  eyes,  and  an  ideal  in  his  heart  He  endeavored, 
with  labor  and  [ntience,  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
with  every  effort  to  the  standard  of  such  excellence  as  he 
thou^t  might  ultimately  be  attained  by  a  reasonable 
ambition ;  and  when  at  last  his  judgment  was  satisfied, 
he  surrendered  the  product  with  a  tranquil  confidence  to 
a  more  impartial  tribunal. 

His  first  work  was  succesaful ;  perhaps  from  this 
reason,  that  it  bore  the  stamp  of  the  honest  and  the  real 
He  did  not  sit  down  to  report  of  what  he  had  never  seen, 
to  dilate  on  what  he  had  never  felt.  A  quiet  and 
thoughtful  observer  of  life,  his  descriptions  were  the 
more  vivid  because  his  own  first  impressions  were  not  yet 
worn  away.  His  experience  had  sunk  deep,  —  not  on  the 
arid  surface  of  matured  age,  but  in  the  fresh  soil  of 
youthful  emotions.  Another  reason,  perhaps,  that  ob- 
tained sucoessfor  his  essay,  was  that  he  had  more  varied 
and  more  elaborate  knowledge  than  young  authore  think 
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it  necessary  to  possesB.  Se  did  not,  like  Cesarini,  at- 
tempt to  make  a  show  of  words  upon  a  slender  capital  of 
ideas.  Whether  his  style  was  eloquent  or  homely,  it  waa 
still  in  him  a  faithful  traoscript  of  considered  and  digested 
thought  £  third  reason,  —  and  I  dwell  on  these  pointo 
not  more  to  elucidate  the  career  of  Maltravera  than  as 
hiitta  which  may  be  useful  to  others,  ~-  a  third  reason 
why  Maltravers  obtained  a  prompt  and  favorable  recep- 
tion from  the  public  was,  that  he  had  not  hackneyed  hia 
peculiarities  of  diction  and  thought  in  that  worst  of  all 
schools  for  the  literary  novice,  —  the  columns  of  a  m^a- 
zine.  Periodicals  form  an  excellent  mode  of  communica- 
tion between  the  public  and  an  author  already  established, 
who  has  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  but  gained  the  weight 
of  acknowledged  reputation ;  and  who,  either  upon  poli- 
tics or  criticism,  seeks  for  fiequent  and  continuous  occasions 
to  enforce  hia  peculiar  theses  and  doctrines.  But,  upon 
the  young  writer,  this  mode  of  communication,  if  too 
long  continued,  operates  most  iiijuTiouBly  both  as  to  his 
future  prospects  and  his  own  present  taste  and  style. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  it  familiarizes  the  public  to  hia 
mannerism  (and  all  writers  worth  reading  have  manner- 
ism) in  a  form  to  which  the  said  public  are  not  inclined 
to  attach  much  weight.  He  forestalls  in  a  few  months 
what  ought  to  be  Uie  effect  of  years ;  namely,  the  weary- 
ing a  world  soon  nauseated  with  the  to^f<mrl  perdrix. 
With  respect  to  the  last,  it  induces  a  man  to  write  for 
momentary  effects ;  to  study  a  false  smartness  of  style 
and  reasoning;  to  bound  his  ambition  of  durahUity  to  ■ 
the  last  day  of  the  month ;  to  expect  immediate  returns 
for  labor;  to  recoil  at  the  "hope  deferred"  of  serious 
works  on  which  judgment  ia  slowly  formed.  The  man  of 
talent  who  begins  young  at  periodicals,  and  goes  on  long, 
has  generally  something  crude  and  stunted  about  both 
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his  compoeitioiis  and  bis  celebrity.  He  gn>wa  &e  oncle 
of  small  coteries ;  and  we  can  rarely  get  out  of  the  im- 
preasion  that  he  ia  cocknejfied  and  coaventioiml.  Ferl- 
odicals  sadly  mortgaged  the  clauna  that  Hazlitt,  and 
many  otheis  of  his  contemporariea,  had  upon  a  vast  lever- 
sionary  estate  of  fame.  Bat  I  hen  speak  too  politically ; 
to  some,  the  m  aitffuttce  dami  leare  no  option.  And,  as 
Aristotle  and  the  Greek  proverb  have  it^  we  cannot  carve 
out  all  things  with  the  knife  of  the  Delphic  cutler. 

The  second  work  that  MaltraveTs  put  forth,  at  an  in- 
terval of  eighteen  months  from  the  first,  was  one  of  a 
graver  and  higher  nature  :  it  served  to  confirm  his  repu- 
tation ;  and  that  is  success  enough  for  a  second  work, 
which  ia  usually  an  author's  pan*  oMnorum.  He  who, 
after  a  triumphant  first  book,  does  not  dissatisfy  the  pub- 
lic with  a  second,  has  a  fair  chance  of  gainii^  a  fixed 
station  in  literature.  But  now  commenced  the  pains  and 
perils  of  the  after-birth.  By  a  maiden  effort  an  author 
rarely  makes  enemies.  His  fellow-writers'  ore  not  yet 
prepared  to  consider  him  as  a  rival ;  if  he  be  tolerably 
rich,  they  unconsciously  trust  that  he  will  not  become  a 
regular,  or  as  they  term  it,  "  a  professional "  autiioi :  he  did 
something  just  to  be  talked  of ;  he  may  wnt«  no  more,  or 
his  second  book  may  fail.  Bnt  when  that  second  book 
comes  out  and  does  not  fail,  they  begin  to  look  about 
them  ;  envy  wakens,  malice  begins.  And  all  the  old 
school  —  gentlemen  who  have  retired  on  their  pensions 
of  renown  —  regard  him  as  an  intruder ;  then  the  sneer, 
then  the  frown,  the  canstic  irony,  the  biting  review,  the 
depreciating  praise.  The  novice  begins  to  think  that  he 
is  further  tiom  the  goal  than  before  he  set  out  upon  the 
race. 

Ualtravera  had,  upon  the  whole,  a  tolerably  happy 
temperament ;  but  he  was  a  very  pioud  man,  and  he  had 
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the  Dice  soul  of  a  courageous,  honorable,  pnnctilions  gen- 
tleman. He  thought  it  siugulat  that  society  should  call 
upon  him,  as  a  geutlemsn,  to  ahoot  his  best  friend  if  that 
friend  aflronted  him  with  a  rude  word  ;  and  yet  that,  as 
an  author,  every  fool  and  liar  might,  with  perfect  im- 
punity, cover  reams  of  paper  nith  the  most  virulent  per- 
sonal abuse  of  him. 

It  was  one  evening  in  the  early  summer  that,  revolving 
anxious  and  doubtful  thoughts,  Ernest  sauntered  gloomily 
along  bia  terrace, 

"And  watched  with  wistful  eyes  the  setting  sun," 
when  he  perceived  a  dusty  travellisg-carriage  whirled 
along  the  road  by  the  ha-ha,  and  a  hand  waved  in  rect^- 
nition  from  the  open  window.  His  guests  had  been  so 
rare,  and  his  friends  were  so  few,  that  Malfemvera  could 
not  conjecture  who  was  hia  intended  visitant  Hie  brother, 
he  knew,  was  in  London.  Cleveland,  from  whom  be  had 
that  day  heard,  was  at  his  villa.  Fenera  was  enjoying 
himself  at  Yienna.  Who  could  it  be  t  We  may  say  of 
solitude  what  we  please  ;  but  after  two  years  of  solitude, 
a  visitor  is  a  pleasurable  excitement.  Maltravers  retraced 
his  steps,  entered  his  house,  and  was  just  in  time  to  find 
himself  almost  in  the  arms  of  De  Montaigne. 
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Qnid  t*m  dextro  p«de  concipia  nt  t«, 
ConMlu  DOD  ptBnitekt,  ToCiqne  pencU  t  >  ' 

"  Yaa,"  said  De  Montaigne ;  "  in  my  va,j  I  also  am  fal- 
filling  my  destiaj.  I  am  s  member  of  the  Chambre  de 
Deputii,  and  on  a  visit  to  England  upon  some  commer- 
cial affairs.  I  found  myself  in  your  neighborhood,  and 
of  counie  could  not  resist  the  temptation  j  so  you  must 
receive  me  as  your  guest  for  some  days." 

"  I  congratulate  yon  cordially  on  your  senatoriid  honors. 
I  have  already  heard  of  your  rising  name." 

"  I  return  tiie  congratulations  with  equal  warmth. 
Yon  are  bringing  my  prophecies  to  pass.  I  have  read 
youi  works  with  increased  pride  at  our  friendship." 

AtaltraverB  s^hed  slightly,  and  half  turned  away. 

"  The  desire  of  distinction,"  said  he,  after  a  pause, 
"grows  upon  us  till  excitement  becomes  disease.  The 
child  who  is  bom  with  a  mariner's  instinct  laughs  with 
^ee  when  his  paper  bark  skima  the  wave  of  a  pool.  By- 
and-by  nothing  will  content  him  but  the  dkip  and  the 
ocean.     Like  the  child  is  the  author." 

"  I  am  pleased  with  your  simile,"  said  De  Montaigne, 
smiling ;  "  do  not  spoil  it,  but  go  on  with  your  argument" 

Maltravers  continued :  "  Scarcely  do  we  win  the  ap- 
plause of  a  moment  ere  we  summon  the  past  and  con- 
jecture the  future.  Our  contemporaries  no  longer  suffice 
for  competitors,  our  age  for  the  court  to  pronounce  on  our 

'  What  under  snch  happj  aogpicea  do  yoii  conceive,  thM  j-<ni 
Biay  not  repent  of  you  eud«aTor  uid  acoomplUlied  with  ? 
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daiiDa :  we  call  up  the  dead  as  our  only  true  rivala ; 
we  appeal  to  poet«rity  as  out  sole  juBt  tribunal.  Is  this 
vain  in  us  I  Poasibly.  Tet  such  vanity  humbles.  T  is 
then  only  we  learn  all  the  difference  between  reputation 
and  fame,  —  between  t(>4ay  and  immortality ! " 

"Do  you  think,"  replied  De  Montaigne,  "that  the 
dead  did  not  feel  the  same,  when  they  first  trod  the  path 
that  leads  to  tii«  life  beyond  life !  Continue  to  cnltivRte 
the  mind,  to  sharpen  by  exeicioe  the  geutuB,  to  attempt 
to  delight  OT  to  inetruct  your  race ;  and  even  supposing 
you  fall  short  of  every  model  you  sat  before  you,  —  sup- 
posing your  name  moulder  with  your  dust,  —  still  you  will 
have  passed  life  more  nobly  than  the  unlabonous  herd. 
Grant  that  you  win  not  that  glorious  accident,  '  a  name 
below,'  bow  can  you  tell  but  what  you  may  have  fitted 
yourself  for  high  destiny  and  employ  in  the  world  not  of 
men,  but  of  spirits?  The  powers  of  the  mind  are  things 
that  cannot  be  less  immortal  than  the  mere  sense  of 
identity ;  their  acquisitions  accompany  us  through  the 
eternal  progress ;  and  we  may  obtain  a  lower  or  a  higher 
grade  hereafter,  in  proportion  as  we  are  more  or  less  fitted 
by  ibe  exercise  of  our  intellect  to  comprehend  and  exe- 
cute the  solemn  agencies  of  Ood.  The  wise  man  is  nearer 
to  the  angels  than  the  fool  is.  This  may  be  an  apocryphal 
dogma,  but  it  is  not  an  impossible  theory." 

"But  we  may  waste  the  sound  enjoyments  of  actual 
life  in  chasing  the  hope  you  justly  allow  to  be  'apocry- 
phal;' and  our  knowledge  may  go  for  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Omniscient" 

"  Very  well,"  said  De  Montaigne,  smiling ;  "  but  an- 
swer me  boneatly.  By  the  pursuits  of  intellectual  ambi- 
tion, do  yon  waste  the  sound  enjoyments  of  life  T  If  no, 
you  do  not  pnisne  the  system  rifi^tly.  Those  pursuits 
ought  only  to  quicken  your  sense  for  such  pleasures  ns 
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in  the  true  relaxations  of  life.  And  thia,  with  you  pe- 
euliailj,  aiDce  you  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  depend  for 
subsistence  upon  literature ;  did  you  do  so,  I  might  lather 
advise  you  to  be  a  trunk-makor  than  an  author.  A  man 
ought  not  to  attempt  any  of  the  highest  walks  of  mind 
and  art  aa  the  mere  provision  of  daily  bread ;  not  litera- 
ture alone,  but  everything  else  of  the  s<une  degree.  He 
ought  not  to  be  a  atatesman,  or  an  orator,  or  a  philoso- 
pher, as  a  thing  of  pence  and  shillings ;  and  usually  alt 
men,  save  the  poor  poet^  feel  this  truth  insensibly." 

"This  maybe  fine  preaching,"  said  Maltravera ;  "but 
you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  pursuit  of  literature  is  a 
pursuit  apart  from  the  ordinary  objecta  of  life,  and  yon 
cannot  command  the  enjoyments  of  both." 

"I  think  otherwise,"  said  De  Montaigne;  "but  it  is 
not  in  a  country-house  eighty  milee  from  the  capital, 
without  wife,  guests,  or  friends,  that  the  experiment  can 
be  fairly  made.  Come,  Maltravers,  I  see  before  you  a 
brave  career,  and  I  cannot  permit  you   to  halt  at  the 

"  Yoti  do  not  see  all  the  calumnies  that  are  already  put 
forth  against  me,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  aaaurances  (and 
many  by  clever  men)  that  there  is  nothing  in  me." 

"  Dennis  was  a  clever  man,  aaA  said  the  same  thing  of 
your  Pope.  Madame  de  S^vign^  was  a  clever  woman,  but 
she  thought  Racine  would  never  be  very  famous.  Milton 
saw  nothing  in  the  first  efforts  of  Dryden  that  made  him 
consider  Dryden  better  than  a  rhymester.  Aristophanes 
was  a  good  judge  of  poetry,  yet  how  ill  he  judged  of 
Euripides!  But  all  this  is  commonplace,  and  yet  you 
bring  arguments  that  a  commonplace  answers  in  evidence 
against  yourself." 

"  But  it  is  unpleasant  not  to  answer  attacks,  —  not  to 
retail^  on  enemies." 
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"Then  uuwer  attacks,  and  retaliate  on  OQemies." 

"Bat  would  that  be  wimt" 

"  If  it  give  you  pleasure ;  it  would  not  please  mt." 

"Come,  De  MonUigne,  you  ore  reaeonii^  Socratically. 
I  will  aak  you  plainly  and  bluntly,  would  you  adviBe  an 
author  to  wage  war  on  his  literary  assailanta,  or  to  despise 
tliemt"  , 

"Both;  let  him  attack  but  few,  and  thoee  rarely. 
But  it  is  his  policy  to  show  that  he  is  one  whom  it  is 
better  not  to  provoke  too  far.  The  author  always  hiu 
the  world  on  his  side  against  the  critics,  if  he  choose  his 
opportunity.  And  he  must  always  recollect  that  he  is  '  a 
eruTB '  in  himself,  which  must  sometimes  go  to  war  in 
order  to  procure  peace.  The  time  for  war  or  for  peace 
must  be  left'  to  the  state's  own  diplomacy  and  wisdouL" 

"  You  would  make  us  political  machines." 

"  I  would  make  every  man's  conduct  more  or  less  me- 
chanical, for  system  is  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter; 
th^  just  equilibrium  of  all  the  powers  and  passions  may 
seem  like  machinery.  Be  it  eo.  21ature  meant  the  world, 
the  creation,  man  hioiself,  for  machines." 

"And  one  must  even  be  in  a  passion  mechanically, 
according  to  your  theories.'' 

"A  man  is  a  poor  creature  who  is  not  in  a  passion 
sometimes ;  but  a  very  unjust,  or  a  very  foolish  one,  if  he 
be  in  a  passion  with  the  wrong  person,  and  in  the  wrong 
place  and  time.     But  enough  of  this,  it  is  growing  late." 

"  And  when  will  madame  visit  Elngland ) " 

"Oh,  not  yet,  I  fear.  But  you  will  meet  Cesarini 
in  London  this  year  or  next.  He  is  persuaded  ^t 
you  did  not  see  Justice  done  to  his  poems,  and  is  com- 
ing here  as  soon  as  his  indolence  will  let  him,  to  pro- 
claim your  treachery  in  a  biting  preface  to  some  toothless 
aatiie." 
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"  Satire ! " 

"  Yes ;  more  than  one  of  your  poets  made  theii  way  hy 
A  eatire,  and  CeBarini  ia  persuaded  he  shall  do  the  same. 
Caatruccio  is  not  ae  far-sighted  as  bis  namesake,  the 
Fimce  of  Lucca.    Good-night,  my  dear  firaesL" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


When  with  mitch  ptiaa  thii  bowtad  lewDing'a  got, 
Tb  Bn  aScoat  to  Umm  who  have  it  not. 

Chukorill  :  7^  Aulkart 

Thbrb  was  aom«thing  in  De  Montaigne's  conTeraation 
which,  without  actual  flattery,  reconciled  Maltravere  to 
himsalf  and  his  cafeer.  It  aerred  less,  perhaps,  to  exdte 
than  to  sober  and  brace  his  mind.  De  Uontaigne  could 
have  made  no  man  rash,  but  he  could  have  made  many 
men  energetic  and  persevering.  The  two  friends  had 
some  points  in  common;  but  Maltravers  had  far  mors 
prodigaUty  of  natnre  and  passion  about  him,  —  had  more 
of  flesh  and  blood,  with  the  faults  and  ezceUenciea  of 
flesh  and  blood.  De  Montaigne  held  so  much  to  his 
favorite  doctrine  of  moral  equilibrium  that  he  had  leally 
reduced  himself,  in  much,  to  a  species  of  clockwork.  As 
impulses  are  formed  from  habits,  so  the  regularity  of  De 
Montaigne's  habits  made  his  impulses  virtuous  sad  just ; 
and  he  yielded  to  them  as  often  as  a  hasly  charaetor 
might  have  done,  but  then  those  impulses  never  urged 
to  anything  speculative  or  daring.  De  Montaigne  could 
not  go  beyond  a  certain  defined  circle  of  action.  He 
had  no  sympaUiy  for  any  reasonings  based  purely  on 
ihs  hypotheses  of  the  imagination :  he  could  not  endure 
Plato,  and  he  was  dumb  to  the  eloquent  whispeis  of 
whatever  was  refining  in  poetry  or  mystical  in  wisdom. 

Maltravers,   on  tiie  contrary,  not  disdfuning  reason, 
•ver  souf^t  to  assist  her  by  the  imaginatiTe  faculty,  and 
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held  all  philosophy  incomplete  &nd  unaatiafactoiy  tiiat 
boanded  its  iDquiriea  to  the  limits  of  the  known  and 
certain.  He  loved  the  inductive  process ;  bat  he  carried 
it  out  to  coi:^ecture  as  well  as  fact.  He  maintained  that, 
by  a  similar  hardihood,  all  the  triumphs  of  science,  as 
well  as  art,  had  been  accomplished,  —  that  Newton,  ^at 
Copernicus,  would  have  done  nothing  if  they  had  not 
im^ned  as  well  as  reasoned,  guessed  as  well  as  ascer- 
tained.  Nay,  it  was  an  aphorism  with  him,  that  the  Y&ej 
sonl  of  philosophy  is  conjecture.  He  bad  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart  properly  formed,  and  deemed  that  the  very  excesses 
of  emotion  and  thought,  in  men  well  trained  by  experi- 
ence and  study,  are  conducive  to  useful  and  great  ends. 
But  the  more  advanced  years,  and  the  singularly  practical 
character  of  De  Montaigne's  views,  gave  him  a  superiority 
in  a^piment  over  Maltravers  which  the  last  submitted  to 
unwillingly ;  while,  on  the  other  htind,  De  Montaigne 
secretly  felt  that  his  young  friend  reasoned  from  a 
broader  'base,  and  took  in  a  much  wider  circumference  ; 
and  that  he  was,  at  once,  more  liable  to  failure  and  error, 
and  more  capable  of  new  discovery  and  of  intellectual 
achievement.  But  their  ways  in  life  being  different,  they 
did  not  clash  ;  and  De  Montaigne,  who  was  sincerely  in- 
terested in  Ernest's  fate,  was  contented  to  harden  his 
friend's  mind  against  the  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  experiment  and  to  Providence.  They  went 
up  to  London  together ;  and  De  Montaigne  returned  to 
Paris.  Maltravers  appeared  once  more  in -the  haunts  of 
(he  gay  and  great.  He  felt  that  bis  new  character  had 
greatly  altered  his  position.  He  was  no  longer  courted 
and  caressed  for  the  some  vulgar  and  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances of  fortune,  birth,  and  connections,  as  before, 
—  yet  for  circumstances  that  to  him  seemed  equally  un- 
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(Uttering.  He  was  not  sought  for  faie  merit,  bis  intellect, 
his  talents,  bat  for  his  momentary  celebrity.  He  was 
m  author  in  fashion,  and  run  after  as  anything  else  in 
foshioD  might  have  been.  He  was  invited  less  to  be 
talked  to  than  to  be  stared  at  He  was  far  too  proud  in 
his  temper,  and  too  pure  in  his  ambition,  to  fed  bis 
vanity  elated  by  sharing  the  enthnsiasm  of  the  circles 
with  a  German  prince  or  an  indaetriooB  flea.  Accord- 
ingly, be  soon  repelled  the  advances  made  to  him,  was 
leserred  and  supercilious  to  fine  ladies,  refused  to  be 
the  fashion,  and  became  very  unpopular  with  the  lit- 
erary ezclusives.  They  eveu  began  to  run  down  the 
works,  because  they  were  disaatisfied  with  the  author. 
fiat  Maltrovers  had  based  bis  experiments  upon  the  vast 
masses  of  the  general  public.  He  had  called  the  pboplh 
of  his  own  and  other  countries  to  be  his  audience  and 
bis  judges;  and  all  the  coteries  in  the  world  could 
not  have  ii^ured  bim.  He  was  like  the  member  for  an 
immense  constitaency,  who  may  ofiend  individuals  so 
long  as  be  keep  bis  footing  with  the  body  at  large.  But 
while  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  insipid  and  the  idle, 
he  took  care  not  to  become  separated  from  the  world. 
He  formed  hie  own  society  according  to  his  tastes,  took 
pleasure  in  the  manly  and  exciting  topics  of  the  day,  and 
.  sharpened  his  observation  and  widened  hie  sphere  as  an 
author,  by  mixing  freely  and  boldly  with  all  classes  as  a 
citizen.  But  literature  became  to  bim  as  art  to  the  artist, 
as  his  mistress  to  the  lover,  —  an  engrossing  and  pas- 
sionate delight.  He  made  it  his  glorious  and  divine  pro- 
fession ;  he  loved  it  <u  a  prgfesaion ;  he  devoted  to 
its  pursuits  and  honors  his  youth,  cares,  dreams,  his 
mind  and  his  heart  and  his  soul.  He  was  a  silent  but 
intense  enthusiast  in  the  priesthood  he  bad  entered. 
From  LmRATUBB  he  imagined  had  come  all  that  makes 
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nations  enlightened  and  men  humane.  And  he  loved 
literature  the  more,  because  hei  distinctions  were  not 
those  of  the  world,  —  because  she  had  neither  ribbona 
nor  stars  nor  high  places  at  her  command.  A  name  in 
the  deep  gratitude  and  hereditary  delight  of  men,  —  Uus 
was  the  title  she  bestowed.  Hera  was  the  great  primitive 
church  of  the  world,  without  Popes  or  Muftis,  sine- 
cures, pluralities,  and  hierarchies.  Her  servants  spoke  to 
the  earth  as  the  prophets  of  old,  anxious  only  to  be  heard 
and  believed.  Full  of  this  fanaticism,  Ernest  Maltravers 
pursued  his  way  in  the  great  procession  of  the  myrtle- 
bearers  to  the  sacred  shrine.  He  carried  the  thyrsus,  and 
be  believed  in  the  god.  By  degrees,  his  fanaticism 
worked  in  him  the  philosophy  which  De  Montaigne 
would  have  derived  from  sober  calculation  ;  it  made  him 
indifierent  to  the  thorns  in  the  path,  to  the  storms  in  the 
sky.  He  learned  to  despise  the  enmity  he  provoked,  the 
calumnies  that  assailed  him.  Sometimes  he  was  mlent, 
but  sometimes  he  retorted.  Like  a  soldier  who  serves  a 
cause,  he  believed  that  when  the  cause  was  injured  in  bis 
pei-son,  the  weapons  confided  to  his  hands  might  be 
wielded  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  Gradually 
be  became  feared  as  well  as  known ;  and  while  many 
abused  him,  none  could  contemn. 

It  would  not  suit  the  design  of  this  work  to  follow 
Maltravers  stop  by  step  in  his  course.  I  am  only  describ- 
ing the  principal  events,  not  tiia  minute  details  of  hia 
intollectual  life.  Of  the  character  of  his  works  it  will  be 
enough  to  say  that,  whatever  their  faults,  they  ware 
original,  —  they  were  his  own.  He  did  not  write  accord- 
ing to  copy,  nor  compile  from  commonplace-books.  He 
was  an  artist,  it  is  true  (for  what  is  genius  iteelf  but 
art!)  but  he  took  laws  and  harmony  and  order  from  the 
great  code  of  truth  and   nature,  —  a  code  that  demands 
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intense  and  nnrelaxing  stndy,  though  its  first  prin- 
ciples are  few  and  simple  :  that  study  MaltravcTs  did  not 
shrink  from.  It  was  a  deep  love  of  truth  that  made  him 
a  aubtle  and  searching  analyst,  even  in  what  the  dull 
world  considers  trifles;  for  he  knew  that  nothing  in 
literature  is  in  itself  trifling,  —  that  it  is  often  but  a 
hair's  breadth  that  divides  a  truism  from  a  discorety. 
He  was  the  more  original  because  he  sought  rather  after 
the  true  than  the  new.  24o  two  minds  are  ever  the 
aame ;  and,  therefore,  any  man  who  will  give  us  fairly 
and  frankly  the  results  of  his  own  impressions,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  servilities  of  imitation,  will  be  original. 
Bat  it  was  not  from  originality,  which  really  made  bis 
predominant  merit,  that  Maltravers  derived  his  reputa- 
tion, for  his  originality  was  not  of  that  species  which 
generally  dades  the  vulgar :  it  was  not  extravagant  nor 
bizarre;  he  aflected  no  system  and  no  school.  Many 
authors  of  his  day  seemed  more  novel  and  wiiqae  to  the 
superficial.  Profound  and  durable  Invention  proceeds  by 
subtle  and  fine  gradations, — it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
those  jerks  and  starts,  those  convulsions  and  distortions, 
which  belong  not  to  the  vigor  and  health,  but  to  the  epi- 
lepsy and  disease,  of  literature. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


A1.THOUOH  the  character  of  Maltravers  was  graduEilly 
becoming  more  haid  and  Beveie ;  although,  as  his 
reason  gtew  more  muscular,  his  imagination  lost  some- 
thing of  its  early  bloom,  and  he  was  already  very  dif' 
ferent  from  the  wild  boy  who  had  set  the  German  youths 
in  a  blaxe,  and  had  changed  into  a  Castle  of  Indolence 
the  little  cottage  tenanted  with  poetry  and  Alice,— he 
still  preserved  many  of  his  old  habits :  he  loved,  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  to  disappear  from  the  great  world ;  to 
get  rid  of  books  and  friends,  and  luxury  and  wealth,  and 
make  solitary  excursions,  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on 
horseback,  through  thie  fair  garden  of  England. 

It  was  one  soft  May-day  that  he  found  himself  on  snch 
an  expedition,  slowly  riding  through  one  of  the  green 
lanes  of shire.  His  cloak  and  his  saddle-bags  com- 
prised all  his  ba^age,  and  the  world  was  before  him 
"  where  to  choose  his  place  of  rest."  The  lane  wound  at 
length  into  the  main  road,  and  just  as  he  came  upon  it  he 
fell  in  with  a  gay  party  of  equestriaoe. 

Foremost  of  thie  cavalcade  rode  a  lady  in  a  dark-green 
habit,  mounted  on  a  thorough-bred  English  horse,  which 
she  managed  with  so  easy  a  grace  that  Maltravera  halted 
in  involuntary  admiration.  He  himself  was  a  consum- 
toate  horseman,  and  he  had  the  quick  eye  of  sympathy 
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t<a  those  who  ahued  the  accomplishment.  So  thonght, 
as  he  gaied,  that  he  had  never  seen  but  one  wonun 
whoee  air  and  mien  on  horseback  were  so  full  of  that 
namelesB  el^nce  which  skill  and  course  in  any  art 
natumlly  bestow,  —  that  woman  was  Valerie  de  Yenta- 
dour.  Presently,  to  his  great  BUTprise,  the  lady  advanced 
from  her  companions,  neared  Haltravera,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  which  he  did  not  at  first  distinctly  recognlie,  "  Is  it 
possible  !     Do  I  see  Mr.  Maltravers  1 " 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  threw  aside  her 
veil,  and  Ernest  beheld  —  Valerie  de  Ventadour  t  By 
this  time  a  tall  thin  gentleman  had  joined  the  French- 
woman. 

"  Has  madame  met  with  an  ocquaintancet "  said  he  ; 
"  aod  if  so,  will  she  permit  me  to  partake  her  pleasure } " 

The  interruption  seemed  a  relief  to  Valerie ;  she  smiled 
and  colored. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Maltravers.  Mr.  Mal- 
travers, this  is  my  host,  Lord  Doningdale," 

The  two  gentlemen  bowed ;  the  rest  of  the  cavalcade 
HUTTonnded  the  trio  ;  and  Lord  Doningdale,  with  a  stAtely 
yet  frank  courtesy,  invited  Maltravars  to  return  with  the 
party  to  his  house,  which  was  about  four  miles  distant. 
As  may  be  supposed,  Ernest  readily  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. The  cavalcade  proceeded,  and  Maltravers  hastened 
to  seek  an  explanation  from  Valerie.  It  was  soon  given. 
Madame  de  Ventedour  had  a  younger  sister,  who  had 
lately  married  a  son  of  Lord  Doningdale.  The  marriage 
had  been  solemniied  in  Paris,  and  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Ventadour  had  been  in  England  a  week  on  a  visit  to 
the  English  peer. 

The  reneotUre  was  so  sndden  and  unexpected  that 
neither  recovered  sufficient  self-possession  for  fluent  con- 
veisation.     The  explanation  given,  Valerie  sank  into  a 
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thoughtful  silence,  and  Maltravers  lode  by  her  nde 
equally  taciturn,  pondering  on  the  strange  chance  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  had  thrown  them  again  together. 

Lord  Doningdale,  who  at  first  lingered  with  his  other 
visitors,  now  joined  them ;  and  M&ltravere  was  struck 
with  his  high-bred  manner,  and  a  singular  and  somewhat 
elaborate  polish  in  his  emphasis  and  expression.  They 
soon  entered  a  noble  park,  which  attested  far  more  care 
and  attention  than  are  usually  bestowed  upon  those 
demesnes,  so  peculiarly  English.  Young  plantations 
everywhere  contrasted  the  venerable  groves ;  new  cot- 
tages of  picturesque  design  adorned  tlie  outskirts ;  and 
obelisks  and  columns,  copied  from  the  antique,  and  evi- 
dently of  recent  workmanship,  gleamed  upon  them  as 
they  neaied  the  house,  —  a  large  pile,  in  which  the  fashion 
of  Queen  Anne's  day  had  been  altered  into  the  French 
roofs  and  windows  of  the  architecture  of  the  Tuileries. 
"  You  reside  much  in  the  countiy,  I  am  sure,  my  lord," 
said  Maltravers. 

"Yes,"  replied  Lord  Doningdale,  with  a  pensive  air, 
"  this  place  is  greatly  endeared  to  me.  Here  his  M^esty 
Louis  XVIIL,  when  in  England,  honored  me  with  ta 
annual  visit.  In  compliment  to  him,  I  sought  to  model 
my  poor  mansion  into  on  humble  likeness  of  his  own 
palace,  so  that  he  might  as  httle  as  possible  miss  the 
rights  he  had  lost.  His  own  rooms  were  furnished 
exactly  like  those  he  had  occupied  at  the  Tuileries. 
Yes  ;  the  place  is  endeared  to  me,  —  I  think  of  the  old 
times  with  pride.  It  is  something  to  have  sheltered  a 
Bourbon  in  his  misfortunes." 

"It  cost  mUord  a  vast  sum  to  make  these  altera- 
tions," said  Madame  de  Ventadour,  glancing  archly  at 
Maltravers. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  the  old  lord ;  and  his   face,  lately 
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elated,  became  overcast ;  "  nearly  three  hundted  thou- 
sand pounds ;  bnt  what  then  1  Lt»  lottvenirs,  -madame, 
Kmt  tans  prix/" 

"Have  yon  visited  Paria  aiikce  Uie  restontion,  Loid 
Doningdale  1 "  asked  Maltravers. 

His  lordship  looked  at  him  sharply,  and  then  turned 
his  eye  to  Madame  de  Ventadour. 

"Nay,"  said  Valerie,  laughing;  "  I  did  not  dictate  the 
questaon." 

"Yes,"  said  Lord  Doningdale;  "I  hare  been  at 
Paris." 

"  His  M^'eety  must  have  been  delighted  to  return  your 
lordship's  hoBpitality." 

Lord  Doningdale  looked  a  little  embarrassed,  and 
made  no  reply,  but  put  his  horee  into  a  canter. 

"You  have  galled  our  faoet,"  said  Valerie,  smiling. 
"  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  friends  lived  here  as  loi^  as  they 
pleased,  and  as  sumptuously  as  they  could ;  their  visits 
half  ruined  the  owner,  who  is  the  model  of  a  gentiUiomme 
and  prettx  dttvaiitr.  He  went  to  Paris  to  witness  their 
triumph;  he  expected,  I  fancy,  the  order  of  the  St 
Esprit.  Lord  Doningdale  has  royal  blood  in  his  veins. 
Hia  M^esty  asked  him  once  to  dinner,  and  when  he  took 
leave,  said  to  him,  'We  are  happy.  Lord  Doningdale,  to 
have  ihvt  requited  our  obligations  to  your  loidsbip.' 
Iiord  Doningdale  went  back  in  dudgeon,  yet  he  still 
boasts  of  his  $imvenirs,  poor  man." 

"  Princes  are  not  grateful ;  neither  are  republics,"  said 
Maltiavers. 

"  Ah,  who  is  grateful,"  rejoined  Valerie,  "  except  a 
dog  and  a  voman  T  " 

Maltravers  found  himself  ushered  into  a  vast  dressing- 
room,  and  was  informed  by  a  French  valet  that  in  the 
country  Lord  Doningdale  dined  at  six,  —  the  first  bell 
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would  ring  in  a  few  minutes.  WhUe  the  valet  was 
speaking,  Lord  Doningdale  himself  entered  the  room. 
His  lordship  had  learned,  in  the  mean  while,  that  Mai- 
travers  was  of  the  great  and  ancient  commoner's  house 
whose  honors  were  centred  in  his  brother;  and  yet 
more,  that  he  was  the  Mr.  Maltravers  whose  writings 
every  one  talked  of,  whether  for  praise  or  abuse.  Lord 
Doningdale  had  the  two  characteristics  of  a  high-bred 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  —  respect  for  birth  and  re- 
spect for  talent ;  he  was,  therefore,  more  than  ordinarily 
courteous  to  Ernest,  and  pressed  him  to  stay  some  days 
with  so  much  cordiality  that  Maltravers  could  not  hut 
assent.  His  travelling  toilet  was  scanty ;  but  Maltravers 
thought  little  of  diwB. 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 


It  ii  tha  bodI  that  sees.  Tli*  ontirud  e^M 
pMMut  the  object,  bnt  the  mmd  dMcriea ; 
And  tbsDM  delight,  diignat,  oi  cool  indifference  rise. 

Whkn  Maltravers  entered  the  eDormooe  saloon,  hung 
with  damaak,  and  dofwrated  with  the  ponderous  enrich- 
ments and  furniture  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  (that 
moat  ahowy  and  barbarous  of  all  tastes,  which  has  nothing 
in  it  of  thd  graceful,  nothing  of  the  picturesque,  and 
which,  nowaday B,  people  who  should  know  better  imitate 
with  a  ludicrous  servility),  he  found  sixteen  pereons  as- 
sembled. Kis  host  stepped  up  from  a  circle  which  aur- 
rouuded  him,  and  formally  presented  bis  new  visitor  to 
the  rest.  He  was  struck  with  the  likeness  which  the 
sister  of  Valerie  bore  to  Valerie  herself ;  but  it  was  a 
sobered  and  chastened  likeness,  —  less  handsome,  less 
impressive.  Mrs.  Gteorge  Herbert  —  such  was  the  name 
she  now  owned  —  was  a  pretty,  shrinking,  timid  girl, 
fond  of  her  husband,  and  mightily  awed  by  ber  father-in- 
law.  Maltravers  sat  by  her,  and  drew  her  into  conversa- 
tion. He  could  not  help  pityii^  the  poor  lady,  when  he 
found  she  was  to  live  altogether  at  Doningdale  Park,  — 
remote  from  all  the  friends  and  habits  of  her  childhood ; 
alone,  ao  far  as  the  atfectiona  were  concerned,  with  a 
youi^  husband,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  field-sports, 
and  who,  from  the  few  wordo  Ernest  exchanged  with 
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him,  aeemed  to  have  only  three  ideas, — hia  dogi,  hia 
horoea,  and  hia  vife.  Alas !  tiie  last  would  Boon  be  Ui« 
least  in  importance.  It  is  a  sad  poeitioo,  —  tliat  of  a 
lively  young  Frenchwoman,  entombed  in  an  English 
countiy-hotise.  Marriages  with  foreignen  are  seldom 
fortunate  azperimento.  But  Ernest's  attention  was  eocoi 
diverted  from  the  sister  by  the  entrance  of  Valerie  her- 
self, leaning  on  her  husband's  arm.  Hitherto  he  had  not 
very  minutely  observed  what  change  time  had  effected  in 
her ;  perhaps  he  was  half  afraid.  He  now  gazed  at  her 
with  curious  intoieet  Valerie  was  still  extremely  hand- 
some, but  her  face  had  grown  sharper,  her  form  thinner 
and  more  angular  ;  there  was  something  in  hei  eye  and 
lip  discontented,  restless,  almost  querulous :  such  is  the  too 
common  expression  in  the  face  of  those  bom  to  love,  and 
condemned  to  be  indifferent.  The  little  sister  was  more 
to  be  envied  of  the  two,  —  come  what  may,  she  loved  her 
husband,  such  as  he  was,  and  her  heart  might  ache,  bnt 
it  was  not  with  a  void. 

Uonaieur  de  Ventodour  soon  shofBed  up  to  Maltraveis, 
his  nose  longer  than  ever. 

"  Hein,  hein  I  How  d'  ye  do,  how  d'  ye  do  t  Charmed 
to  see  you  —  saw  madame  before  me  —  hein,  hein  1 1  sus- 
pect, I  suspect  —  " 

"Hr.  Maltravera,  will  you  give  Madame  de  Ventadoor 
your  arm  t "  said  Lord  Doningdale,  as  he  stalked  on  to 
the  dining-room  with  a  ducheas  on  his  own. 

"  And  you  have  left  Naples,"  said  Maltravera,  —  "  left 
it  for  goodT" 

"  We  do  not  think  of  returning." 

"It  was  a  charmii^  place.  How  t  loved  it!  how 
well  I  remember  it  I "  Ernest  spoke  calmly,  —  it  was 
bat  a  general  remark. 

Valerie  sighed  gently. 
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During  dinner,  the  convenation  between  Mal^Tera 
and  Madame  de  Yentodour  waa  vague  and  embarrassed. 
Ernest  was  no  longei  in  love  with  her;  he  had  out- 
grown that  jonthful  fancy.  She  had  exercised  influence 
over  him ;  the  new  influences  that  be  had  created,  bad 
chased  away  her  image.  Such  is  life.  Long  absences 
extinguish  all  the  false  lights,  though  not  the  true  ones. 
The  lamps  are  dead  in  the  banquet-room  of  yesterday ; 
but  a  thousand  years  hence,  and  the  stars  we  look  on  to- 
night will  bum  as  brightly.  UaltreTeis  was  no  longer  in 
lore  with  Valerie.  But  Valerie  —  ah,  perhaps  heri  had 
been  true  love  I 

Maltravers  was  surprised  when  he  came  to  examine 
the  state  of  his  own  feelings,  —  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  bis  pulae  did  not  beat  quicker  at  the  touch  of  one 
whose  very  glance  had  once  thrilled  him  to  the  soul ;  he 
was  surprised,  but  rejoiced.  He  was  no  longer  anxious 
to  seek,  bnt  to  shun  excitement;  and  he  waa  a  better 
and  a  higher  being  tiian  he  had  been  on  the  shores  of 
Naples. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Wbeoce  tlurt  low  Toice,  a  whiipei  from  the  heut. 
Thai  (old  of  dftji  long  put  1 

WOBIMVOBTB. 

EiuneT  stayed  several  days  at  Lord  Doningdale'a,  and 
ever;  day  he  rode  out  with  Valerie,  but  it  was  with  a 
large  party ;  and  every  evening  he  conversed  with  her, 
hut  the  whole  world  might  have  overheard  what  they 
said.  In  fact,  the  Hympathy  that  had  once  existed  be- 
tween the  young  dreamer  and  the  prond,  discontented 
woman  had  in  mnch  paseed  away.  Awakened  to  vast 
and  grand  objects,  Maltravers  was  a  dreamer  no  more. 
Inured  to  the  life  of  trifies  she  had  once  loathed,  Valerie 
had  settled  down  into  the  usages  and  thooghts  of  the 
common  world ;  she  bad  no  longer  the  superiority  of 
earthly  wisdom  over  Maltravers,  and  his  romance  was 
sobered  in  its  eloquence,  and  her  ear  dulled  to  its  tone. 
Still  Ernest  felt  a  deep  interest  in  her,  and  still  she 
seemed  to  feel  a  sensitive  pride  in  his  career. 

One  evening  Maltravers  had  joined  a  circle  in  which 
Madame  de  Ventadour,  with  more  than  her  nsual  anima- 
tion, presided,  and  to  which,  in  her  pretty,  womanly,  and 
Utoroiighly  French  way,  she  was  lightly  laying  down  the 
law  on  a  hundred  subjects,  — philosophy,  poetry,  SSvres 
china,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Ernest  lis- 
tened to  her,  delighted,  but  not  enchanted.  Tet  Valerie 
was  not  natural  that  night,  —  she  was  speaking  from 
forced  spirits. 
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"  Well,"  said  Madame  de  Ventadour,  at  last,  tirad,  per- 
haps, of  tbe  part  ahe  had  been  playing,  and  briDging  to  a 
audden  cloae  an  animated  description  of  the  then  French 
court,  —  "  well,  aee  now  if  we  ought  not  to  he  ashamed 
of  onroelvea :  our  talk  has  poaibivelj  interrupted  the 
music.  Did  you  see  Lord  Doningdale  stop  it  with  a  bow 
to  me,  aa  much  aa  to  say,  with  hia  courtly  reproof,  '  It 
shall  not  disturb  you,  madam  '  f  I  will  no  longer  be 
accessory  to  your  crime  of  bad  taste ! " 

With  Uiis  the  Frenchwoman  rose,  and  gliding  throu^ 
the  circle,  retired  to  tbe  further  end  of  the  room.  Ernest 
followed  her  with  bis  eyes.  Suddenly  she  beckoned  to 
him,  and  he  approached  and  seated  himself  by  her  side. 

"Mr.  Maltravers,"  said  Yalerie,  then,  with  great  sweet- 
ness in  her  voice,  "  I  have  not  yet  expressed  to  you  the 
delight  I  have  felt  from  your  genius.  In  absence  you 
have  sufTered  me  to  converse  with  you,  —  your  books 
have  been  to  me  dear  frienda;  as  we  shall  soon  part 
again,  let  me  now  teQ  you  of  this,  frankly  and  without 
compliment" 

This  paved  the  way  to  a  conversation  that  approached 
more  on  tbe  precincts  of  tbe  past  than  any  they  had  yet 
known.  But  Ernest  was  guarded,  and  Valerie  watched 
his  words  and  looks  with  an  interest  she  could  not  con- 
ceal, —  on  interest  that  partook  of  disappointment 

"  It  is  an  excitement,"  said  Talerie,  "  to  climb  a  moun- 
tain, though  it  fatigue  ;  and  though  the  clouds  may  even 
deny  us  a  prospect  from  its  summit,  it  is  an  excitement 
that  gives  a  very  universal  pleasure,  and  that  seema  al- 
most as  if  it  were  tbe  result  of  a  common  human  instinct, 
which  makes  as  desire  to  rise,  —  to  get  above  the  ordi- 
nary thoroughfaiea  and  level  of  life.  Some  such  pleasure 
you  must  have  in  intellectual  ambition,  in  which  the  mind 
is  the  upward  traveller." 
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"It  ia  not  th«  aaibituM  that  pleaaes,"  replied  M*I- 
travere ;  "  it  is  the  following  a  path  congenial  to  onr 
tastea,  and  made  dear  to  na  in  a  abort  time  by  babit 
The  moments  in  which  we  look  beyond  onr  work,  and 
fancy  ourselyea  Bested  beneatii  the  everlasting  laurel,  are 
few.  It  is  the  work  itself,  whether  of  action  or  liteia- 
ture,  that  intereeta  and  excites  us;  and  at  length  the 
diyness  of  toil  takes  the  familiar  sweetness  of  custom. 
But  in  intellectual  labor  there  ia  another  charm,  —  we 
become  more  intimate  with  our  own  nature.  The  heart 
and  the  soul  grow  friends,  as  it  were ;  and  the  affections 
and  aspiratioua  unite.  Thus  we  are  never  without  society, 
—  we  are  never  alone;  ol!  that  we  have  read,  learned, 
and  diecoyered,  is  company  to  us.  This  is  pleasant," 
added  Maltravers,  "  to  those  who  have  no  dear  connec- 
tions in  the  world  without." 

"And  is  that  your  case T"  asked  Valerie,  with  a  timid 
smile. 

"  Alas,  yes !  and  since  I  conquered  one  affection,  Ma- 
dame de  YentadouT,  I  almost  think  I  have  outlived  the 
capacity  of  loving,  I  believe  that  when  we  cultivate 
very  largely  the  reason  or  the  imagination,  we  blunt,  to  a 
certain  extent,  our  young  susceptibilities  to  the  fair  im- 
pressions of  real  life.  From  'idleness,'  says  the  old 
Roman  poet,  '  Love  feeds  his  torch.' " 

"You  are  too  young  to  talk  thus." 

"  I  speak  as  I  feel." 

Yalerie  said  no  more. 

Shortly  afterwords  Lord  Doningdale  approached  tliem, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  make  an  excursion  the 
next  day  to  see  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey^  some  few  miles 
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U I  ibonld  meet  thee 

After  long  jeua, 
How  ahall  I  greet  thee  1 

Btbok. 


It  was  a  smallei  party  than  usual  tho  next  day,  conalst- 
ing  only  of  Lord  Doningdale,  his  son,  George  Hetbert, 
Valerie,  and  Emeet.  They  were  returning  from  the 
ruins ;  and  the  sun,  now  gradually  approaching  the  weet^ 
threw  its  slant  rays  OTer  the  gardens  and  houses  of  a 
small,  picturesque  town,  or,  perhaps,  rather  village,  cm  ' 
the  high  North  Road.  It  is  one  of  the  prettieet  plai^ea 
in  England,  that  tows  or  village,  and  boasts  an  excellent 
old-fashioned  inn,  with  a  large  and  quaint  pleasure- 
gatden.  It  was  through  the  long  and  straggling  street 
that  our  littls  party  slowly  rode,  when  the  sky  became 
suddenly  overcast,  and  a  few  large  hail-etones  falling 
gave  notice  of  an  approachii^  storm. 

"  I  told  yon  we  should  not  get  safely  Uirough  the  day," 
said  George  Herbert     "Now  we  are  in  for  it" 

"  George,  that  is  a  mlgar  expression,"  said  Lord  Don- 
ingdale,  buttoning  up  his  coat.  Wliile  he  spoke,  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  darted  across  their  very  path,  and  Uie 
sky  grew  darker  and  darker. 

"We  may  as  well  rest  at  the  inn,"  said  Maltra- 
vers ;  "  the  storm  is  coming  on  apace,  and  Hadame  de 
Yentadour  —  " 

"  Yon  are  right,"  interrupted  Lord  Doningdale ;  and 
he  put  his  horss  into  a  canter. 
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They  were  soon  at  the  door  of  the  old  hotel  BeDs 
rang,  dogs  harked,  ostleis  ran.  A  plain  dark  travelling 
post-chariot  waa  before  the  inn-door ;  and  roiued  perhaps 
by  the  noise  below,  a  lady  in  the  "  first  floor  front.  No. 
2,"  came  to  the  window.  This  lady  owned  the  tiSTel- 
ling-caniage,  and  was  at  this  time  alone  in  that  apart- 
ment As  she  looked  carelessly  at  the  party,  her  eyes 
rested  on  one  form ;  she  turned  pole,  uttered  a  faint 
C17,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Doningdale  and  his  guests  wer« 
shown  into  the  room  next  to  that  tenanted  by  the  lady. 
Properly  speaking,  both  the  rooms  made  one  long  apart- 
ment for  balls  and  county  meetings,  and  the  division  was 
formed  by  a  thin  partition,  removable  at  pleasura.  The 
hail  now  came  on  fast  and  heavy ;  the  trees  groaned ;  the 
thunder  roarad  ;  and  in  the  large,  dieory  room  ^ere  was 
a  palpable  and  oppressive  sense  of  coldness  and  discom- 
fort Valerie  shivered ;  a  Are  was  lighted,  and  the 
Frenchwoman  drew  near  to  it. 

"You  are  wet,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Lord  Doningdale. 
"Yon  should  take  off  that  close  habit,  and  have  it  dried." 

"Oh,  no ;  what  matters  itl"  said  Valerie,  bitterly,  and 
almost  rudely. 

"It  matters  everythii^,"  said  Ernest;  "pray  be 
ruled." 

"  And  do  you  care  for  me  t "  murmured  Valerie. 

"  Can  you  ask  that  question ) "  replied  Ernest,  in  the 
same  tone,  and  with  affectionate  and  friendly  warmth. 

Meanwhile,  the  good  old  lord  had  summoned  the 
chambermaid,  and,  with  the  kindly  imperiousness  of  a 
father,  made  Valerie  quit  the  room.  The  three  gentle- 
men, left  together,  talked  of  the  storm,  wondered  how 
long  it  would  last,  and  debated  the  propriety  of  sending 
to  Doningdale  for  the  carriage.     While  they  spoke,  the 
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hail  suddenly  ceased,  Uiough  cloada  in  the  distant  horizon 
were  bearing  heavily  up  to  renew  the  charge.  George 
Herbert,  who  was  the  most  impatient  of  mortals,  espe- 
cially of  rainy  weather  in  a  strange  place,  seised  the  occa- 
sion, and  insisted  on  tiding  to  Douingdale,  and  seoding 
back  the  carri^e. 

"  Surely  a  groom  would  do  as  well,  George,"  said  the 
father. 

"  My  dear  father,  no ;  I  should  envy  the  rogue  too 
much.  I  am  bored  to  death  hare.  Marie  will  be  fright- 
ened about  ua.  Brown  Bess  will  take  me  back  in  twenty 
minut«a.     I  am  a  hardy  fellow,  yon  know.    Good-by." 

Away  darted  the  young  sportsman,  and  in  two  minutes 
they  saw  him  spnr  gayly  from  the  inn-door. 

"  It  b  very  odd  that  /  shonld  have  such  a  son,"  said 
Lord  Doningdale,  musingly,  —  "a  son  who  cannot  amuse 
himself  indoors  for  two  minutes  together.  I  took  great 
pains  with  his  education  too.  Sbunge  that  people  should 
weary  so  much  of  themselves  that  they  cannot  brave  the 
prospect  of  a  few  minutes  passed  in  reflection ;  that  a 
shower  and  the  resources  of  their  own  thoughte  are  evils 
so  galling,  —  very  strange  indeed.  But  it  is  a  confounded 
climate  this,  certainly.      I  wonder  when  it  will  clear  up." 

Thus  muttering.  Lord  Doningdale  walked,  or  rather 
marched,  to  and  fro  the  room,  with  his  hands  in  his  coat- 
pocketa,  and  his  whip  sticking  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
right  one.  Just  at  thia  moment  the  waiter  came  to  an- 
nounce that  his  lordship's  groom  was  without,  and  desired 
much  to  see  him.  Lord  Doningdale  had  then  the  pleas- 
ure of  learning  that  his  favorite  gray  hackney,  which  he 
had  ridden  winter  and  summer  for  fifteen  years,  was 
taken  with  shivers,  and,  as  the  groom  expressed  it,  seemed 
to  have  "  the  collar  "  (cholera  1)  "  in  its  bowels ! " 

Lord  Doningdale  turned  pale,  and  hurried  to  the 
•tahlea  without  saying  a  word. 
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MaltnTera,  who,  plnnged  in  thought,  had  not  overheud 
the  low  and  brief  coofeivnce  between  master  and  groom, 
remained  alone,  seated  by  the  fire,  his  head  buried  in  his 
boeom,  and  bis  arms  folded. 

Meanwhile,  the  lady  who  occupied  the  adjoinii^; 
chamber  bad  recovered  slowly  from  her  bwood.  She  put 
both  bands  to  her  temples,  aa  if  trying  to  r«collect  her 
thoughts.  Hera  was  a  fair,  innocent,  almost  childish 
face ;  and  now,  aa  a  smile  shot  across  it,  there  was  some- 
thing so  sweet  and  touching  in  the  gladneas  it  shed  over 
that  countenance,  that  yon  could  not  have  seen  it  with- 
out strong  and  almost  painful  interest  j  for  it  was  the 
gladness  of  a  person  who  has  known  sorrow.  Suddenly 
she  started  up,  and  said,  "  No,  then  I  I  do  not  dream. 
He  is  come  back ;  he  is  here ;  all  will  be  well  again  I  Ha  I 
it  is  his  voice.  Oh,  Uess  him,  it  is  Att  voice  1 "  She 
paused,  bei  finger  on  her  lip,  her  face  bent  down.  A 
low  and  indistinct  sound  of  voices  reached  her  straining 
ear  through  the  thin  door  that  divided  her  from  Maltiaveis. 
She  listened  intently,  but  she  could  not  overhear  the  im- 
port Her  heart  beat  violently.  "  He  is  not  alone  I "  she 
murmured  mournfully.  "I  will  wait  till  the  sotind 
ceases,  and  then  I  will  venture  in ! " 

And  what  was  the  ccaiverBatitm  carried  on  in  that 
chamber )  We  must  return  to  Ernest  He  was  sitting 
in  the  same  thoughtful  posture  when  Madame  de  Venta- 
douT  returned.  The  Frenchwoman  colored  when  she 
found  herself  alone  with  Ernest,  and  Ernest  himself  was 
not  at  his  ease. 

"Herbert  has  gone  home  to  order  the  carriage,  and 
Lord  Douingdale  has  disappeared,  I  scarce  know  whither. 
Tou  do  not,  I  trust,  feel  Uie  worse  for  the  rain  t " 

"  No,"  said  Valerie. 

"Shall  you  have  any  commands  in  London t"  asked 
Maltravers ;  "  I  return  to  town  to-morrow." 
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"  So  soon  I "  and  Valerie  ai^ied.  "  Ah ! "  sbe  added, 
aftei  a  panse,  "  we  shall  not  meet  again  for  jeais,  per- 
haps. Uonsiear  de  Yentadour  is  to  be  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the Court,  and  bo  —  and  so  —    Well, 

it  is  no  matter.  What  has  become  of  the  friendship  ve 
once  swore  to  each  other  I " 

"  It  is  here,"  said  Ualtravers,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart  "  Here,  at  least,  lies  the  half  of  that  friendship 
which  was  mj  chai^ ;  and  more  than  friendship,  Valerie 
de  Ventadour,  —  respect,  admiration,  gratitude.  At  a 
time  of  life  when  passion  and  fancy,  most  strong,  might 
hare  left  me  an  idle  and  worthless  voluptuary,  yon  con- 
vinced me  that  the  world  has  virtue,  and  that  woman  is 
too  noUe  to  he  our  toy,  —  the  idol  of  tCMlay,  the  victim 
of  to-morrow.  Your  influence,  Valerie,  left  me  a  more 
thoughtful  man,  —  I  hope  a  better  one." 

"Oh,"  said  Madame  de  Ventadour,  strongly  affected, 
"  I  bless  you  for  what  yon  tell  me !  you  cannot  know  — 
joa  cannot  guess  how  sweet  it  is  to  me.  Xow  I  recog- 
nise you  once  more.  What — what  did  my  resolution 
cost  me !    Now  I  am  repaid  I " 

Ernest  was  moved  by  her  emotion,  and  by  his  own 
remembrances;  he  took  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  with 
frank  and  respectful  tenderness,  "  I  did  not  think,  Vale- 
rie," said  he,  "when  I  reviewed  the  past,  —  I  did  not 
think  that  yon  loved  me.  I  was  not  vain  enough  for 
that;  hut  if  si^  how  much  is  your  character  raised  in 
my  eyes,  —  how  provident,  how  wise  your  virtue  1  Hap- 
pier and  better  for  bot^  our  present  feelings,  each  to 
each,  than  if  we  had  indulged  a  brief  and  guilty  dream 
of  passion,  at  war  with  all  that  leaves  passion  without 
remorse,  and  bliss  without  alloy.     Now  —  " 

"Now,"  interrupted  Valerie,  quickly,  and  fixing  on 
him  her  dark  eyes,  —  "now  you  love  me  no  longer! 
10 
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Tet  it  ia  better  so.  Well,  I  will  go  back  to  my  cold  and 
cheerless  Btat«  of  life,  and  forget  once  more  thst  Heaven 
endowed  me  with  a  heart !  " 

"  Ah,  Valerie !  esteemed,  revered,  still  beloved,  not 
indeed  with  the  firee  of  old,  but  with  a  deep,  undying, 
and  holy  tendemesa,  speak  not  thiie  to  me.  Let  me  not 
believe  70U  unhappy ;  let  me  think  that,  wise,  eagacioua, 
brilliant  as  you  are,  you  have  employed  your  gifts  to 
reconcile  yonraelf  to  a  common  lot.  Still  let  me  look 
up  to  you  when  I  would  despise  the  circles  in  which  you 
live,  and  say,  '  On  that  pedestal  an  altar  is  yet  placed,  to 
which  the  heart  may  bring  the  offerings  of  the  soul.' " 

"  It  is  in  vain,  —  in  vain  that  I  struggle,"  said  Valerie, 
baU  choked  with  emotion,  and  clasping  her  hands  pas- 
sionately. "  Emeat,  I  love  you  still,  —  I  am  wretched 
to  think  you  love  me  no  more.  I  would  give  you  noth- 
ing,—  yet  I  exact  all.  My  youth  is  going,  my  beauty 
dimmed,  my  very  intellect  is  dtilled  by  the  life  I  lead  ; 
and  yet  I  ask  from  you  that  which  your  young  heart  once 
felt  for  me.  Despise  me,  Msttravers  ;  I  am  not  what  I 
■  seemed.     I  am  a  hypocrite  ;  despise  me." 

"No,"  said  Ernest,  again  possessing  himself  of  her 
hand,  and  falling  on  his  knee  by  her  side,  —  "  no,  never 
to  be  forgotten,  ever  to  be  honored  Valerie,  bear  me." 
As  he  spoke,  he  kissed  the  hand  he  held ;  with  the  other, 
Valerie  covered  her  face  and  wept  bitterly,  but  in  silence. 
Ernest  paused  till  the  burst  of  her  feelings  had  subsided, 
her  hand  still  in  his,  still  warmed  by  his  kissee, — 
kisses  as  pure  as  cavalier  ever  impressed  on  the  hand  of 
his  queen. 

At  this  time,  the  door  communicating  with  the  next 
room  gently  opened.  A  fair  form  — a  form  fairer  and 
younger  than  that  of  Valerie  de  Tentadour  —  entered  the 
apartment ;  the  silence  had  deceived  her,  —  she  believed 
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that  MftltinTerB  was  altme.  She  had  entered  witii  her 
heart  upon  her  lips^— love,  aangnine,  hopeful  lore,  in 
BvtiTj  rein,  in  erei;  thoi^ht ;  she  had  entered,  dreaming 
that  across  that  threshold  life  would  dawn  apon  her 
a&eeh,  —  that  all  would  be  once  mote  as  it  had  been, 
when  the  common  air  was  rapture.  Thus  she  entered ; 
and  now  she  stood  epell-bound,  terror-strickeo,  pale  ae 
death,  —  life  turned  to  stone  :  youth,  hope,  bliss,  were 
forever  over  to  her  I  Emeat  kneeling  to  another  was  all 
she  saw.  For  this  had  she  been  faithful  and  true 
amidst  storm  and  desolation ;  for  ttils  had  she  hoped, 
dreamed,  lived.  They  did  not  note  her ;  she  was  unseen, 
unheard.  And  Ernest,  who  would  have  gone  barefoot 
to  the  end  of  the  earth  to  find  her,  was  in  the  very  room 
with  her,  and  knew  it  not  I 

"C(dl  me  again  beloved/"  said  ValBrie,  very  softly. 

"  Beloved  Valerie,  hear  me." 

These  words  were  enough  for  the  listener ;  she  turned 
noiselessly  away.  Humble  as  that  heart  was,  it  was  proud. 
The  door  closed  on  her ;  she  had  obtained  the  wish  of  her 
whole  being.  Heaven  had  heard  her  prayer, — she  had 
once  more  seen  the  lover  of  her  youth  ;  and  thenceforth 
all  was  night  and  darkness  to  her.  What  matter  what 
became  of  her !  One  moment,  what  an  effect  it  produces 
upon  years  1  Ohi  houent  I — virtue,  crime,  glory, 
shame,  woe,  rapture,  rest  upon  moments  !  Death  itself 
is  but  a  moment,  yet  eternity  is  its  successor. 

"  Hear  me ! "  continued  Ernest,  unconscious  of  what 
had  passed,  —  "  hear  me  ;  let  us  he  what  human  nature 
and  worldly  forme  seldom  allow  those  of  opposite  sexes 
to  be,  —  friends  to  each  other,  and  to  virtue  also ;  friends 
through  time  and  absence ;  friends  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life ;  friends  on  whose  affection  shame  and 
remorse   never  cast  a  shade ;  friends  who  are    to  meet 
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hereafter  1  Oh,  there  is  no  attachment  so  tme,  tu>  ti» 
80  holj,  OB  that  which  is  founded  on  the  old  oMtiIt;  of 
loyalty  and  honor ;  and  which  is  what  love  would  be  if 
the  heart  and  the  soul  were  unadulterated  by  clay." 

There  was  in  Emesfs  countenance  an  expreaaibn  so 
noble,  in  hie  voice  a  tone  bo  thrilling,  that  Valerie  waa 
brought  back  at  once  to  the  nature  which  a  momentai; 
weakness  had  subdued.  She  looked  at  him  with  an  ad> 
miring  and  grateful  gaze,  and  then  said,  in  a  calm  but 
low  voice,  "  Kmest^  I  understand  yon ;  yes,  your  friend- 
ship is  dearer  to  me  than  love." 

At  tjiis  time  they  heard  the  voice  of  Lord  Doningdale 
on  the  stairs.  Valerie  turned  away.  Maltravera,  as  he 
rose,  extended  his  hand ;  she  pressed  it  warmly,  and  the 
spell  was  broken,  the  temptation  conquered,  the  ordeal 
passed.  While  Lord  Doningdale  entered  the  room,  the 
carriage,  with  Herbert  in  it,  drove  to  tiie  door.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  little  party  were  within  the  vehicle.  Aa 
they  drove  away,  the  ostlers  were  harnessing  the  horsea 
t«  the  dark-green  travelling-carriage.  From  the  window 
a  sad  and  straining  eye  gazed  upon  the  gayer  equipage  of 
the  peer,  —  that  eye  which  Ualtravers  would  have  given 
his  whole  fortune  to  meet  again.  But  he  did  not  look  np; 
and  Alice  Darvil  turned  away,  and  her  fate  was  fixed  I 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 


Stnnge  fits  of  passion  I  b»Te  known, 
And  1  will  dare  to  t«lL 

WOUWWORIM. 


WOESSWOBTH. 

Mautravbrs  left  Doningdale  the  next  day.  He  had  no 
further  conversation  with  Valerie ;  but  when  he  took 
leare  of  her,  she  placed  in  his  hand  a  letter,  which-he 
read  as  lie  rode  slowly  through  the  beech  avenues  of  the 
park.     Translated,  it  ran  thus  :  — 

"  Others  woald  despise  me  for  the  weakness  I  showed, 
bat  jtm  will  not.  It  is  the  sole  weaknen  of  a  Ufe.  None 
can  know  what  I  have  passed  through,  —  what  honrs  of  de- 
jection and  gloom,  —  I,  whom  so  many  envy  t  Better  to  have 
been  a  peasant  girl,  with  love,  than  a  queen  whose  life  is  bat 
a  doll  mechanism.  Yon,  Maltiavers,  I  never  fotgot  in  ab- 
sence ;  and  your  image  made  yet  more  wearisome  and  trite 
the  things  around  me.  Years  passed,  and  your  name  was  sud- 
denly in  men's  lips.  I  heard  of  yon  wherever  I  went,  —  I 
could  not  shut  you  from  me.  Your  fame  was  as  if  yon  were 
conversing  by  my  side.  We  met  at  last,  snddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. I  saw  that  yon  loved  me  no  more,  and  that  tboagbt 
conquered  all  my  resolves :  anguish  subdues  the  nerves  of  the 
mind  as  sickness  those  of  &e  body.  And  thus  I  forgot,  and 
humbled,  and  might  have  undone  myself.  Joster  and  better 
thoughts  are  once  more  awakened  within  me,  and  when  we 
meet  again,  I  shall  be  worthy  of  your  respect.    I  see  how  dan- 
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gCTDtw  ai«  tliat  InxDij  of  thought,  that  nn  of  discoatent, 
which  I  indulged.  I  go  bock  to  life  leaolred  to  Tonqoiah  flU 
that  can  interfere  with  its  clainu  and  datiea.  Heavoi  gnide 
and  preaerre  jou,  Ernest !  Think  of  tne  u  one  whom  yon  will 
not  blush  to  have  loTcd,  —  whom  yoq  will  not  blash  hereafter 
to  picMnt  to  jour  wife.  With  bo  much  that  is  aoft  as  well  aa 
great  within  yaa,  yon  were  not  formed  like  me,  —  to  he  alone. 
FireweU!" 

Ualtrarers  re^d  and  re-read  thia  letter ;  and  vhen  he 
reached  his  home,  he  placed  it  carefully  amonget  the 
things  he  moet  valued.  A  lock  of  Alice's  hair  laj  beside 
it ;  he  did  not  think  that  either  was  dishonored  by  the 
contact 

With  an  effort^  he  turned  himself  once  more  to  Uiose 
stem  yet  high  connections  which  literature  makee  with 
real  life.  Perhape  there  was  a  certain  restleasneaa  in  hia 
heart  which  induced  him  ever  to  occupy  his  mind.  That 
was  one  of  the  busiest  years  of  his  life,  —  the  one  iu  which 
he  did  most  to  sharpen  jealousy  and  confirm  fame. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

In  effect  be  entered  m;  aparbnant.  —  Gil  Bla*  ■ 

I  km  iDrpriied,  B&id  he,  at  tbe  caprice  of  Fortune,  who  Boraetimea 
delights  io  loading  an  execrable  author  with  favon,  whfbt  she 
leaToe  good  writen  to  perish  for  want.  —  Gil  Bia$. 

It  was  just  twelve  months  after  his  last  interriew  with 
Vderie,  and  Madame  de  Ventadour  had  long  since  quitted 
England,  when  one  morning,  as  MaltraverB  Bat  alone  in 
his  study,  Castruccio  Cesarini  was  announced. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Caatmccio,  how  are  you } "  cried  Mal- 
tnvers,  eagerly,  as  tbe  opening  door  presented  the  form 
of  the  Italian. 

"Sir,"  said  Castruccio,  with  great  stiffness,  and  speak- 
ing in  French,  which  was  his  wont  when  he  meant  to  be 
distant,  —  "sir,  I  do  not  come  to  renew  our  former  ac- 
quaintance :  you  are  a  great  man  "  (here  a  bitter  sneer), 
"I  an  obacure  one"  (here  Castruccio  drew  himself  up), 
"I  only  come  to  dischai^  a  debt  to  you  which  I  find  I 
have  incurred." 

"  What  tone  is  this,  Castruccio ;  and  what  debt  do  you 
speak  of  1" 

"On  my  arrival  in  town  yesterday,"  said  tbe  poet, 
solemnly,  "I  went  to  tbe  man  whom  you  deputed  some 
years  since  to  publish  my  little  volume,  to  demand  an  ac- 
count of  its  success ;  and  I  found  that  it  had  cost  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  deducting  tbe  sale  of  forty- 
nine  copies  which  had  been  sold.  Yotir  books  sell  some 
thousands,  I  am  told.     It  is  well  contrived :  mine  fell 
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etill-bom ;  no  pains  were  taken  with  it^  —  no  mattm  "  (■ 
wave  of  the  liand),  "  You  discha^ed  this  debt ;  I  repaj 
yon:  there  is  a  check  for  the  money.  Sir,  I  havr 
done  I    I  wish  700  a  good  daj,  and  health  to  enjoy  yon) 


"  Why,  Gesaiini,  this  is  folly." 

"Sir—" 

"  Tes,  it  is  folly ;  for  there  is  no  folly  equal  to  that  of 
throwing,  away  friendship  in  a  world  where  friendship  is 
so  rare.  You  insinuate  that  I  am  to  blame  for  any  n^ect 
which  your  work  experienced.  Tour  pubUsher  can  toll 
yon  that  I  was  more  anxious  about  your  book  than  I  have 
ever  been  about  my  own." 

"  And  the  proof  is  that  forty-nine  copies  were  sdd." 

"  Sit  down,  Gsstmccio ;  sit  down,  and  listen  to  rea- 
son;" and  Ualtravers  proceeded  to  explain  and  soothe 
and  console.  He  reminded  tiie  poor  poet  that  his  verses 
were  written  in  a  foreign  tongue ;  that  even  English 
poets  of  great  fame  enjoyed  but  a  limited  sale  for  their 
works ;  that  it  was  impoBsible  to  make  the  avaricious 
public  purchase  what  the  stupid  public  would  not  take 
an  interest  in,  —  in  short,  he  used  all  those  aigoments 
which  naturally  au^ested  themselves  as  beat  calculated 
to  convince  and  soften  Castruccio  ;  and  he  did  this  with 
so  much  evident  sympathy  and  kindness  that  at  length 
the  Italian  eonld  no  longer  justify  his  own  resentment 
A  reconciliation  took  place,  sincere  on  the  part  of  Mal- 
travers,  hollow  on  Uie  part  of  Cesarini ;  for  thd  disap- 
pointed author  could  not  forgive  the  successful  one. 

"And  how  long  shall  you  stay  in  London f" 

"  Some  months," 

"  Send  for  yonr  luggage,  and  be  my  guesL" 

"No;  I  have  taken  lodgings  that  suit  me.  I  am 
formed  for  solitude." 
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"  While  jou  stay  here,  you  will,  howerer,  go  into  the 
world," 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  some  letters  of  mtroduction,  and  I  hear 
that  the  English  con  honor  merit,  even  in  on  Italian." 

"You  hear  the  truth,  and  it  will  amuse  yon,  at  leasts 
to  see  out  eminent  men.  They  will  receive  you  most 
hospitably.     Let  me  assist  you  as  a  cicerone." 

"  Oh,  your  valwtiie  time  I " 

"  Is  at  your  disposal ;  but  where  are  you  going  1 " 

"  It  ia  Sunday,  and  I  have  had  my  curiosity  excited  to 

hear  a  celebrated  preacher,  Mr. ,  who,  they  tell  me, 

is  now  more  talked  of  than  any  avthar  in  London." 

"  They  tell  you  truly.  I  will  go  with  you ;  I  myself 
have  not  yet  heard  him,  but  proposed  to  do  so  this  veiy 
day." 

"  Are  you  not  jealous  of  a  man  so  much  spoken  of  1 " 

"  Jealous !  why,  I  never  set  up  for  a  popular  preacher ! 
Ce  n'fU  pat  mon  mitier." 

"  If  I  were  a  ntceettful  author,  I  should  be  jealoos  if 
the  dancing-dogs  were  talked  of." 

"  No,  my  dear  Cesarini,  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
You  are  a  little  irritated  at  present  by  natural  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  the  man  who  has  as  much  success  as  he  de- 
serves is  never  morbidly  jealous,  even  of  a  rival  in  his 
own  line.  Want  of  success  sours  ue ;  but  a  little  sunshine 
smiles  away  the  vapors.  Come,  we  have  no  time  to 
lose." 

Maltravers  took  his  hat,  and  the  two  yonng  men  bent 
their  way  to  - — —  Chapel.  Cesarini  stUl  retained  the 
■ii^lar  fashion  of  his  dress,  thot^h  it  was  now  made 
of  handsomer  materials,  and  worn  with  more  coxcombi7 
and  pretension.  He  had  much  improved  in  person, 
had  been  admired  in  Paris,  and  told  that  he  looked  like 
a  mail  of  genius ;  and  with  his  black  ringlets  Sowing 
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over  his  shoulden,  his  long  musUche,  hia  broad,  Spanish- 
ehaped  hat,  and  eccentric  garb,  he  certamlj  did  not  look 
like  other  people.  He  smiled  with  contempt  at  the  plain 
drees  of  his  oompauioo.  "  I  see,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
follow  the  fashion,  and  look  as  if  you  passed  your  life 
with  iUgam  instead  of  students.  I  wonder  you  conde- 
scend   to  such    trifles  as   fashionably   shaped  hats  and 

"  It  would  be  worse  trifling  to  set  up  for  originality  in 
hats  and  coats,  at  least  in  sober  England.  I  was  bom  a 
gentleman,  and  I  dress  my  outward  frame  like  others  of 
my  Older.  Because  I  am  a  writer,  why  should  I  afiect  to 
be  different  from  other  men ! " 

"  I  see  Uiat  you  are  not  above  the  weakness  of  your 
countryman,  Congreva,"  said  Cesarini,  "who  deemed  it 
finer  to  he  a  gentleman  than  an  author." 

"  I  always  thought  that  anecdote  misconstrued.  Con- 
greve  had  a  proper  and  manly  pride,  to  my  judgment^ 
when  he  expressed  a  dislike  to  be  visited  merely  as  a 
raifle-show." 

"  But  ia  it  policy  to  let  the  world  see  that  an  author 
is  like  other  people  t  Would  he  not  create  a  deeper 
personal  interest  if  he  showed  that  even  in  person  alone 
he  was  unlike  the  herd  t  He  ought  to  be  seen  seldom,  — 
not  to  stale  his  presence,  —  and  to  resort  to  the  arts  that 
belong  to  the  royalty  of  intellect  as  well  as  the  n^alty 
of  birth." 

"  I  darenay  an  author,  by  a  little  charlatanism  of  that 
nature,  might  be  more  talked  of,  —  might  be  more  adored 
in  the  boarding-schools,  and  make  a  better  picture  in  the 
ekhibition.  But  I  think,  if  his  mind  be  manly,  he  would 
lose  in  self-respect  at  every  quackery  of  the  sort  And 
my  philosophy  is,  that  to  respect  one's  self  is  worth  all 
the  fame  in  the  world." 
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Cesarini  aueered  and  ahTagged  his  shonlden ;  it  was 
quite  erident  that  the  two  authoTB  had  no  sympathy  vith 
each  other. 

They  arrived  at  laet  at  the  chapel,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty procurod  seats. 

Fiesently  the  service  begui.  The  preacher  was  a  man 
of  unquestionable  talent  and  fervid  eloquence ;  hut  hia 
theatrical  arts,  his  affected  dress,  his  artificial  tones  and 
gestures,  and,  ahove  all,  the  fanatical  mummeries  which 
be  introduced  into  the  house  of  God,  disgusted  Ual- 
travers,  while  they  charmed,  entranced,  and  awed  Cesa- 
rini.  The  one  saw  a  mountebank  and  impostor ;  the 
other  recognised  a  profound  artist  and  an  inspired 
prophet. 

£ut  while  the  discourse  was  drawing  towards  a  close, 
while  the  preacher  was  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  bitrsts, 
—  the  ohs  1  and  ahs !  of  which  were  the  grand  prelude  to 
the  pathetic  peroration,  —  the  dim  outline  of  a  female 
form,  in  the  distance,  riveted  tiie  eyes  and  absorbed  the 
thoughts  of  Maltravers.  The  chapel  was  darkened, 
thoi^h  it  was  broad  daylight ;  and  the  face  of  the  per- 
BoS  that  attracted  Ernest's  attention  was  concealed  by  her 
head-dress  and  veil.  But  that  bend  of  the  neck,  so  sim- 
ply graceful,  so  humbly  modest,  recalled  to  his  heart  but 
one  image.  Eveiy  oae  has,  perhaps,  observed  that  there 
is  a  physiogonomy  (if  the  bull  may  be  pardoned)  of/orm 
as  well  as  face,  which  it  rarely  happens  that  two  persons 
poaseas  in  common.  Aim!  this,  with  most,  is  peculiarly 
marked  in  the  torn  of  the  head,  the  outline  of  the 
shoulders,  and  the  inefikble  something  that  characterizes 
the  postures  of  each  individual  in  repose.  The  more  in- 
tently he  gazed,  the  more  firmly  Ernest  was  persuaded 
that  he  saw  before  him  the  long-lost,  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten nuBbeoB  of  his  bcTish  days,  and  his  first  love 
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On  one  side  of  the  Udy  in  qneetiou  eat  ui  elderlj  gentlfr 
mas,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  tjie  preacher ;  on  Uie 
other,  a  beautiful  little  girl,  with  long  fair  ringlets  and 
that  caat  of  features  which,  from  ite  exquisite  delicacy 
and  expressive  mildness,  painters  and  poete  call  the 
"  allelic."  These  persons  appeared  to  belong  to  the  same 
party.  Ualteavers  literally  trembled,  so  great  were  his 
impatience  and  agitation.  Yet  still,  the  dress  of  the  sup- 
posed likeness  of  Alice,  the  appearance  of  her  companiooa, 
were  so  evidently  above  the  ordinary  rank  that  Emeat 
scarcely  ventured  to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
heart.  Was  it  possible  that  the  daughter  of  Luke  Darvil, 
thrown  upon  the  wide  world,  could  have  risen  so  far  be- 
yond  her  circumstances  and  station  I  At  length  the  moment 
came  when  he  mi^t  resolve  his  donbta :  the  discourse 
was  concluded ;  the  extempoiaueous  prayer  was  at  an  end ; 
the  congregation  broke  up ;  and  Maltiavers  pushed  his 
way,  as  well  as  be  could,  through  the  dense  and  serried 
crowd.  But  every  moment  some  vexatious  obstructimi, 
in  the  shape  of  a  fat  gentleman  or  three  cloae-wedged 
ladies,  intercepted  his  progress.  He  lost  sight  of  the 
party  in  question  amidst  the  profusion  of  tall  bonnets 
and  waving  plumes.  He  arrived  at  last,  breathless  and 
pale  aa  death  ( so  great  was  the  etiuf^e  within  him),  at 
the  door  of  t^e  (^peL  He  arrived  in  time  to  see  a  plain 
carriage  with  servants  in  gray,  undress  liveries,  driving 
from  the  porch,  and  caught  a  glimpse  within  the  vehi- 
cle of  the  gohleu  ringlets  of  a  child.  He  darted  for- 
ward; be  threw  himself  almost  before  the  horses.  The 
coachman  drew  in,  and  with  an  angry  exclamation,  very 
much  like  an  oath,  whipped  his  horses  aside  and  went 
ofC  But  that  momentary  pause  sufficed.  "  It  is  she ;  it 
is  I  0  Heaven,  it  is  Alice  1 "  murmured  Maltravera. 
The  whole  jdace  reeled  before  his  eyes,  and  he  dunft 
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overpowered  uid  oncoiucicnu^  to  a  neighboring  lamp- 
poet  for  support.  But  he  recovBied  himself  with  an 
agonizing  effort,  as  the  thought  struck  upon  his  heart 
that  he  was  about  to  loee  sight  of  her  ^;ain  foreTer.  And 
he  ruAed  forward,  like  one  frantic,  in  pursuit  of  the  car- 
riage. But  there  was  a  vast  crowd  of  other  carriages, 
beeidee  stream  upon  stream  of  foot-passengers,  —  for  the  ' 
great  and  the  gay  resorted  to  that  place  of  worship  as  a 
fashionable  excitement  in  a  dull  day.  And  after  a  weary 
and  a  daugetouB  chase,  in  which  he  had  been  nearly  run 
over  three  times,  MaltraTera  halted  at  last,  exhausted  and 
in  despair.  Every  succeeding  Sunday,  for  moatha,  he 
went  to  the  same  chapel,  but  in  vain ;  in  vain,  too,  ho 
resorted  to  every  public  haunt  of  dissipation  and  amuse- 
ment.   Alice  Duvil  he  beheld  no  more  I 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


Tell  me,  sir, 
HkTe  7011  caM  up  jom  state,  rftted  joar  land, 
And  find  it  able  to  endure  tha  chaige  ! 

TIm  Nobk  GenOeaaa. 

Bi  degrees,  aa  Maltrarere  sobered  down  from  the  fiiet 
shock  of  that  unexpected  meeting,  and  from  the  prolonged 
disappointment  that  followed  it,  he  became  eeusible  of  a 
strange  kind  of  happiness  or  contentment.  Alice  was  not 
in  poverty  ;  she  was  not  eating  the  unhallowed  bread  of 
vice,  or  earning  the  bitter  wages  of  laborious  penury.  He 
saw  her  in  reputable,  nay,  opulent  circumstances.  A 
dark  nightmare,  that  had  often,  amidst  the  pleasures  of 
youth  or  the  triumphs  of  literature,  weighed  upon  his 
breast,  was  removed.  He  breathed  more  freely,  —  he 
could  sleep  in  peace.  Hie  conscience  could  no  longer  say 
to  him,  "  She  who  slept  upon  thy  bosom  is  a  wanderer 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  —  exposed  to  every  tempta- 
tion, perishing  perhaps  for  want."  That  single  sight  of 
Alice  had  been  like  the  apparition  of  the  injured  dead 
conjured  up  at  Heractea,  whose  sight  could  pacify  Uie 
aggressor  and  exorcise  the  spectres  of  remoree.  He  was 
reconciled  with  himself,  and  walked  on  to  the  future 
with  a  bolder  step  and  a  statelier  crest.  Was  she  married 
to  that  stdd  and  sober-looking  personage  whom  he  had' 
beheld  with  her  }  Was  that  child  the  offspring  of  their 
union !  He  almost  hoped  so  ;  it  was  better  to  lose 
than  to  destroy  hei.  Poor  Alice  !  could  she  have  dreamed, 
when  she  sat  at  his  feet  gazing  up  into  his  eyes,  that  a 
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time  would  come  when  Uoltravers  would  thank  Heaven 
for  the  belief  that  ahe  was  happy  with  another  1 

Ernest  Maltraveis  now  felt  a  new  man ;  the  relief  of 
conscience  operated  on  the  efforts  of  his  genius.  A  more 
buoyant  and  elastic  spirit  entered  into  them,  —  they 
seemed  to  breathe  as  with  a  second  youth. 

Meanwhile,  Ceaarini  threw  himself  into  the  fashionable 
world,  and  to  his  own  surprise  was  feted  and  caressed. 
In  fact,  Castruccio  was  exactly  the  sort  of  person  to  be 
made  a  lion  of.  The  letters  of  introduction  that  he  had 
brought  from  Paris  were  addressed  to  those  great  penon- 
ages  in  England  between  whom  and  personages  equally 
great  in  Fiance,  politics  makes  a  bridge  of  connection. 
Cesarini  appeared  to  them  as  an  accomplished  young  man, 
brother-in-law  to  a  distinguished  member  of  the  French 
Chamber.  Maltravers,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced 
him  to  the  literary  dilettanti,  who  admire  all  authors  that 
are  not  rivals.  The  singular  costume  of  Cesarini,  which 
would  have  leTolted  persons  in  an  Englishman,  enchanted 
them  in  an  Italian.  He  looked,  they  said,  like  a  poet. 
Ladies  like  to  have  verses  written  to  them  ;  and  Cesa- 
rini, who  talked  very  little,  made  up  for  it  by  scribbling 
eternally.  The  youi^  man's  head  soon  grew  filled  with 
comparisons  between  himself  in  London  and  Petrarch  at 
Avignon.  As  he  had  always  thought  that  fame  was  in 
the  gift  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  multi- 
tude, he  fancied  himself  already  famous.  And  since  one 
of  his  strongest  feelings  was  bis  jealousy  of  Maltravers, 
he  was  deUghtod  at  being  told  he  was  a  much  more  inter- 
esting creature  than  tikat  haughty  personage,  who  wora 
his  neckcloth  like  other  people,  and  had  not  even  those 
indispensable  attributes  of  genius,  —  black  curia  and  a 
sneer.  Fine  society,  which,  as  Madame  de  StaSl  well 
says,  depraves  the  frivolous  mind  and  braces  the  strong 
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one,  completed  the  ruin  of  all  that  waa  manl;  is  Cesa- 
rini's  intellect  He  soon  learned  to  limit  his  desire  of 
effect  or  distinctiou  to  gilded  saloons ;  and  hie  vanit;  con- 
tented itself  upon  the  scraps  and  morsels  from  which  Uie 
lion  heart  of  true  ambition  turns  in  disdain.  But  this 
was  not  all.  Cesarini  was  envious  of  the  greater  afBuence 
of  Maltravers.  His  own  fortune  was  in  a  email  capital 
of  eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds ;  but  thrown  in  the 
midst  of  the  wealthiest  society  in  Europe,  he  could  not 
bear  to  sacrifice  a  single  claim  upon  its  esteem.  He  be- 
gan to  talk  of  the  satiety  of  wealth,  and  young  ladies  lis- 
tened to  him  with  remarkable  interest  when  be  did  so. 
He  obtained  the  reputation  of  riches ;  he  was  too  vain 
not  to  be  charmed  with  it.  He  endeavored  to  mtuntain 
the  claim  by  adopting  the  extravagant  excesses  of  the 
day.  He  bought  horses  ;  he  gave  away  jewels ;  he  made 
love  to  a  marchioness  of  forty-two,  who  was  very  kind  to 
him  and  very  fond  of  /carti ;  he  gambled,  —  be  was  in 
the  high-road  to  destruction. 
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Ti«  not  to  ba  andnrad, 
To  Tield  our  liodd«D  path  utd  turn  wldc^ 
Qtving  OUT  plac*  to  knftVM. 
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BOOK  VI. 


CHAPTER  1 

L'sdrean  et  I'artiflce  out  pass^  duis  man  emu, 
Qa'on  a  boub  cet  habit  et  d'aaprit  et  de  raM.  > 

It  wae  a  fine  morning  in  July,  when  a  genUenuui,  who 
had  arrived  in  town  the  night  before,  after  an  absence 
from  England  of  several  years,  walked  slowlj  and  mu- 
singly np  that  superb  thoroi^hfat^  whicb  connects  the 
Regent's  Park  with  St.  James's. 

He  was  a  man  who,  with  great  powers  of  mind,  had 
wasted  his  youth  in  a  wanderii^,  vagabond  kind  of  life, 
but  who  had  worn  away  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  b^un 
to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  ambition. 

"  It  is  astonishing  how  this  city  is  improved,"  said  he 
to  himself.  "  Everything  geta  on  in  tlds  world  with  a 
little  enei^  and  bustle,  —  and  everybody  as  well  as 
everything.  My  old  cronies,  fellows  not  half  so  clever  as 
I  am,  are  all  doing  well.  There  's  Tom  Stevens,  my  very 
fag  at  Eton, — snivelling  little  dog  he  was  too  !-^  just 
made  under-secretary  of  state.     Fearaon,  whose  longs  and 
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sborto  I  alvajs  wrote,  is  now  liead-mBster  to  tlie  humaQ 
longs  and  shorts  of  s  public  school,  editing  Greek 
pkys,  and  booked  for  a  bishopric  CoUiei,  I  see  bj  the 
papers,  is  leading  his  circuit ;  and  Ernest  Maltravers 
(but  he  had  some  talent  I )  has  made  a  nune  in  tiie  world. 
Here  am  I,  worth  them  all  put  together,  who  have  done 
nothing  but  spend  half  m;  little  fortune  in  spite  of  all 
my  economy.  E^^  I  this  must  have  an  end.  I  must 
look  to  the  main  choice ;  and  yet  just  when  I  want  his 
help  the  moet^  mj  worthy  uncle  thinks  fit  to  marry  again. 
Humph  1  I'm  too  good  for  this  world." 

While  thus  musing  the  soliloquist  came  in  direct  per- 
sonal contact  with  a  tall  gentleman  who  carried  his  head 
very  high  in  the  air,  and  did  not  appear  to  see  that  he 
had  nearly  thrown  our  abstracted  philosopher  off  his  l^a 

"  Zounds,  sir  I  what  do  you  mean  t "  cried  the  latter. 

"  I  beg  your  pap^ "  began  the  other,  meekly,  when 
his  arm  was  seized,  and  the  iojured  man  exclaimed, 
"  Sless  me,  sir,  is  it  indeed  jam  whom  I  see  t " 

"  Ha !  —  Lumley  t " 

"  The  same ;  and  bow  fores  it,  my  dear  uncle  t  I  did 
not  know  yon  were  in  London.  I  only  arrived  last  night 
How  well  you  are  looking  I " 

"  Why,  yea,  Heaven  be  praised,  I  am  pretty  weU." 

"  And  happy  in  your  new  ties  T  You  must  present  me 
to  Mrs.  Templeton." 

"  Efaem  1 "  said  Mr.  Templeton,  clearing  bis  throat,  and 
with  a  slight  but  embarrassed  smile,  "  I  never  thought  I 
should  marry  again." 

"  L'  homme  propote,  et  Dieu  dUpaie^"  obeerred  Lumley 
Ferrers ;  for  it  was  he. 

"  Gently,  my  dear  nephew,"  replied  Mr.  Templebm, 
gravely ;  "  those  phrases  ue  somewhat  sacrilegious :  I 
am  an  old-fashioned  person,  you  know." 
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"  Ten  thoneand  apologies  1 " 

"  One  apology  will  euffice  ;  these  hyperboles  of  phrase 
are  almost  sinfuL" 

"Confounded  old  prig  I"  thought  Ferrets;  but  he 
bowed  sanctimoniously. 

"  My  dear  uncle,  I  hare  been  a  wOd  fellow  in  my  day : 
but  with  years  comes  reflection ;  and  under  your  guid- 
ance, if  I  may  hope  for  it,  I  trust  to  grow  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man." 

"  It  is  well,  Lumley,"  returned  the  uncle ;  "  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you  returned  to  your  own  country.  Will 
you  dine  with  me  to-morrow!  I  am  livii^  near  Fulham. 
You  had  better  bring  your  carpet-bag,  and  stay  with  me 
some  days ;  you  will  be  heartily  welcome,  especially  if 
you  can  shift  without  a  fot«ign  servant.  I  have  a  great 
compassion  for  papists,  hut  —  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  uncle,  do  not  fear ;  I  am  not  rich 
enough  to  have  a  foreign  servant,  and  have  not  travelled 
over  three  quarters  of  the  globe  without  learning  that  it 
is  possible  to  dispense  with  a  valet." 

"As  to  being  rich  enough,"  observed  Mr.  Templeton, 
with  a  calculating  air,  "seven  hundred  and  ninety-five 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  year  will  allow  a  man  to  keep  two 
servante,  if  he  pleases ;  but  I  am  gjad  to  find  you 
economical,  at  all  events.  We  meet  to-morrow,  t^en,  at 
six  o'clock." 

"  Au  revoir,  —  I  mean,  God  bless  you. 

"  Tiresome  old  gentleman  that,"  muttered  Ferrers, 
"  and  not  so  cordial  as  formerly ;  perhaps  his  wife  is  «n- 
eeinte,  and  he  is  going  to  do  me  the  injostice  of  having 
another  heir.  I  must  look  to  this ;  for  without  riches,  I 
had  better  gO  bock  and  live  au  cinquiinu  at  Paris." 

With  this  conclusion,  Lnmley  quickened  bis  pace,  and 
Boon  arrived  in  Seamore  Place.     In  a  few  moments  mora 
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he  wu  in  the  libraiy,  well  stored  with  books,  and  d«co~ 
lated  with  maible  busts  and  images  from  the  studios  of 
Caaova  and  Thorwaldsen. 

"  Uf  master,  sir,  will  be  down  immediately,"  said  the 
serraDt  who  admitted  him ;  and  Ferrers  threw  himself 
on  a  sofa,  and  contemplated  the  apartment  with  an  air 
half  enTious  and  half  cynical 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and,  "  My  dear  Ferrers ! " 
"  Well,  mon  eher,  how  are  you  I "  were  the  salutations 
hastily  exchanged. 

After  the  ^t  sentences  of  inquiry,  gratulation,  and 
welcome  had  cleared  the  way  for  more  general  conversa- 
tion, "  Well,  Maltravere,"  said  Ferrers,  "  so  here  we  are 
together  again,  and  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years  !  — both 
older,  certainly ;  and  you,  I  suppose,  wiser.  At  all  events, 
people  think  you  so ;  and  that 's  all  that 's  important  in  the 
question.  Why,  man,  you  are  looking  as  young  as  ever, 
only  a  little  paler  and  thinner  :  but  look  at  me,  — I  am 
not  very  much  past  thirty,  and  I  am  almost  an  old  man, 
bald  at  the  temples,  crows'  feet,  too,  eh  I  Idleness  ages 
one  damnably." 

"Pooh,  Lumley,  I  never  saw  yon  look  better.  And 
are  you  really  come  to  settle  in  England  % " 

"  Yes,  if  I  can  afford  it  But,  at  my  age,  and  after 
having  seen  so  much,  the  life  of  an  idle,  obscure  gar^n 
does  not  content  me.  I  feel  that  the  world's  opinion, 
which  I  used  to  despise,  is  growing  necessary  to  me.  I 
want  to  be  something.  What  can  I  be?  Don't  look 
alarmed ;  I  won't  rival  yon.  I  daresay  literary  reputation 
is  a  fine  thing,  but  I  desire  some  distinction  more  sub- 
stantial and  worldly.  Ton  know  your  own  country  ;  give 
me  a  map  of  the  roads  to  power." 

"  To  power  1  Oh,  notiking  but  law,  politics,  and 
liches." 
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"  For  law  I  am  too  old ;  politics,  perhapa,  might  suit 
me ;  bat  lichea,  my  dear  Erneat,  —  ah,  how  I  long  for 
a  good  account  with  my  banker  I " 

"  Well,  patieDce  and  hope.    Are  you  not  a  rich  uncle's 

"  I  dou't  know,"  said  Ferrers,  very  dolorously ;  "  the  old 
gentleman  has  married  again,  and  may  have  a  family." 

"  Married !     To  whom  ? " 

"A  widow,  I  hear;  I  know  nothing  more,  except  that 
ebe  has  a  child  already.  So  you  see  she  has  got  into  a 
cursed  way  of  having  children.  And  perhaps  by  the 
time  I  'm  forty,  I  shall  see  a  whole  covey  of  cherubs  fly- 
ing away  with  the  great  Templeton  property  I  " 

"Ha,  ha  I  your  despair  sharpens  your  wit,  Lumley; 
but  why  not  take  a  leaf  out  of  your  uncle's  book,  and 
marry  yourself}" 

"  So  I  win,  when  I  can  find  an  heiress.  If  that  is 
what  you  meant  to  aay,  it  is  a  more  seusible  su^^stion 
than  any  I  could  have  supposed  to  come  from  a  man  who 
writes  books,  especially  poetry  ;  and  your  advice  b  not 
to  be  despised.  For  rich  I  wiU  be ;  and  as  the  fathers 
(I  don't  mean  of  the  Church,  hut  in  Horace)  told  the 
rising  generation,  the  first  thing  is  to  resolve  to  be  rich, 
it  is  only  the  second  thing  to  consider  how." 

"  Meanwhile,  Ferrers,  you  will  be  my  guest" 

"  1 11  dine  with  you  to-day  ;  but  to-monow  I  am  off  to 
Fulham  to  be  introduced  to  my  aunt.  Can't  you  fancy 
herf — gray  groe-de-Kaplee  gown;  gold  chain  with  an 
eyeglass ;  rather  fat ;  two  pugs  and  a  parrot !  '  Start 
not,  this  is  fancy's  sketch  I '  I  have  not  yet  seen  the 
respectable  relative  with  my  physical  optics.  What  shall 
we  have  for  dinner  1  Let  vu  choose  :  you  were  always  a 
bod  caterer." 

As  Ferrers  thus  rattled  on,  MaltiaveTS  felt  himself 
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growing  younger :  old  timea  and  old  adventuies  crowded 
fast  upon  him  ;  and  the  two  friendfl  spent  a  moat  agreea- 
ble day  together.  It  waa  only  the  next  morning  that 
MaltoayeTB,  in  thinking  over  the  various  convenations 
that  had  passed  between  them,  was  forced  reluctantly  to 
acknowle4lge  that  the  inert  selgshness  of  Lumley  Ferrers 
seemed  now  to  have  hardened  into  a  resolute  and  syste- 
matic want  of  principle,  which  might  perhaps  make  him 
a  dangerous  and  designing  man,  if  urged  by  circumsl&nces 
into  action. 
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Daupi,  Sir,  I  miut  speak  to  700.  I  bare  bean  long  jonr  d«- 
■pised  kiiMDuui. 

Morote.    Oh,  wluit  than  wilt,  nephew.  —  Bpioihk- 

Het  aileuce  it  dowi^  enu',  —  exceedinglj  soft^poken ;  thriftj  of 
hei  apeech,  that  ipendi  bat  six  words  a  dsjr.  —  Ibid. 

The  coach  dropped  Mr.  Ferrers  at  the  gate  of  a  villa 
about  three  miles  from  town.  Tha  lodge-keeper  charged 
himself  with  the  carpet-bag,  and  Ferrers  strolled,  with 
hie  hands  behind  him  (it  was  his  favorite  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  them),  through  the  beautiful  azid  elaborate 
ple&eore^Tounds. 

"  A  very  nice,  anug  little  box  (jointnie-honse,  I  aup- 
poee)  I  I  would  not  grudge  that^  I  'm  sure,  if  I  had  but 
the  rest.  But  here,  I  suspect,  comes  madaiu's  first  speci- 
men of  the  art  of  having  a  family."  This  last  thought  was 
extracted  from  Mr.  Ferrers's  contemplative  brain  by  a 
lovely  little  girl,  who  came  running  up  to  him,  fearless 
and  spoilt  as  she  was,  and  after  indulging  a  tolerable 
stare,  exclaimed,  "  Are  you  come  to  see  papa,  aii  1 " 

"Papa! — the  deuce  I "  thought  Lumley.  "And  who  ia 
papa,  my  deart" 

.  •('Why,  mamma's  husband.  He  is  not  my  papa  by 
rights." 

"Certainly  not,  my  love;  not  by  rights,  —  I  compre- 
hend." 

"Ehl" 
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"  Ym  ;  I  am  going  to  your  papa  by  wrongs,  —  Mr. 
Temple  ton." 

"  Oh,  thia  way,  than." 

"Ton  are  very  fond  of  Mr.  Templeton,  my  little 
angelt" 

"  To  be  anre  I  am.  Ton  have  not  seen  the  rocking- 
horae  he  ia  going  to  give  me." 

"  Not  yet,  Bweet  child !    And  how  ia  mamma  1 " 

"Oh,  poor,  deal  mamma,"  said  the  child,  with  a  sud- 
den change  of  voice,  and  teara  in  her  eyes.  -  "  Ah,  aha  is 
not  well!" 

"  In  the  family  way,  to  a  dead  certainty ! "  mutterad 
Ferrera,  with  a  groan  ;  "  but  here  is  my  uncle.  Horrid 
name  I  Uncles  were  always  wicked  fellows.  Richard 
III.,  and  the  man  who  did  something  or  other  to  the 
babes  in  the  wood,  were  a  joke  to  my  hard-hearted  oM 
relation,  who  has  robbed  me  with  a  widow  I  The  Inatfa], 
liquorish,  old  —     My  dectr  sir,  I  'm  bo  glad  to  see  yon  I " 

Mr.  Templeton,  who  was  a  man  very  cold  in  his  man- 
ners^ and  always  either  looked  over  people's  heads  or 
down  upon  the  ground,  just  touched  his  nephew's  out- 
stretched hand,  and  telling  him  he  was  welcome,  observed 
that  it  was  a  very  fine  afternoon. 

"Very,  indeed.  Sweet  place  this;  yon  see,  by  the 
way,  that  I  have  already  mode  acquaintance  with  my  fair 
conain-in-law.    She  is  very  pretty." 

"  I  really  think  she  is,"  sold  Mi.  Templeton,  with  some 
warmth,  and  gazing  fondly  at  the  child,  who  was  now 
throwing  buttercups  up  in  the  air,  and  trying  to  catch 
tiiem.  Mr.  Ferrers  wished  in  his  heart  that  they  had  been 
brickbats. 

"  la  she  like  her  mother  t "  asked  the  nephew. 

"  like  whom,  sir  J " 

**Kx  moUier,  —  Hra.  Templettn.* 
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"  Ifo,  not  verj ;  there  ia  an  air,  perb&ps,  but  the  like- 
ness is  not  remsrbablj  etroi^.  Would  70U  not  like  to 
go  to  your  room  before  dinuei ! " 

"Thank  you.  Can  I  not  first  be  presented  to  Mrs. 
Tem— " 

"  Sbe  is  at  her  devotions,  Mr.  Lumley,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Templeton,  grimly. 

"The  ehe-hypocrite  I "  thought  Ferrers.  "Oh,  I  am 
delighted  that  your  pious  heiort  has  found  so  congenial  a 
helpniat«  I " 

"It  is  a  great  blessing,  and  I  am  grateful  for  it  This 
is  the  way  to  the  house." 

Lumley,  nov  formally  installed  in  a  grave  bedroom, 
with  dimity  curtains,  and  dark-brown  paper  with  light- 
'  brown  stars  on  it,  thr«w  himself  into  a  lai^  chair,  and 
yawned  and  stretched  with  as  much  fervor  as  if  he  could 
have  yawned  and  stretched  himself  into  hie  uncle's  prop- 
erty. He  then  slowly  exchanged  bis  morning  dress  for  a 
quiet  suit  of  black,  and  thanked  his  stars  that,  amidst  all 
his  sins,  he  had  never  been  a  dandy,  and  had  never  re- 
joiced in  a  fine  waistcoat,  — a  criminal  pooaccnion  that  he 
well  knew  would  have  entirely  hardened  his  uncle's  con- 
science  against  him.  He  tarried  in  his  room  till  the 
second  bell  summoned  him  to  descend,  and  then,  enter- 
ing the  dniwing-room,  which  bad  a  cold  look  even  in 
July,  found  his  uncle  standing  by  the  mantelpiece,  and  a 
young,  slight,  handsome  woman  half-buried  in  a  huge 
but  not  comfortable  fanteml. 

"Tour  aunt,  Mrs.  Templeton;  madam,  my  nephew, 
Mr.  Lumley  Ferrers,"  said  Templeton,  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand.     "  John,  —  dinner  I " 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  late  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Templeton,  gently,  for  he  had  always  liked 
his  nephew,  and  began  now  to  thaw  towards  biiw  a  little 
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OQ  seeing  that  Lumlejr  put  a  good  face  upon  the  new 
state  of  affairs. 

"  No,  mj  dear  boy,  —  no ;  but  I  thini  order  and  punc- 
tuality cardinal  virtues  in  a  well-regulated  family." 

"  Dinner,  bit,"  etdd  the  butler,  opening  the  folding- 
doors  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

"  Permit  me,"  said  Lumley,  offering  his  arm  to  iho 
aunt.     "  What  a  lovely  place  this  is  !  " 

Mra.  Templetoii  said  something  in  reply,  but  what  it 
was,  Ferrers  could  not  discover,  so  low  and  choked  was 
the  voice. 

"Shy,"  thought  he:  "odd  for  a  widow!  but  that's 
the  way  those  husband-buriers  take  us  in." 

Plain  as  was  the  general  furniture  of  the  apartment^ 
the  natural  ostentation  of  Mr.  Templeton  broke  out  in 
the  masaiva  vatua  of  the  plate  and  the  number  of  the 
attendants.  He  was  a  rich  man,  and  he  was  proud  of 
his  riches ;  be  knew  it  was  respectable  to  be  rich,  and  he 
thought  it  was  moral  to  be  respectable.  As  for  the  din- 
ner, Lumley  knew  enough  of  his  uncle's  tastes  to  be  pre- 
pared for  viands  and  wines  that  even  he  (fastidious 
gormand  as  he  woe)  did  not  despise. 

Between  the  intervals  of  eating,  Mr.  Ferrers  endeavored 
to  draw  his  aunt  into  conversation,  but  he  found  all  his 
ingenuity  fail  him.  There  was,  in  the  features  of  Mr& 
Templeton,  an  expression  of  deep  but  oaJm  melancholy, 
that  would  have  saddened  moat  persona  to  look  upon, 
especially  in  one  so  young  and  lovely.  It  was  evidently 
something  beyond  shyness  or  reserve  that  made  her  so 
silent  and  subdued,  and  even  in  her  silence  there  was  so 
much  natural  sweetness  that  Ferrers  conld  not  ascribe 
her  manner  to  haughtiness,  or  the  desire  to  repel.  He 
was  rather  puzzled;  "for  though,"  thought  he,  sensibly 
enough,  "my  ancle  is  not  a  yonth,  he  is  a  very  rich  fel- 
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low  ;  and  how  any  widow,  who  is  married  i^in  to  a  rich 
old  fallow,  can  be  melancholy,  passes  mj  undeiatanding  1 " 

Templeton,  as  if  to  draw  attention  fiom  his  wife's 
taGitumity,  talked  more  than  nauaL  He  entered  largely 
into  politics,  and  r^retted  that  in  times  so  critical  he  waa 
not  in  Parliament 

**  Did  I  possess  your  youth  and  year  health,  Lumley,  I 
would  not  neglect  my  country.     Popety  is  abroad." 

"  I  myself  should  like  very  much  to  be  in  Parliament," 
said  Lumley,  boldly. 

"  I  daresay  you  would,"  letuined  the  uncle,  dryly. 
"  Parliament  is  very  expensiTe,  —  only  fit  for  those  who 
have  a  large  atake  in  the  country.  Champagne  to  Mr. 
Ferrers." 

Lumley  bit  hia  lip  and  spoke  little  during  the  rest  of 
the  dinner.  Mr,  Templeton,  however,  waxed  gradous  by 
the  time  the  dessert  was  on  the  table,  and  began  cutting 
up  A  pineapple,  with  many  assurances  to  Lumley  that 
gardens  were  nothing  without  pineries.  "  Whenever  you 
settle  in  the  country,  nephew,  be  sure  you  have  a  pinery." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Lumley,  almost  bitterly,  "and  a  pack 
of  hounds,  and  a  French  cook ;  they  will  all  suit  my  for- 
tune very  welL" 

"  Ton  are  more  thoughtful  on  pecuniary  matters  than 
you  used  to  be,"  said  the  uncle. 

"Sir,"  replied  Ferrers,  aolemnly,  "in  a  very  short  time 
I  shall  be  what  is  called  a  middle-aged  man." 

"  Humph  ! "  said  the  host. 

There  was  another  alienee.  Lumley  waa  a  man,  as  we 
have  said,  or  implied  before,  of  great  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  at  leaat  the  ordinary  sort  of  it ;  and  he 
now  revolved  in  his  mind  the  various  courses  it  might  be 
wise  to  pursue  towards  his  rich  relation.  He  saw  that  in 
delicate  fencing,  his  uncle  had  over  him  the  same  advan- 
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toge  that  a  UU  man  has  over  a  short  one  wjA  the  physi- 
cal Bwonl-play :  by  holding  his  weapon  in  a  proper 
position,  he  kept  the  other  at  arm's  length.  There  was 
a  grand  reserve  and  dignity  about  the  man  who  bad 
something  to  give  away,  of  which  Fetrers,  however  ac- 
tively he  might  shift  bis  ground  and  flouriah  bis  rapiet; 
could  not  break  the  defence.  He  determined,  therefore, 
npon  a  new  game,  for  which  hie  frankness  of  manner 
admirably  adapted  him.  Just  as  be  formed  this  reec4u- 
tion.  Mis.  Templeton  rose,  and  with  a  gentle  bow  and 
soft  though  languid  smile,  glided  from  the  room.  The 
two  gentlemen  resettled  themselves,  and  Templeton 
pushed  the  bottle  to  Ferrers. 

"  Help  yourself,  Lumley ;  your  travels  seem  to  have 
deprived  you  of  your  high  spirita,  —  you  are  pensive." 

"  Sir,"  said  Ferrers,  abruptly,  "  I  wish  to  consult  you." 

"  Oh,  young  man !  you  have  been  guilty  of  some  ex- 
cess :  you  have  gambled  ;  you  have  —  " 

"  I  have  done  nothing,  sir,  that  should  make  me  less 
worthy  your  esteem.  I  repeat,  I  wish  to  consult  you  ; 
I  have  outlived  the  hot  days  of  my  youth,  —  I  am  now 
alive  to  the  claims  of  the  world.  I  have  talents,  I  be- 
lieve ;  and  I  have  application,  I  know.  I  wish  to  fill  a 
position  in  the  world  that  may  redeem  my  past  indolence, 
and  do  credit  to  my  family.  Sir,  I  set  your  example  be- 
fore me,  and  I  now  ask  your  counsel,  with  the  determina- 
tion to  follow  it." 

Templeton  was  startled  ;  he  half  shsded  his  face  with 
his  hand,  and  gazed  searchingly  upon  the  high  forehead 
and  bold  eyes  of  hie  nephew.  "  I  believe  you  are  sin- 
cere," said  be,  after  a  pause. 

"  You  may  well  believe  so,  sir," 

"Well,  I  will  think  of  this.  I  like  an  honorable  am- 
tatioa :  not  too  extrnvi^nt  a  one,  —  that  is  sinful ;  but 
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a  retpeelabU  station  in  the  vorid  is  a  proper  object  of  d»- 
sin,  and  wealth  is  a  blessing  because,"  added  tlie  ridi 
man,  taking  another  slice  of  the  pineapple,  "it  enables 
us  to  be  of  use  to  out  fellow-creatuies  I " 

"Sir,  then,"  said  Ferrets,  with  daring  animation, — 
"  then  I  avow  thai  my  ambition  is  precisely  of  the  kind 
you  speak  of.  I  am  ohscure ;  I  desire  to  be  reputably 
known.  My  fortune  is  mediocre ;  I  desire  it  to  he  gnat. 
I  ask  you  for  nothing  —  I  know  your  generous  heart ; 
but  I  wish  independently  to  work  out  my  own  career." 

"  Lumley,"  said  Templeton,  "  I  never  esteemed  you  so 
much  as  I  do  now.  Listen  to  me,- — I  wiU  confide  in 
you :  I  think  the  government  are  under  obligations  to 
me." 

"  I  know  it,"  exclaimed  Ferrers,  whose  eyes  sparkled  at 
the  thooght  of  a  sinecure,  — for  sinecures  then  existed. 

"And,"  pursued  the  uncle,  "I  intend  to  ask  them  a 
favor  in  return." 

"Oh,  sill" 

"  Yes ;  I  think,  —  mark  me,  —  with  management  and 
address,  I  may  —  " 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir ! " 

"  Obtain  a  barony  for  myself  and  heirs ;  I  tmst  I  shall 
soon  have  a  fomily  1 " 

Had  somebody  given  Lumley  Ferrers  a  heart;  cuff  on 
the  ear,  he  would  have  thought  lass  of  it  than  of  this 
wind-up  of  his  uncle's  ambitious  projects.  His  jaws  fell ; 
his  eyes  grew  an  inch  larger  ;  and  he  remained  perfectly 
speechless. 

"Ay,"  pniBued  Mr.  Templeton,  "I  have  long  dreamed 
of  this ;  my  character  is  spotless,  my  fortune  great  I 
have  ever  exerted  my  parliamentary  influence  in  favor  of 
niiuistera ;  and  in  this  commercial  country  no  man  has 
higher  claims  than  Richard  Templeton  to  the  honors  of 
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a  vittuoua,  loyal,  and  religioiu  state.  Yes,  my  boy,  I 
like  your  ambition,  —  you  see  I  have  some  of  it  myself ; 
and  since  you  are  sincere  in  youi  wisli  to  tread  in  my 
footsteps,  I  think  I  can  obtain  you  a  junior  partnenhip 
in  a  highly  respectable  eetablishment  Let  me  see ;  your 
capital  now  is  —  " 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Lumley,  coloring  with 
indignation  despite  himself ;  "  I  honor  oommerce  much, 
but  my  paternal  relations  are  not  such  as  would  allow  me 
to  enter  into  trade.  And  permit  me  to  add,"  continued 
he,  seizing  with  instant  adroitness  the  new  weakness  pre- 
sented to  him,  —  "  permit  me  to  add,  that  those  relations, 
who  have  been  ever  kind  to  me,  would,  properly  man- 
aged, be  highly  efficient  in  promotii^  your  own  views  of 
advancement ;  for  your  sake  I  would  not  break  with 
them.  Lord  Saxiogbam  is  still  a  minister,  —  nay,  he  is 
in  the  Cabinet." 

"Hem,  Lumley,  —  hem!"  said  Templeton,  thought- 
fully ;  "  we  will  consider,  —  we  will  consider.  Any 
more  winet" 

"So,  I  thank  you,  sir." 

"  Then  I  '11  just  take  my  evening  stroll,  and  think  over 
matters.  You  can  rejoin  Mrs.  Templeton.  And  I  say, 
Lumley,  I  read  prayers  at  nine  o'clock.  Never  forget 
your  Maker,  and  he  will  not  forget  you.  The  barony 
will  be  an  excellent  thing,  eh  ?  An  English  peerage,  — 
yes,  an  English  peerage  I  very  different  from  your  beg- 
garly countebipe  abroad  1 " 

So  sayii^  Mr.  Templeton  rang  for  his  hat  and  cane, 
and  stepped  into  the  lawn  from  the  window  of  the 
dining-room. 

"'The  world's  mine  oyster,  which  J  with  swoid  will 
open,' "  muttered  Ferrers ;  "  I  would  mould  this  selfish 
old  man  to  my  purpose  ;  for  since  I  have  neither  genius 
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to  write,  nor  eloquence  to  declaim,  I  will  at  least  see 
whether  I  hare  not  cunning  to  plot,  and  courage  to  act. 
Conduct,  conduct,  conduct,  —  there  lice  my  talent ;  and 
what  is  conduct  but  a  steady  walk  from  a  design  to  its 
execution ! " 

With  these  thoughts  Perrers  sought  Mrs.  Templeton. 
He  opened  the  folding-doors  very  gently,  for  all  his  ha- 
bitual movements  were  quick  and  noiseless,  and  perceived 
that  Mrs.  Templeton  sat  by  the  window,  and  that  she 
seemed  engrossed  with  a  book  which  lay  open  on  a  tittle 
work-table  before  her. 

" '  Fordyce's  Advice  to  Young  Married  Women,'  1  sup- 
pose.    Sly  jade  !    However,  I  must  not  have  her  against 

He  approached;  still  Mrs.  Templeton  did  not  note 
him  ;  nor  was  it  till  he  stood  facing  her  that  he  himself 
observed  that  her  tears  were  falling  fast  over  the  page. 

He  was  a  little  embarrassed,  and  turning  towards  the 
window,  affected  to  cough,  and  then  said,  without  looking 
at  Mrs.  Templeton,  "  I  fear  I  have  disturbed  you." 

"  No,"  answered  the  same  low,  stifled  voice  that  hod 
before  replied  to  Lumley's  vain  attempts  to  provoke  con- 
versation ;  "  it  was  a  melancholy  employment,  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  ri^t  to  indulge  in  it." 

"May  I  inquire  what  author  so  affected  youl" 

"  It  is  but  a  volume  of  poems,  and  I  am  no  judge  of 
poetry  ;  but  it  contains  thoughts  which  —  which  —  " 
Mrs.  Templeton  paused  abruptly,  and  Lumley  quietly 
took  up  the  book. 

"  Ah  I "  said  he,  turning  to  the  titlepage  ;  "  my 
friend  ought  to  he  much  flattered." 

"  Your  friend ) " 

"  Yea  ;  this,  I  see,  is  by  Ernest  Maltravers,  a  very  in- 
timate ally  of  mine." 

91 
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"  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  cried  Abs.  Templeton, 
almost  with  animation.  "  I  read  but  little ;  it  was  by 
ohan<»  that  I  met  with  one  of  his  books,  and  they  are  as 
if  I  heard  a  dear  friend  speaking  to  me.  Ah,  I  should 
like  to  see  him  1 " 

"  I  'm  sure,  madam,"  said  the  voice  of  a  third  peraon, 
in  an  austere  and  rebuking  accent,  "  I  do  not  see  what 
good  it  would  do  your  immortal  soul  to  see  a  man  who 
writes  idle  verses,  which  appear  to  me,  indeed,  highly 
immoraL  I  just  looked  Into  that  volume  this  morning, 
and  found  nothing  but  trash,  —  love-sonnets  and  sudi 
stuff." 

Mtb.  Templeton  made  no  reply,  and  Lumley,  in  order 
to  change  the  conversation,  which  seemed  a  little  too 
matrimonial  for  bis  taat«,  said  rather  awkwardly,  "  You 
are  returned  very  soon,  air." 

"Yes  ;  I  don't  like  walking  in  the  rain  1 " 

"  Blesa  me,  it  rains,  so  it  does.  I  had  not  ob- 
served—  " 

"  Aie  yon  wet,  sirt  Had  you  not  better  — "  began  the 
wife,  timidly. 

"  Ko,  ma'am,  I  'm  not  wet,  I  thank  you.  By  the  bye, 
nephew,  this  new  author  is  a  friend  of  yours.  I  wonder 
a  man  of  his  family  should  condescend  to  turn  author. 
He  can  come  to  no  good.  I  hope  you  will  drop  his  ac- 
quaintance, —  authors  are  very  unprofitable  associatee, 
I  'm  sure.  I  trust  I  shall  see  no  more  of  Ur.  Maltraveis'a 
books  in  my  house." 

"  Nevertheless,  he  is  well  thought  of,  sir,  and  makes 
no  mean  figure  in  the  world,"  said  Lumley,  stoutly ;  for 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  give  up  a  friend  who 
might  be  as  useful  to  him  as  Mr.  Tsmpletou  himself. 

"  Figure  or.  no  figure,  I  have  not  had  many  dealings 
with  authors  in  my  day ;  and  when  X  bad,  I  alwaya  re- 
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panted  It  Not  Bonnd,  eit,  not  sound,  —  all  cracked 
BOmewfaere.  Mis.  Templeton,  h&ve  the  kindneas  to  get 
the  prayer-book.  My  hassock  must  be  freah  stuffed ;  it 
gives  me  quite  a  pain  in  my  knee.  Lumley,  will  you 
ring  the  belli  Your  aunt  is  very  melancholy.  True 
religion  ie  not  gloomy;  we  will  read  a  sermon  on 
CheerfuloeBB." 

"  So,  so,"  said  Mr.  Ferrers  to  himself,  bb  he  undressed 
that  night,  "I  see  that  my  uncle  is  a  little  displeased 
with  my  aunt's  pensive  foce;  a  little  jealous  of  her  think- 
ing of  anytliing  bat  himself,  —  tant  mitux.  I  must  work 
upon  this  discovery ;  it  will  not  do  for  them  to  live  too 
happOj  with  each  other.  And  what  with  that  lever,  and 
what  with  his  ambitious  projects,  I  think  I  see  a  way  to 
push  the  good  things  of  this  world  a  few  inchos  nearer  to 
Lumley  Feners." 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


The  pride  too  of  her  step,  aa  light 

Along  the  imcoDScioa*  euth  she  went. 
Seemed  tb»t  of  one,  iMrn  with  a  ngbt 

To  walk  some  heaTenlier  element. 

Ltmet  aflht  AngtU. 

Can  it  be 

That  these  fine  impnlaea,  these  lofty  thonghts 
Bumiag  with  tbeir  own  beanty,  are  bat  given 
To  make  me  the  low  slave  of  vanity  1 


Is  she  not  too  fair 
Even  to  think  of  Budden'i  sweetest  can  1 
The  month  and  biow  are  contiMts. 

tUd. 

It  waa  two  or  three  evenings  after  the  dateof  the  last 
chapter,  and  there  was  what  the  newspapers  coll  "a 
select  party  "  in  one  of  the  noblest  mansions  in  London. 
A  yoimg  lady,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  bent,  and  whose 
beaaty  might  have  served  the  painter  for  a  model  of  a 
Semiramis  or  Zenobia,  moiv  n^jestic  than  became  her 
years,  and  so  claeaically  faultless  as  to  have  something 
cold  and  statue-like  in  its  haughty  lineaments,  was  mov- 
ing through  the  crowd  that  murmured  applaoses  as  she 
passed.  This  lady  was  Florence  Lascelles,  the  daughter  (rf 
Lumley's  great  relation,  the  Earl  of  Saxingham,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  richest  heiress  in  England.  Lord  Saxing' 
ham  himself  drew  aside  bia  daughter  as  sheAwept  along. 
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"  Florence,"  eaid  he,  in  a  whispet,  "  the  Duke  of 

is  greatly  struck  with  yon ;  be  oiTiI  to  him,  —  I  am  about 
to  present  him." 

So  saying,  the  earl  turned  to  a  small,  dark,  stiff-looking 
man,  of  about  twenty-eight  ytora  of  ago,  at  his  left,  and 

introduced  the  Duke  of to  I^y  Florence  LasceUee. 

The  duke  was  unmarried ;  it  was  an  introduction  between 
the  greateat  match  and  the  wealthiest  heiress  in  the 
peerage. 

"Lady  Florence,"  said  Lord  Saxinghain,  "is  as  fond 
of  hones  as  yourself,  duke,  though  not  quite  so  good  a 
judge." 

"  I  confess  I  do  like  horses,"  said  the  duke,  wiUt  an 
ingenuous  air. 

Lord  Sazingham  moved  away. 

Lady  Florence  stood  mute ;  one  glance  of  bright  con- 
tempt shot  from  her  loi^e  eyes ;  her  hp  slightly  curled, 
and  she  then  half  turned  aside,  and  seemed  to  forget 
that  her  new  acquaintance  was  In  existence. 

His  grace,  like  most  great  peisonagea,  was  not  apt  to  take 
offence  j  nor  could   be,  indeed,  ever   suppose   that  any 

slight  towards  the  Duke  of could  be  intended.   Still 

he  thought  it  would  be  proper  in  Lady  Florence  to  begin 
the  conversation ;  for  he  himself,  though  not  shy,  was 
habitually  silent,  and  accustomed  to  be  saved  the  fatigue 
of  defraying  tbe  small  charges  of  society.  After  a  pause, 
seeing,  however,  that  Lady  Florence  remained  speechless, 
be  began,  — 

"  You  ride  sometimes  in  the  Park,  Lady  Florence  1 " 

"  Very  seldom." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  too  warm  for  ridii^  at  present" 

"  I  did  not  say  so." 

"  Hem  I  I  thought  you  did." 

Anotiter  t>ause. 
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"  Did  yott  speak,  I^y  Florence ! " 

"No." 

"  Oh,  I  b^  pardon  I  Lord  Saxingham  is  looking 
very  well," 

"  I  am  ^lad  yon  think  so." 

"  Your  picture  in  the  exhibition  scarcely  does  yon  jus- 
tice, Lady  Florence  ;  yet  Lawrence  is  usually  happy." 

"  You  are  very  flattering,"  said  Lady  Florence,  wit^  a 
lively  and  perceptible  impatience  in  her  tone  and  manner. 
The  young  beauty  was  thoroughly  apoilt, — and  now  all 
the  scorn  of  a  scornful  nature  was  drawn  forth  by  observ- 
ing the  envious  eyes  of  the  crowd  were  bent  upon  one 
whom  the  Duke  of was  actually  talking  to.  Bril- 
liant as  were  her  own  powers  of  conversation,  she  would 
not  deign  to  exert  them,  —  she  was  an  aristocrat  of  intel- 
lect lather  than  birth,  and  she  took  it  into  her  head  that 
the  duke  was  an  idiot  She  was  very  much  mistaken. 
If  she  had  but  broken  up  the  ice,  she  would  have  found 
tiiat  tiie  water  below  was  not  shallow.  The  duke,  in 
fact,  like  many  other  Englishmen,  though  he  did  not  like 
the  trouble  of  showing  forth,  and  bad  an  ungainly  man. 
ner,  was  a  man  who  had  read  a  good  deal,  possessed  a 
sound  head  and  an  honorable  mind,  though  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  love  anybody,  to  care  much  for  any- 
thing, and  was  at  once  perfectly  sated  and  yet  perfectly 
contented ;  for  apathy  is  the  combination  of  satiety  and 
content 

Still,  Florence  judged  of  him  as  lively  persons  are  apt 
to  judge  of  the  sedate :  besides,  she  wanted  to  proclaim 
to  him  and  to  everybody  else  how  little  she  cared  for 
dukes  and  great  matches ;  she,  therefore,  with  a  slight 
inclination  of  her  bead,  turned  away,  and  extended  her 
hand  to  a  dark  young  man,  who  was  garing  on  her  with 
that  respectful  but  unmistakable  admiration  which  prond 
women  are  never  proud  enough  to  despise. 
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"  Ah,  Bignor,"  said  she,  in  Italun,  "  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you  ;  it  ia  a  relief,  indeed,  to  find  genioB  in  a  crowd 
of  nothings." 

So  saying,  the  heiress  seated  herself  on  one  of  those 
convenient  couches  which  hold  but  two,  and  beckoned 
the  Italian  to  her  side.  Oh,  how  the  rain  heart  of 
Castniccio  Ceaarini  beat !  What  visiona  of  love,  nnk, 
wealth,  already  flitted  before  him  I 

"I  almost  fancy,"  said  Caatruccio,  "that  the  old  days 
of  romance  are  returned,  when  a  queen  could  turn  from 
piincee  and  warriors  to  listen  to  a  troubadoni." 

"Tioubadonrs  are  now  more  rare  than  wanioia  and 
princes,"  replied  Florence,  with  gay  animation,  which 
Gontiasted  strong  with  the  coldness  she  had  manifested 

to  the  Duke  of ;  "and  therefore  it  would  not  now 

be  a  very  great  merit  in  a  queen  to  fly  from  dulness  and 
insipidity  to  poetry  and  wit" 

"  Ah,  say  not  wit,"  said  Ceaarini ;  "  wit  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  grave  character  of  deep  feelings,  —  incom- 
patible with  enthusiasm,  with  worship ;  incompatible 
witii  the  thoughts  that  wait  upon  Lady  Florence 
Lasoellee." 

Florence  colored  and  slightly  frowned;  but  the  im- 
mense distinction  between  her  position  and  that  of  the 
young  foreigner,  with  her  own  inexperience,  botii  of  real 
life  and  the  presumption  of  vain  hearts,  made  her 
presently  foi^t  the  flattery  that  would  have  offended  her 
in  another.  She  turned  the  conversation,  however,  into 
general  channels,  and  she  talked  of  Italian  poetry  with  a 
warmth  and  eloquence  worthy  of  the  theme.  While  they 
thus  ctmvereed,  a  new  guest  had  arrired,  who,  from  the 
spot  where  he  stood,  engaged  with  Lord  Saxingham, 
fixed  a  steady  and  scrutinizing  gaze  upon  the  pair. 

"  tadj  Florence  has  indeed  improved,"  said  this  new 
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guest.  "I  could  not  have  conceived  that  Eugl&ud 
Itoasted  any  one  half  so  beautifuL" 

"  She  certainly  is  handsome,  my  dear  Lomley  :  the 
laacelles  cast  of  countenance,"  replied  Lord  Saxingham, 
—  "  and  BO  gifted  I  She  is  positively  learned,  —  quit«  a 
bat  bi«u.  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  crowd  of  poete  and 
painters  who  will  make  a  fortune  out  of  her  enthusiasm. 
Entre  nout,  Lumley,  I  could  wish  her  married  to  a  man  of 

sober  sense,  like  the  I>uke  of ;  for  sober  sense  is 

exactly  what  she  wants.  Do  observe,  she  has  been  just 
half  an  hour  flirting  with  that  odd-looking  adventurer,  a 
Signor  Cesarini,  merely  because  he  writes  sonnets  and 
wears  a  dress  like  a  stage-player !  " 

"It  is  the  weakness  of  the  sex,  my  dear  lord,"  said 
Lumley  ;  "  they  like  to  patronize,  and  they  dote  upon  all 
oddities,  from  china  monsters  to  cracked  poets.  But  I 
^cyt  by  a  restless  glance  cast  every  now  and  then  around 
the  room,  that  my  beaudfol  couan  has  in  her  something 
of  the  coquette." 

"There  you  are  quite  right,  Lumley,"  returned  Lord 
Saxingham,  laughing ;  "  but  I  will  not  C[uarrel  with  her 
for  breaking  hearts  and  refusing  hands,  if  she  do  but 
grow  steady  at  last,  and  settle  into  the  Duchess  of  ■   '    ." 

"Duchess of 1 "  repeated  Lumley,  absently  ;  "well, 

I  will  go  and  present  myself.  I  see  she  is  growing  tired 
of  the  signor.  I  will  sound  hei  as  to  the  ducal  impres- 
sions, my  dear  lord." 

"  Do ;  /  dare  not,"  replied  the  father.  "  She  is  an  ex- 
cellent girl,  but  heiresses  are  always  contradictory.  It 
was  very  foolish  to  deprive  me  of  all  control  over  her 
fortune.  Gome  and  see  me  again  soon,  Lumley.  I  rappoae 
you  are  going  abroad  f  " 

"No,  I  shall  settle  in  England ;  but  of  my  proapecti 
and  plana  more  here^ter." 
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With  this,  Lnmley  quietly  glided  away  to  Plorence. 
There  was  something  in  Ferren  that  vas  remarkable 
from  its  very  simplicity.  His  dear,  sharp  features,  with 
the  short  hail  and  high  brow ;  the  absolute  plainnesa  of 
bis  dress,  and  the  noiseless,  easy,  self-collected  calm  of  all 
his  motions,  —  made  a  strong  contrast  to  the  ahowy  Italian, 
by  whose  side  he  now  stood.  Florence  looked  up  at  him 
with  some  little  surprise  at  his  intrusion. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  recollect  me  I "  said  Lumley,  with  his 
pleasant  laugh.  "Faithless  Imogen,  after  all  your  vows 
of  constancy  1     Behold  your  Alonzo  I  — 

'  The  worms  they  crept  in  ind  the  worms  they  crept  out' 

Don't  yon  remember  how  you  trembled  when  I  told  you 
that  true  story,  as  we 

'  CoDTeraed  as  we  sat  on  the  green' ) " 

"Ohl"  cried  Florence,  "it  is  indeed  you,  my  dear 
cousin,  —  my  dear  Lumley  I  What  an  age  since  we 
parted ! " 

"Dont  talk  of  age,  — it  ia  an  ugly  word  to  a  man  of 
my  years.    Pardon,  signor,  if  I  disturb  you." 

And  here  Lumley,  with  a  low  bow,  slid  coolly  into  the 
place  which  Cesarini,  who  had  shyly  risen,  left  vacant  for 
him.  Castmccio  looked  disconcerted ;  but  Florence  had 
forgotten  bint  in  her  delight  at  seeing  Lumley,  and  Cesa- 
rini moved  discontentedly  away,  and  seated  hintself  at  a 
distance. 

"  And  I  come  back,"  continued  Lumley,  "  to  find  you 
a  confirmed  beauty  and  a  professional  coquette;  don't 
blush!" 

"  Do  th«j,  indeed,  call  me  a  coquette  1 " 

"  Ob,  yea ;  for  once  the  world  is  jnsL" 
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"Porliape  I  do  deserra  the  repioach.  Oh,  Lnmley, 
haw  I  despise  all  that  I  see  and  hear  ! " 

"  What,  even  the  Duke  of ) " 

"  Yes  ;  I  fear  even  the  Duke  of is  no  exceptum." 

"  Tour  father  will  go  mad  if  he  hear  you." 

"  My  father  I  my  poor  father !  —  yes,  he  thinks  the 
utmost  that  I,  Florence  I^scelles,  am  made  for,  is  to  wear 
a  ducal' coronet  and  give  the  best  balls  in  London." 

"  And,  pray,  what  was  Florence  Lascellea  made  for  t " 

"  Ah  I  I  cumot  answer  the  question.  I  fear  for  dis- 
content and  disdain." 

"  You  are  an  enigma,  but  I  will  take  pains  and  not . 
rest  tiil  I  solve  you." 

"  I  defy  you." 

"Thanks;  better  defy  than  despise." 

"  Oh,  you  most  be  strangely  altered,  if  I  can  despise 
fou." 

"  Indeed  1  what  do  you  remember  of  me  t " 

"  That  you  were  frank,  bold,  and  therefore,  I  suppoae, 
true !  that  you  shocked  my  aunte  and  my  father  by  your 
contempt  for  the  Tulgar  hyporjisiea  of  our  conventional 
life.    Oh,  no !  I  cannot  deepise  you." 

Lumley  raised  his  eyes  to  those  of  Florence ;  he  gaied 
on  her  long  and  earnestly ;  ambitious  hopes  rose  high 
within  him. 

"Uy  fair  cousin,"  said  he,  in  aa  altered  and  serioua 
tone,  "I  see  somethii^  in  your  spirit  kindred  to  mine; 
and  I  am  glad  that  yours  is  one  of  the  earliest  voices 
which  confirm  my  new  resolves  on  my  return  to  busy 


"  And  those  resolves  I " 

"  Are  an  Englishman's,  —  energetic  and  ambitious." 
"  Alas,  ambition  1    How  many  false  pottnite  are  there 
of  the  great  original  I " 
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Lamley  thought  be  had  founds  clew  to  the  heart  of  hia 
cousin,  and  he  began  to  expatiato,  with  unueual  eloquence, 
OD  the  noblraeea  of  that  daring  sin  which  "  lost  angels 
heaTon."  Florence  listened  to  him  with  attention,  but 
not  with  sympathy.  Lamley  was  deceived.  Hia  was  not 
an  ambition  that  could  attract  the  faetidiouB  but  high- 
souled  idealist.  The  selfishness  of  his  nature  broke  out 
in  all  the  sentiments  that  he  fancied  would  seem  t«  her 
most  elevated.  Place,  power,  titles,  —  all  these  objects 
were  low  and  vulgar  to.  one  who  saw  them  daily  at  her 
feet 

At  a  distance,  tlie  Duke  of continued  from  time 

to  time  to  direct  his  cold  gaze  at  Florence.  He  did  not 
like  her  the  less  for  not  seeming  to  court  him.  He 
had  something  generous  within  him,  and  could  under- 
stand her.  He  went  away  at  last,  and  thought  seriously 
of  Florence  as  a  wife.  Not  a  wife  for  companionship, 
for  friendship,  for  love ;  but  a  wife  who  could  take  the 
trouble  of  rank  off  his  hands,  do  him  honor,  and  raise 
him  an  heir  whom  he  might  flatter  himself  would  be  hIa 
own. 

From  hia  comer  also,  with  dreama  yet  more  vain  and 
daring,  Castruccio  Cesarini  cast  hia  eyes  upon  the  queen- 
like brow  of  the  great  heiress.  Oh,  yes ;  she  had  a  soul, 
—  she  could  disdain  rank  and  revere  genius !  What  a 
triumph  over  De  Montaigne,  Maltrsvers,  all  the  world, 
if  he,  the  n^Iect«d  poet,  could  win  the  hand  for  which 
the  magnates  of  the  earth  sighed  in  vaiu  I  Pure  and 
lofty  ae  he  thought  himself,  it  was  her  birth  and  her  wealth 
which  Cesarini  adored  in  Florence.  And  Lumley,  nearer 
perhaps  to  the  prize  than  either, — yet  still  far  off, — 
went  on  conversing,  with  eloquent  lips  and  sparkling 
eyes,  while  his  cold  heart  was  planning  every  word,  dic- 
tating every  glance,  and  laying  out  (for  the  most  worldly 
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an  often  the  moat  visionaiy)  the  chut  for  a  rojal  road  to 
fortune.  And  Florence  lAacelles,  when  the  ctowd  had 
dispersed  and  she  sought  her  chamber,  forgot  all  three, 
and  with  that  morbid  romance  often  peculiar  to  tboee 
for  whom  £at«  smiles  the  mcwt,  mused  over  the  ideal' 
image  of  the  one  she  cmiid  love,  —  "in  maiden  meditap 
tion  not  fancy-free  ! " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

In  mia  Temuu  halmi  diapendu  Tin«, 
Et  Tslni  pceuaa  fortia  in  ipse  meaa.' 

TheD  might  my  bi«wt  be  lead  witbiii, 

A  thooBBiui  Tolnmee  wonld  be  vritteii  there, 

Eahl  of  Stislcio. 

Ernbst  Haltravers  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation ; 
the  work  which  he  had  deemed  the  crisis  that  wae  to 
make  or  mar  him  was  the  most  brilliantly  saccessful  of 
all  he  had  yet  committed  to  the  public  Certainly, 
chance  did  as  much  for  it  as  merit,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  works  that  become  instantaneously  popular.  We 
may  hammer  away  at  the  casket  with  strong  arm  and 
good  purpose,  and  all  iu  vain,  when  some  morning  a 
careless  stroke  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  and  we 
secure  the  treasure. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  in  the  prime  of  youth,  — 
rich,  courted,  respected,  run  after,  —  that  Ernest  Mai- 
travers  fell  seriously  iU.  It  was  no  active  or  visible 
disease,  but  a  general  irritability  of  the  nerves,  and  a 
languid  sinking  of  the  whole  frame.  His  tabors  began, 
perhaps,  to  tell  against  him.  In  earlier  life  he  had  been 
as  active  as  a  hunter  of  the  chamois,  and  the  hardy  exer- 
cise of  his  frame  counteracted  the  effects  of  a  restless  and 
ardent  mind.    The  change  from  an  athletic  to  a  sedea- 

^  I  had  the  itrength  of  a  madman  to  mj  own  coit,  and  employod 
Aat  itrengtb  in  m;  own  punishment. 
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tory  habit  of  life ;  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  brain  ;  the 
absorbing  passioa  for  knowledge  which  day  and  night 
kept  all  Im  faculties  in  a  atreteh,  —  made  strange  havoc  in 
a  constitution  naturally  etroDg.  The  poor  author!  how 
few  persons  understand,  and  forbear  with,  and  pity  him ! 
He  eelle  his  health  and  youth  to  a  rugged  taskmaeter. 
And,  0  blind  and  selfish  world,  yon  expect  him  to  be  as 
free  of  manner,  and  as  pleasant  of  cheer,  and  as  equal  of 
mood,  as  if  he  were  passing  the  most  agreeable  and 
heal^ful  existence  that  pleasure  could  afford  to  smooth 
the  wrinkles  of  the  mind,  or  medicine  invent  to  r%alat« 
the  nerves  of  the  body  1  But  there  was,  besides  all  this, 
another  cause  that  operated  against  the  successful  man ! 
His  heart  was  too  solitary.  He  lived  without  the  sweet 
household  ties ;  the  connections  and  amities  he  formed 
excited  for  a  moment,  but  possessed  no  charm  to  com- 
fort or  to  soothe.  Cleveland  resided  so  much  in  the 
countiy,  and  was  of  so  much  calmer  a  temperament,  and 
so  much  more  advanced  in  age,  that  with  all  the  friend- 
ship that  subsisted  between  them,  there  was  none  of  that 
daily  and  famUJar  interchange  of  confidence  which  affec- 
tionate natures  demand  as  the  very  food  of  life.  Of  his 
brother  (as  the  reader  will  coqjectore  from  never  having 
been  formally  presented  to  him)  Ernest  saw  but  little. 
Colonel  Maltravers,  one  of  the  gayest  and  handsomest 
men  of  his  time,  married  to  a  fine  lady,  lived  principally 
at  Paris,  except  when,  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  shooting 
season,  he  filled  bis  country  house  with  companions  who 
had  nothing  in  common  with  Ernest :  the  brothers  corre- 
sponded regularly  every  quarter,  and  saw  each  other  once 
a  year,  —  this  was  all  their  intercourse.  Ernest  Afal- 
travers  stood  in  the  world  alone,  with  that  cold  but  anx- 
ious spectre,  —  reputation. 

It  was  late  at  night.     Before  a  table  covered  with  the 
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moDumente  of  eruditioD  and  thought  eat  a  young  maji 
Tith  a  pale  and  worn  countenance.  The  clock  in  the 
room  told  with  a  fretting  distinctness  every  moment  that 
lessened  the  journey  to  the  grave.  There  was  an  anx- 
ious and  expectant  expresBion  on  the  face  of  the  student, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  glanced  to  the  clock,  and  mut- 
tered to  himself.  Was  it  a  letter  from  some  adored  mis- 
trass  —  the  soothing  flattery  from  some  mighty  arbiter  of 
arts  and  letters  —  that  the  young  man  eagerly  awaited  f 
No ;  the  aspirer  was  forgotten  in  the  valetudinarian. 
Ernest  Maltiavers  was  waiting  the  visit  of  his  physician, 
whom  at  that  late  hour  a  sudden  thought  had  induced 
him  to  summon  from  his  rest  At  length  the  well-known 
knock  was  heard,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  physician 
entered.  He  was  one  well  versed  in  the  peculiar  pa- 
diology  of  book  men,  and  kindly  as  well  as  skilful. 

"  My  dear  Ur.  Maltravera,  what  is  this  T  How  are 
we  T  Not  seriously  ill,  I  hope :  no  relapse ;  pulse  low 
and  irregular,  I  see,  but  no  fever.     You  are  nervous." 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  student,  "  I  did  not  send  for  you 
at  this  time  of  night  from  the  idle  fear  or  fretful  caprice 
of  an  invalid.  But  when  I  saw  you  this  morning,  you 
dropped  some  hints  which  have  haunted  me  ever  since. 
Much  that  it  befits  the  conscience  and  the  soul  to  at- 
tend to  without  loss  of  time  depends  upon  my  full 
knowledge  of  my  real  stete.  If  I  understand  you  rightly, 
I  may  have  but  a  short  time  to  live ;  is  it  so  1 " 

"Indeed,"  said  the  doctor,  turning  away  his  face, 
"  you  have  exaggerated  my  meaning.  I  did  not  say  tiiat 
you  were  in  what  we  technically  call  danger," 

"  Am  I  then  likely  to  be  a  &>n^lived  man  1 " 

The  doctor  coughed.  "That  is  uncertain,  my  dear 
young  friend,"  said  be,  after  a  pause. 

"  Be  plain  with  me.     The  plans  of  life  most  be  based 
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upon  sucb  calculations  as  we  can  reasonably  fotm  of  it* 
probable  dnntdon.  Do  not  fancy  tbat  I  am  weak  enough 
or  coward  enough  to  ahrink  from  any  abyss  which  I  have 
approached  unccHuciously ;  I  desire,  I  adjure,  nay,  I  com- 
mand you,  to  be  explicit." 

There  was  an  earnest  and  solemn  dignity  in  his  pa- 
tient's voice  and  manner  which  deeply  touched  and 
impressed  the  good  physician. 

"  I  will  answer  you  frankly,"  said  he ;  "  you  overwork 
the  nerres  and  the  brain.  If  you  do  not  relax,  you  will 
subject  yourself  to  confirmed  disease  and  premature  death. 
For  several  months  —  perhaps  foe  yean  to  come  —  you 
should  wholly  cease  from  literary  labor.  Is  this  a  hard 
sentence  1  You  are  rich  and  young,  —  enjoy  yourself 
while  you  can." 

Ualtraveca  appeared  satisfied,  changed  the  convetea- 
tion,  talked  easily  on  other  matters  for  a  few  minutes ; 
n<»  was  it  till  he  had  dismissed  his  physician  that  he 
broke  forUt  with  the  thoughts  that  were  burning  in 
him. 

"  Oh  I "  cried  he,  aloud,  as  he  rose  and  paced  the  room 
with  rapid  strides;  "now,  when  I  see  before  me  the 
broad  and  luminous  path,  am  I  to  be  condemned  to  halt 
and  turn  aside !  A  vast  empire  rises  on  my  view,  greater 
than  that  of  Ctesara  and  conquerors,  —  an  empire  durable 
and  universal  in  the  souls  of  men,  that  time  itself  cannot 
overthrow ;  and  death  marches  with  me,  side  by  side,  and 
the  skeleton  hand  waves  me  bock  to  the  nothingness  of 
common  men." 

He  paused  at  the  casement ;  he  threw  it  open,  and 
leaned  forth  and  gasped  for  air.  Heaven  was  serene  and 
still,  as  morning  come  coldly  forth  amongst  the  waning 
stars ;  and  the  haunts  of  men,  in  their  thoroughfare  of 
idleness  and  of  pleasure,  were  desolate  and  void.  Nothing, 
save  Nature,  was  awoke. 
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"  And  if,  0  atara  ! "  murmuied  MaltnTets,  from  the 
deptb  of  his  excited  hear^  —  "  if  I  bare  been  msenaible 
ta  70ur  eolemn  beauty ;  if  the  heaven  and  the  earttk  had 
been  to  me  but  as  air  and  clay ;  if  I  were  one  of  a  dull 
and  dim-eyed  herd,  ~—  I  might  live  on,  and  drop  into  the 
grave  from  the  ripeness  of  unprofitable  years.  It  ie  ba- 
cauee  I  yearn  for  the  great  objects  of  an  immortal  being 
that  life  Bhrinks  and  shrivels  up  like  a  scroll.  Away  !  I 
will  not  lieten  to  these  human  and  material  monitors,  and 
consider  life  as  a  thing  greater  than  the  things  that  I 
would  live  for.  My  choice  is  made,  —  glory  ib  more 
persuaaive  than  the  grave." 

He  turned  impatiently  from  the  casement ;  his  eyes 
flashed ;  his  chest  heaved ;  he  trod  the  clumber  with  a 
monarch's  aii.  All  the  calculations  of  prudence,  all  the 
tame  and  methodical  reasonings  with  which,  from  time 
to  time,  he  hod  sought  to  sobei  down  the  impetuous  man 
into  the  calm  machine,  faded  away  before  the  bunt  of 
awful  and  commanding  passions  that  swept  orts  bis  souL 
Tell  a  man  in  the  full  tide  of  hia  triumphs  that  he  beare 
death  within  him,  and  what  crisis  of  thoi^t  can  be 
more  startling  and  more  terrible  1 

Maltravers  had,  as  we  have  seen,  cared  little  for  fiuoe, 
till  fame  had  been  brought  within  his  reach  ;  then,  with 
every  stop  be  took,  aew  Alps  had  arisen.  Each  new  con< 
jectute  brought  to  light  a  new  truth  that  demanded  en- 
forcement or  defence.  Kivaliy  and  competition  chafed 
his  blood,  and  kept  his  faculties  at  their  full  speed.  He 
had  the  generous  race-horse  spirit  of  emulation.  Ever  in 
action,  ever  in  progress,  cheered  on  by  the  earcaems  of 
foes  even  more  than  by  the  applause  of  friends,  the  de- 
sire of  glory  had  become  the  habit  of  existence.  When 
we  have  commenced  a  career,  what  stop  is  there  till  the 
grave  1    "Where  is  the  definite  barrier  of  that  ambition 
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which,  like  the  Eastern  bird,  seeniB  ever  on  the  wing,  and 
never  reste  apon  the  earth  1  Our  names  are  not  settled 
till  our  death  ;  the  ghosts  of  what  we  have  done  are 
made  our  haunting  monitors  —  our  scourging  avengers  — 
if  ever  we  cease  to  do,  or  fall  short  of  the  younger  past. 
Bepoae  is  oblivion;  to  pause  ia  to  unravel  all  the  web 
that  we  have  woven,  until  the  tomb  cloaea  over  ua,  and 
men,  just  when  it  is  too  lat«,  strike  the  fair  balance  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  rivals ;  and  we  are  measured, 
not  by  the  least,  hut  by  the  greatest  Mumphs  we  have 
achieved.  Oh,  what  a  crushii^  sense  of  impotence  cornea 
over  us,  when  we  feel  that  onr  frame  cannot  support  our 
mind ;  when  the  hand  can  no  longer  execute  what  tha 
soul,  actively  as  ever,  conceives  and  desires  I  —  the  quick 
life  tied  to  the  dead  form;  the  ideas  fresh  as  immor- 
tally, gushing  forth  rich  and  golden,  and  tiia  broken 
nerves,  and  the  aching  frame,  and  the  weaiy  eyes ;  the 
Bpirit  athirat  for  liberty  and  heaven,  and  the  damning, 
caking  consciousneea  that  we  are  walled  up  and  prisoned 
in  a  dungeon  that  must  he  onr  hurial-place  Talk  not  of 
freedom;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  to  a  man 
whose  body  ia  the  jail,  whose  infirmities  are  the  lacka  of 
hia  genius  I 

Maltraveis  paused  at  last,  and  threw  himself  on  his 
sofa,  wearied  and  exhausted.  Involuntarily,  and  aa  a 
half -unconscious  means  of  escaping  from  his  conflicting 
and  profitless  emotions,  he  turned  to  several  lettere,  which 
had  for  hours  lain  unopened  on  his  table.  Every  one 
the  seal  of  which  ne  broke,  seemed  to  mock  his  state ; 
every  one  seemed  to  attest  the  felicity  of  his  fortunea. 
Some  beapoke  the  admiriug  sympathy  of  the  highest  and 
the  wisest ;  one  offered  him  a  brilliant  opening  into  pub- 
lic life ;  another  (it  was  from  Cleveland)  was  fraught 
with  all  the  proud  and  rapturoua  approbation  of  a  projdket 
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whose  augoiiea  are  at  last  fulfilled.  At  that  letter  Mai- 
traTBis  sighed  deeply  and  paused  before  he  turned  to 
the  others.  The  last  he  opened  was  in  an  imkflown 
hand,  nor  was  any  name  affixed  to  it.  Like  all  writers 
of  some  note,  Maltravers  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
anonymous  letters  of  praise,  censure,  warning,  and  ex- 
hortation, —  especially  from  young  ladies  at  boarding- 
schools,  and  old  ladies  in  tiie  countiy ;  but  there  was 
that  in  the  first  sentences  of  the  lettei  which  he  now 
opened  with  a  careless  hand,  that  riveted  his  attention. 
It  was  a  small  and  beantifol  handwriting,  yet  the  let- 
ters were  more  clear  and  bold  than  they  usually  are 
in  feminine  coligraphy, 

"Ernest  Ualttaven,"  began  this  singnlai  effusion, 
"have  you  weighed  yourself)  Are  you  aware  of  your 
capacities  t  Do  you  feel  that  for  you  there  may  be  a 
more  daczling  repubtion  than  that  which  appears  to  con- 
tent you  1  You  who  seem  to  penetrate  into  the  subUest 
windings  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  have  examined 
nature  as  through  a  glass ;  you,  whose  thoughts  stand 
forth  like  armies  marshalled  in  defence  of  truth,  bold 
and  dauntless,  and  without  a  stain  upon  their  glittering 
armor,  —  are  you,  at  your  age,  and  with  your  advantages, 
to  bury  yourself  amidst  books  and  scrollal  Do  you  for- 
get that  action  is  the  grand  career  for  men  who  think  as 
you  doT  Will  this  word-weighing  and  pictuie-writiug, 
the  cold  eulogies  of  pedants,  the  listiess  praises  of  lit«Tary 
idlers,  content  oil  the  yearnings  of  your  ambition  T  You 
were  not  made  solely  for  the  closet;  'The  Dreams  of 
Pindus  and  the  Aonian  Maids'  cannot  endure  through 
the  noon  of  manhood.  Yon  are  too  practical  for  the 
mete  poet,  and  too  poetical  to  sink  into  the  dull  tenor  of 
a  learned  Ufe.  I  have  never  seen  you,  yet  I  know  you, 
—  I  read  your  spirit  in  your  page;  that  aspiration  for 
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sometJiing  better  and  greater  than  the  great  and  the  good, 
which  colors  all  your  paaeionate  revelations  of  jouiself 
and  others,  cannot  be  satisfied  merely  by  ideal  images. 
You  cannot  be  conteated,  as  poets  and  historiane  mostly 
are,  by  becoming  great  only  from  delineating  great  men, 
or  imagining  great  events,  or  describing  a  great  era.  Is 
it  not  worthier  of  yon  to  be  what  you  fancy  of  relate  t 
Awake,  Maltravers,  awake  I  Look  into  your  hearty  and 
feel  your  proper  destinies.  And  who  am  I  that  thus 
address  you  t  A  woman  whose  soul  is  filled  with  you ; 
a  woman  in  whom  your  eloquence  has  awakened,  amidst 
frivolous  and  vain  circles,  the  sense  of  a  new  existence ; 
a  woman  who  would  make  you,  yourself,  the  embodied 
ideal  of  your  own  thoughts  and  dreams,  and  who  would 
ask  from  earth  no  other  lot  than  that  of  following  you  on 
the  road  of  fame  with  the  eyes  of  her  heart.  Mistake 
me  not :  I  repeat  that  I  have  never  seen  you,  zior  do  I 
wish  it;  you  might  be  other  than  I  imagine,  and  I  should 
lose  an  idol,  and  be  left  without  a  worship.  I  am  a  kind 
of  visionary  Bosicrucian :  it  is  a  spirit  that  I  adore,  and 
not  a  being  like  myself.  Ton  imagine,  perhaps,  that  I 
have  some  purpose  to  serve  in  this.  I  have  no  object 
in  administering  to  your  vanity ;  and  if  I  judge  you 
rightly,  this  letter  ia  one  that  might  make  you  vain  ytith- 
out  a  blush.  Oh,  the  admiration  that  does  not  spring 
from  holy  and  profound  sources  of  emotion,  —  hovr  it 
saddens  us  or  disguste  I  I  have  had  my  share  of  vulgar 
honiE^e,  and  it  only  makes  me  feel  doubly  alone.  I  am 
richer  than  you  are ;  I  have  youth ;  I  have  what  they 
call  beauty.  And  neither  riches,  youth,  nor  beauty  ever 
gave  me  the  silent  and  deep  happiness  I  experience  when 
I  think  of  you.  This  is  a  worship  that  might,  I  repeat, 
well  make  even  you  vain.  Think  of  these  words,  I  im- 
plore you.     Be  worthy,  not  of  my  thoughts,  but  ol  the 
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shape  in  which  they  represent  you ;  and  every  ray  ol 
^ory  that  surrounds  you  will  brighten  my  own  way,  and 
inspire  me  with  a  kindred  emulation.  FarewelL  I  may 
write  to  you  again,  but  you  will  never  discover  me ;  and 
in  life  1  pray  that  we  may  never  meet  I  " 
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Sine  nw  Tkdram  tMnpns  oe  quod  dsm  mild 

T«B. 

"I  can't  think,"  said  one  of  a  gcnup  of  young  men, 
loitering  by  the  etope  of  a  clab-hoiue  in  St.  James's 
Street,  —  "I  can't  think  whaX  has  cbanceJ  to  Maltravers. 
Do  you  obserre  (as  he  walks  —  there :  the  other  side  of 
the  way)  how  much  he  is  altered  T  He  stoops  like  an 
old  man,  and  hardly  ever  lifts  his  eyes  from  the  gTOUDd. 
He  certainly  seems  sick  and  sad." 

"  Writing  books,  I  suppose." 

"  Or  privately  married." 

"  Or  growing  too  rich,  — rich  men  an  always  unhappy 
beings." 

"  Ha,  Ferrers,  how  are  you  t " 

"  So,  BO  I    What  'a  the  news  T "  replied  Lumley. 

"Rattler  pays  forfeit." 

"Ohl  but  in  political" 

"  Hang  politics  I    Are  you  turned  politician  1 " 

"  At  my  age  what  else  is  there  left  to  do  I " 

"  I  thought  so,  by  your  hat ;  all  politicians  sport  odd- 
looking  bats :  it  is  very  remarkable,  but  that  is  the  great 
symptom  of  ttie  disease." 

>  SnSw  me  to  emph>;  m;  spare  time  in  >oine  kipd  of  lalwr. 
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"  My  bat  I  —  m  it  odd  I "  said  Feneis,  taking  off  the 
commoditj  io  question,  and  seriously  raguding  it 

"  Why,  who  ever  saw  auch  a  hnm  1" 

*'  Glad  you  think  so." 

"Why,  Ferrers t" 

"  Because  it  is  a  prudent  policy  in  this  counby  to  sur- 
render something  trifling  up  to  ridicule.  If  people  can 
abuse  your  hat  or  your  carriage,  or  the  shape  of  your 
nose,  or  a  wart  on  your  chin,  they  let  slip  a  thousand 
more  important  matters.  Tis  the  wisdom  of  the  camel- 
driver,  who  gives  up  his  gown  for  the  camel  to  trample 
on,  that  he  may  eacape  himselL" 

"  How  droll  you  are,  Ferrers !  Well,  I  shall  turn  in 
and  read  the  papers ;  and  you  —  " 

"  Shall  pay  my  visits,  and  rejoice  in  my  bat." 

"  Oood-day  to  yon ;  by  the  bye,  your  friend  MaltiaTeis 
has  just  passed,  looking  thoughtful,  and  talkii^  to  himself. 
What  'e  the  matter  with  him  I " 

"t^mentiDg,  perhaps  that  he  too  does  not  wear  an 
odd  hat  for  gentlemen  like  you  to  laugh  at,  and  leave  the 
test  of  him  in  peace.     Good-day." 

On  went  Ferrers,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the  Mall 
of  the  Park.     Here  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Templeton. 

"Well,  Lumley,"  said  the  latter  (and  it  may  be  here 
remarked  that  Mr.  Templeton  now  exhibited  towanla  his 
nephew  a  greater  respect  of  manner  and  tone  than  he  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  observe  before),  —  "  well,  Lumley, 
and  have  you  seen  Lord  Saxingham  t " 

"  I  have,  sir ;  and  I  regret  to  say  — * 

"I  thought  so, — I  thought  it,"  interrupted  Temple- 
ton: "no  gratitude  in  public  men,  —  no  wish,  in  high 
place,  to  honor  virtue  !  " 

"  Pardon  me ;  Lord  Saxingham  declares  that  be  should 
be  delighted  to  forward  your  views,  —  that  no  man  more 
deserves  a  peerage ;  but  that  —  " 
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"  Oh,  yea ;  always  '  buU  /' " 

"But  that  there  are  ao  many  claimants  at  present 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy ;  and  —  and — but  I  feel 
I  ought  not  b)  go  on." 

"  Proceed,  sir,  I  beg," 

"  Why,  then,  Lord  Saxingham  is  (I  must  be  frank)  a 
man  who  has  a  great  regard  for  his  own  family.  Tour 
marriage  (a  source,  my  dear  uncle,  of  the  greatest  gratifi- 
cation to  m«)  cute  off  the  probable  chance  of  your  fortone 
and  title,  if  you  acquire  the  latter,  descending  to  — " 

"Yourself  I"  put  in  Templeton,  diyly.  "Tour  lela- 
tioD  seems,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  discovered  how  . 
dear  your  interests  are  to  him." 

"For  me  individually,  sir,  my  relation  does  not  caie 
a  rush ;  but  he  cares  a  great  deal  for  any  member  of  his 
house  being  rich  and  in  hi^  station.  It  increases  the 
range  and  credit  of  his  connections ;  and  Lord  Saxingham 
is  a  man  whom  connections  help  to  keep  great.  To  be 
plain  with  you,  he  will  not  stir  in  this  business,  because 
he  does  not  see  how  Ms  kinsman  is  to  be  benefited,  vt 
his  house  strengthened." 

"  Public  virtue  I "  exclaimed  Templeton. 

"  Virtue,  my  dear  uncle,  is  a  female.  As  long  as  ihe  is 
private  property,  she  is  excellent ;  but  public  virtue,  like 
any  other  pubUc  lady,  is  a  common  prostitute." 

"  Pshaw  I "  grunted  Templeton,  who  was  too  much  out 
of  humor  to  read  his  nephew  the  lecture  he  might  other- 
wise have  done  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  simile ;  for 
Mr.  Templeton  was  one  of  those  men  who  hold  it  vicious 
to  talk  of  vice  as  existing  in  the  world:  he  was  very 
much   shocked   to  hear  anything  caUed   by  ite   proper 

"  Has  not  Mrs.  Templeton  some  connectionB  that  may 
be  useful  to  yout" 
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"  No,  six  1 "  cried  the  uncle,  in  a  voice  of  ^iiindBr. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  it,  ~  bat  we  cannot  expect  all  things. 
You  have  married  for  love ;  you  have  a  happy  home,  a 
charming  wife,  —  this  is  better  than  a  title  and  a  fine 
lady." 

"  Mr.  Lumley  Ferren,  yon  must  apare  me  your  conao- 
latifms.     My  wife  —  " 

"  Lovea  you  dearly,  I  dareeay,"  aaid  the  imperturbable 
nephew.  "  She  has  so  much  sentiment,  is  so  fond  of 
poetry.  Oh,  yee ;  she  must  love  <Hie  who  haa  done  so 
much  for  her." 

"  D<me  BO  much ;  what  do  yon  mean  t " 

"  Why,  with  your  fortune,  your  station,  your  just  am- 
bition,— you,  who  might  hare  married  any  one;  nay, 
by  remaining  unmarried,  have  conciliated  all  my  inter- 
ested, selfish  relations  —  hang  them  I  —  you  have  mar- 
ried a  lady  without  connections;  and  what  more  could 
you  do  for  her  1 " 

"  Pooh,  pooh  1  you  don't  know  all." 

Here  Templeton  stopped  abort,  as  if  about  to  say  too 
much,  and  frowned;  then,  after  a  pauae,  he  resumed, 
'■  Lumley,  I  have  married,  it  is  true.  Ton  may  not  be 
my  heir,  but  I  will  make  it  up  to  you,  —  that  is,  if  you 
deserve  my  affection." 

"  My  dear  unc —  " 

"  Don't  interrupt  me ;  I  have  projects  for  you.  Let 
our  interests  be  the  same.  The  title  may  yet  descend  to 
you.  I  may  have  no  male  ofispring ;  meanwhile,  draw 
on  me  to  any  reasonable  amount^  —  young  men  have  ex- 
penses, — but  be  prudent,  and  if  you  want  to  get  on  in 
the  world,  never  let  the  world  detect  yon  in  a  scrape. 
There,  leave  me  now." 

"  My  best,  my  heartfelt  thanks  I " 

"  Hush  I  sound  Lord  Sazingham  again ;  I  must  and 
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will  have  thia  bawble :  I  have  set  my  heart  on  it."  So 
saying,  Templeton  waved  away  hia  nephew,  and  musingly 
pnitraed  his  path  towards  Hyde  Park  Corner,  wh^«  his 
carriage  awaif«d  him.  As  soon  aa  he  entered  faia  de> 
mesnes,  he  saw  his  wife's  daughter  running  across  the 
lawn  to  greet  him.  His  heart  softened :  he  checked  the 
eaniage  and  descended  ;  he  caressed  her ;  he  played  with 
her;  he  Uughed  as  she  laughed.  No  parent  conld  be 
more  fond. 

"  Lnmley  Fenera  has  talent  to  do  me  honor,"  said  be, 
anzionaly,  "  but  his  principles  seem  unatabte.  However, 
surely  that  open  manner  is  the  sign  of  a  good  heart  I " 

Meanwhile,  Ferrers,  in  high  spirits,  took  his  way  to 
Ernest's  bouse.  His  friend  waa  not  at  home,  but  Ferrers 
never  wanted  a  host's  presence  in  order  to  be  at  home 
himself.  Books  were  round  him  in  abundance,  but  Fer- 
rets was  not  one  of  those  who  read  for  amusement.  He 
threw  himself  into  an  easy-choit,  and  began  weaving  new 
meshes  of  ambition  and  intrigue.  At  length  the  door 
opened,  and  Maltravera  entered. 

"Why,  Emeet,  how  ill'you  are  looking!" 

"  I  have  not  been  well,  but  I  am  now  recovering.  As 
physiciana  recommend  change  of  aii  to  ordinary  patients, 
BO  I  am  about  to  try  change  of  habit.  Active  I  must 
be,  — action  is  the  condition  of  my  being;  but  I  must 
have  done  with  books  for  the  present.  You  aee  me  in  a 
new  character." 

"Howl" 

"  That  of  a  public  man ;  1  have  entered  Parliament." 

"  ToQ  aatonish  me  I  I  have  read  the  papers  this 
mimiing.  I  see  not  even  a  vacancy,  much  leas  an 
election." 

"  It  is  all  managed  by  tlie  lawyer  and  the  banker.  In 
other  words,  my  seat  is  a  close  borough." 
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"  No  bore  of  constituents.  I  congratulate  you,  and 
envy.     I  wish  I  were  in  Parliament  myaelf." 

"You!  I  never  fancied  you  bitten  by  the  political 
mania." 

"  Political  I  —  no.  But  it  is  the  moBt  respectable 
way,  with  lack,  of  living  on  the  public.  Better  than 
swindling." 

"A  candid  way  of  viewing  the  question.  But  I 
thought  at  one  time  you  were  half  a  Benthamite,  and 
that  your  motto  was,  'The  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.' " 

"  The  greatest  number  to  me  is  number  one,  I  agree 
with  the  Pythagoreans,  —  unity  is  the  perfect  principle 
of  creation.  Seriously,  how  can  you  mistake  the  princi- 
ples of  opinion  for  the  principles  of  conduct!  I  am  a 
Benthamite,  a  benevotist,  as  a  logician  ;  but  the  moment 
I  leave  the  closet  for  the  world,  I  lay  aside  speculation  for 
others,  and  act  for  myself." 

"You  are  at  least  more  frank  than  prudent  in  these 


"  There  you  are  wrong.  It  is  by  affectii^  to  be  worse 
than  we  are  that  we  become  popular  ;  and  we  get  credit 
for  being  both  honest  and  practical  fellowe.  My  nncle's 
mistake  is  to  be  a  hypocrite  in  words  :  it  rarely  answers. 
Be  frank  in  words,  and  nobody  will  suspect  hypocrisy  in 
your  designs." 

Maltravera  gazed  hard  at  Ferrers ;  something  revolted 
and  displeased  his  high- wrought  Platoniem  in  the  easy  wis- 
dom of  his  old  friend.  But  he  felt,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  that  Ferrers  was  a  man  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and 
he  sighed,  "  I  hope  it  was  for  the  world's  sake." 

After  a  short  conversation  on  indifferent  matters,  Cleve- 
land was  announced  ;  and  Ferrers,  who  could  make  noth- 
ing out  of  Cleveland,  soon  withdrew.  Ferrers  was  now 
becoming  an  economist  in  bis  time. 
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"Mjr  de&T  MaltraTeis,"  said  Clevduid  wb«D  the; 
were  alone,  "  I  am  bo  gbd  to  see  joa ;  for  in  iba  first 
place,  I  r^oice  to  find  ;ou  aie  ext«ndmg  youi  career  of 
usefolnesa." 

"  UsefulnesB,  —  ah,  let  ma  think  so  I  life  is  bo  im- 
cettain  and  so  short  that  we  cannot  too  soon  biing  the 
little  it  can  yield  into  the  great  commonwealth  of  the 
beautiful  or  the  honest;  and  both  belong  to  and  make 
up  the  useful.  But  in  politics,  and  in  a  highly  artificial 
state,  vhat  doubts  beset  us  1  what  darkness  surrounds ! 
If  we  connive  at  abuses,  we  jug^e  with  our  own  reason 
and  integrity;  if  we  attack  them,  —  how  much,  how  fa- 
tally, we  may  derange  that  solemn  and  conventional 
OBDBB  which  is  the  mainspring  of  the  vast  machine  ! 
How  little,  too,  can  one  man,  whose  talents  may  not  be 
in  that  coarse  road,  in  that  mephitic  atmosphere,  be 
enabled  to  effect ! " 

"  He  may  effect  a  vast  deal  even  without  eloquence  or 
labor  ;  he  may  effect  a  vast  deal,  if  he  can  set  one  exam- 
ple, amidst  a  crowd  of  selfish  aspirants  and  heated  fa- 
natics, of  an  honest  and  dispassionate  man.  He  may  effect 
more,  if  he  may  serve  among  the  representatives  of  that 
hitherto  unrepresented  thin^  —  hteiature ;  if  he  redeem, 
by  an  ambition  above  place  and  emolument,  the  character 
for  subservience  that  court-poets  have  obtained  for  let- 
ters ;  if  he  may  prove  that  speculative  knowledge  is  not 
disjoined  from  the  practical  world,  and  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  disinterestedness  that  should  belong  to  learning. 
But  the  end  of  a  ecieutilic  morality  is  not  to  serve  others 
only,  but  also  to  perfect  and  accomplish  our  individual 
selves ;  our  own  souls  are  a  solemn  trust  to  our  own 
lives-  You  are  about  to  add  to  your  experience  of  hu- 
man motives  and  active  men ;  and  whatever  additional 
wisdom  you  ao^uiie  will  become  equally  evident  and 
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equally  uaeful,  no  matter  whether  it  be  communicated 
thtough  action  or  in  booka.  Enough  of  this,  my  dear 
EmsBt.  I  have  come  to  dine  with  you,  and  make  you 
accompany  me  to-night  to  a  house  where  you  will  be  wel- 
come, and  I  tJiink  interested.  Kay,  no  excuses.  I  have 
promised  Lord  Latimer  that  he  shall  make  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  he  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  with  whom 
political  life  will  connect  you." 

And  to  this  change  of  habits,  from  the  closet  to  the 
senate,  had  Maltraveis  been  induced  by  a  state  of  health 
which,  with  most  men,  would  have  been  an  excuse  tar 
indolence.  Indolent  he  could  not  be;  he  had  truly 
Baid  to  Ferrers  that  "action  was  the  condition  of  his 
being."  If  iHonaHT,  with  ite  fever  and  aching  tension, 
had  been  too  aeveie  a  taskmaster  on  the  nerves  and 
biain,  the  coarse  and  homely  pnisuit  of  practical  politics 
would  leave  the  imagination  and  intellect  in  repose,  while 
it  would  excite  the  hardier  qualities  and  gifts,  which 
animate  without  exhausting.  So,  at  least,  hoped  Ual- 
travers.  He  remembered  tiie  profound  saying  in  one  of 
his  favorite  German  authors,  "  that  to  keep  the  mind  and 
body  in  perfect  health,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  habitually 
and  betimes  in  the  common  afiaira  of  men."  And  the 
anonymona  correepoudent,  —  had  her  exhortations  any 
influence  on  his  decision  1  I  know  not.  Bat  when 
Cleveland  left  him,  Maltravers  unlocked  his  desk,  and 
re-perused  the  last  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Un- 
known. The  latt  letter  1 — yes,  those  episties  had  now 
become  frequent. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Le  brinant  d«  votra  esprit  donne  nn  si  f^rand  Mai  k  votra  teint  at  k 
YOs  yeui,  qne  quoiqu'il  semble  que  I'eeprit  ne  doit  tonchra 
que  lea  oreiUas,  il  eat  ponrttuit  certain  que  U  vStre  Alonit  lea 
yeui.  —  Lettrea  de  Madame  de  Slvigni.  ' 

At  Lord  Latimer's  house  were  afisembled  some  hundTeds 
of  those  persons  who  are  rarely  found  together  in  London 
society ;  for  business,  politics,  and  literature  draught  off 
the  most  eminent  men,  and  usually  leave  to  houses  that 
receive  the  wotid  little  better  than  indolent  rank  or  os- 
tentatious wealth.  Even  the  young  men  of  pleasure  turn 
up  theii  noses  at  parties  nowadays,  and  find  society  a 
bote.  But  there  are  some  dozen  or  two  of  houses,  the 
owners  of  which  are  both  apart  from  and  above  the 
fashion,  in  which  a  foreigner  may  see,  collected  under 
the  same  roof,  many  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  hnay, 
thoughtful,  majestic  England.  Lord  Latimei  himself 
had  been  a  Cabinet  minister.  He  retired  from  public 
life  on  pretence  of  ill-health,  but,  in  reality,  because  its 
anxious  bustle  was  not  congenial  to  a  gentle  and  accom- 
plished, but  somewhat  feeble  mind.  With  a  high  repu- 
tation and  an  excellent  cook,  he  enjoyed  a  great  popularity, 
both  with  his  own  party  and  the  world  in  general ;  and 
he  was  the  centre  of  &  small  but  distinguished  circle 
of  acquiuntance,  who  drank  Latimer's  wine,  and  quoted 
Latimer's  sayings,  and  liked  Latimer  much  better,  be- 

1  The  brilliancy  of  yonr  wit  giTes  bo  great  a  Instre  to  yonr  com- 
plexloD  md  your  eyes,  that  though  it  aeema  th»t  wit  should  only 
teach  tbe  ean,  it  is  altogether  certain  that  yonn  duilei  the  eyes. 
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caase,  not  being  author  or  ministor,  he  vas  not  in  their 
way. 

Lord  Latimer  received  Maltravers  with  marked  conr- 
teej,  and  even  deference,  and  invited  him  to  join  hie 
own  whiet-table,  which  waa  one  of  the  highest  compli- 
ments his  lordship  conld  psj'  to  his  intellect  But  when 
his  guest  refused  the  proffered  honor,  the  earl  turned  him 
over  to  the  countess,  as  having  become  the  property  of 
the  womankind,  and  was  soon  immersed  in  his  aspira- 
tions for  the  odd  trick. 

While  Maltravera  was  conversing  with  Lady  Latimer, 
he  happened  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  saw  opposite  to  him  a 
young  ladj  of  such  remarkable  beauty  that  he  could 
BCBTcely  refrain  from  an  admiring  exclamation.  "And 
who,"  he  asked,  recovering  himself,  "is  that  lady)  It  is 
strange  that  even  I,  who  go  so  little  into  the  world,  should 
be  compelled  to  inquire  the  name  of  one  whose  beauty 
must  already  have  made  her  celebrated." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Florence  Lascclles ;  she  came  out  last 
year.  She  is,  indeed,  most  brilliant,  yet  more  so  in  mind 
and  accomplishments  than  face.  I  must  be  allowed  to 
introduce  you." 

At  this  offer,  a  strange  shyness,  and,  as  it  wen,  reluc- 
tant distrust,  seized  Maltraveis,  —  a  kind  of  presentimeut 
of  danger  and  evil.  He  drew  back,  and  would  have 
made  some  excuse,  but  I^y  Latimer  did  not  heed  his 
embarrassment,  and  won  already  by  the  side  of  I^y 
Florence  Loecelles.  A  moment  more,  and  beckoning  to 
Maltravers,  the  countess  presented  him  to  the  lady.  As 
Ve  bowed  and  seated  himself  beside  his  new  acquaintance, 
he  could  not  but  observe  that  her  cheeks  were  suffused 
with  the  most  lively  blushes,  and  that  she  received  him 
with  a  confusion  not  common  even  in  ladies  just  brought 
out,  and  just  introduced  to  "a  lion."    He  was  rather 
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poided  than  flattered  by  these  tokens  of  aa  embanaet- 
ment  somewhat  akin  to  his  own ;  and  the  first  few  sen* 
tencea  of  theif  conreTsatioii  passed  off  with  a  rartaiu 
awkwaidnees  and  leserve.  At  this  moment^  to  the  sur- 
prise, perhaps  to  the  relief,  of  Eraest,  Uiej  were  joined 
by  Lumley  Ferrers. 

"  Ah,  Lady  Flraeoce,  I  kiss  youi  hands ;  I  am 
charmed  to  find  you  acquainted  with  my  friend 
Ualtraveis." 

"  And  Mr,  Ferrers,  what  makes  him  so  late  to-night  t " 
asked  the  fair  Florence,  with  a  sudden  ease  which  rather 
startled  -Mai  travels. 

"A  dull  dinner,  voilA  lout! — I  have  no  other  ex- 
cuse." And  Ferrers,  sliding  into  a  vacant  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  Lady  Florence,  conversed  volubly  and  un- 
ceasingly, as  if  seeking  to  monopolize  her  attention. 

Ernest  had  not  been  so  much  captivated  with  the 
manner  of  Florence  as  he  bad  been  struck  with  her 
beauty ;  and  now,  seeing  her  apparently  engaged  with 
another,  he  rose  and  quietly  moved  away.  He  was  soon 
one  of  a  knot  of  men  who  were  conversii^  on  the  abeorb- 
iag  topics  of  the  day;  and  as  by  degrees  the  exciting 
subject  brought  out  his  natural  eloquence  and  masculine 
sense,  the  talkera  became  listeners,  the  knot  widened 
into  a  circle,  and  he  himself  was  unconsciously  the  object 
of  general  attention  and  respect. 

"And  what  think  you  of  Mr.  Maltravers t "  asked 
Ferrers,  carelessly.  "Does  he  keep  up  yout  expecta- 
tions t" 

Lady  Florence  had  sunk  into  a  reverie,  and  Ferrers 
repeated  his  question. 

"He  is  youI^^^  than  I  imagined  him,  and — and—'* 

"Handsomer,  I  suppose  you  mean." 

"No ;  calmer  and  less  animated." 
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"  He  seems  animated  enough  now,"  said  Ferren ;  "  but 
your  Udy-ljlie  conTenatdon  failed  in  striking  the  Prome- 
thean spark.     '  Lay  that  flattering  unction  to  your  souL' " 

"Ah,  you  are  right,  —  he  must  have  thought  me 
very  —  " 

"Beautifnl,  no  doubt" 

"Beautiful  I  —  I  hate  the  word,  Lamley.  I  wish  I 
were  not  handsome ;  I  might  then  get  some  credit  for 
my  intellect" 

"  Humph  I "  said  Fmtsts,  significantly. 

"Oh,  you  don't  think  so,  sceptic,"  said  Florence, 
shaking  her  head,  with  a  slight  laugh  and  an  altered 
manner. 

"Does  it  matter  what  /  think,"  said  Ferrers,  with  an 
attempted  touch  at  the  sentimental,  "  when  Lord  This 
and  Lord  That  and  Mi.  So-and-8o  and  Count  What- 
d'ye-call-bim  are  all  making  their  way  to  you,  to  dispos- 
sess me  of  my  envied  monopoly  1" 

While  Ferrers  E^Kike,  several  of  the  scattered  loung- 
ers grouped  around  Florence,  and  the  conversation  of 
which  she  was  the  cynosure  became  animated  and  gay. 
Oh,  how  brilliant  she  was,  that  peerless  Florence  I 
Wi<^  what  petulant  and  sparkling  grace  came  wit  and 
wisdom,  and  even  genius,  from  those  ruby  lips  I  Even 
the  assured  Ferrers  felt  his  subtle  Intellect  as  dull  and 
coarse  to  heis,  and  shrank  with  a  reluctant  apprehension 
from  tiie  arrows  of  her  careless  and  prodigal  repartees ; 
for  there  was  a  scorn  in  the  nature  of  Florence  Lascellea 
which  made  her  wit  pain  more  frequently  Uiau  it  pleased. 
Educated  even  to  learning,  courageous  even  to  a  want 
of  feminocy,  she  delighted  to  sport  with  ignorance  and 
pretension,  even  in  the  highest  places ;  and  tbe  lat^h 
that  she  excited  was  like  lightning,  —  no  one  could  divine 
where  next  it  might  falL 
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But  Florence,  though  dreaded  and  unlored,  wu  yet 
courted,  flattered,  aud  the  rage.  For  this  there  were  two 
reasons :  first,  she  was  a  coquette ;  and  secondly,  she  was 
an  heiress. 

Thus  the  talkers  in  the  room  were  divided  into  two 
principal  groupe,  over  one  of  which  Maltravers  may  be 
stud  to  have  presided  ;  over  the  other,  Florence.  As  the 
former  broke  up,  Emeet  was  joined  by  Cleveland, 

"My  dear  cousin,"  said  Florence,  suddenly,  and  in 
a  whisper,  as  she  turned  to  Lumley,  "  your  friend  is 
speaking  of  me,  —  I  see  it  Qo,  I  implore  yon,  and  let 
me  know  what  he  says  t " 

"  The  commission  is  not  flattering,"  said  FerrerB,  al- 
most sullenly. 

"  Hay,  a  commission  to  gratify  a  woman's  curiosity  is 
ever  one  of  the  moet  flattering  embassies  with  which  we 
can  invest  an  able  negotiator." 

"Well,  I  must  do  yoiir  bidding  though  I  disown  the 
favor."  Ferrers  moved  away  and  joined  Cleveland  and 
Bfaltravers. 

"  She  is,  indeed,  beautiful ;  so  perfect  a  contour  I 
never  beheld ;  she  is  the  only  woman  I  ever  saw,  in 
whom  the  aquiline  features  seem  more  classical  than  even 
the  Greek." 

"  So  that  is  your  opinion  of  my  fair  cousin  t "  cried 
Ferrets  ;  "  you  are  caughL" 

"  I  wish  he  were,"  said  Cleveland.  "  Ernest  is  now 
old  enough  to  settle,  and  there  is  not  a  more  daz- 
riing  prize  in  England,  —  rich,  high-born,  lovely,  and 
accomplished." 

"And  what  say  you!"  asked  Lumley,  almost  impa- 
tiently, of  Maltravers. 

"  That  I  never  saw  one  whom  I  admire  more  or  could 
love  less,"  replied  Ernest,  as  ho  quitted  the  rooms. 
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FeiNTS  looked  after  him,  and  muttered  to  himself;  he 
then  rejoined  Florence,  who  presently  roee  to  depart,  and 
taking  Lumley'a  arm,  said,  "  Weil,  I  Be«  my  father  is 
looking  round  for  me ;  and  so  for  onc«  I  will  forestall 
him.  Come,  Lnmley,  let  us  join  him ;  I  know  he  wants 
t«8ee  you. 

"Well,"  said  Florence,  blushing  deeply,  and  almost 
breathless,  as  they  crossed  the  now  half-empty  apart- 
ments. 

"  Well,  my  cousin  t " 

"  Tou  provoke  me,  —  well,  then,  what  said  your 
friend  J" 

"  That  you  deserred  your  reputation  of  beauty,  but  that 
you  were  not  hie  style.    Maltravers  is  in  love,  you  know ! " 

"  In  love  ! " 

"Yes,  a  pretty  Frenchwoman!  quite  romantic,  —  an 
attachment  of  some  years*  standing." 

Florence  turned  away  her  foce,  and  said  no  moie. 

"That's  a  good  fellow,  Lumley,"  said  Lord  Sazing- 
ham ;  "  Florence  is  never  more  welcome  to  my  eyes  than 
at  half-past  one  o'clock  A.  m.,  when  I  associate  her  with 
thoughts  of  my  natural  rest  and  my  unfortunate  carriage- 
horses.  By  the  bye,  I  wish  you  would  dine  with  me 
next  Saturday." 

"  Saturday :  unfortunately,  I  am  engaged  to  my 
uncle." 

"  Oh  I  be  has  behaved  handsomely  to  yon  I " 

"Yes." 

"  Mrs.  Templeton  pretty  well  1 " 

"  I  fancy  sa" 

"  As  ladies  wish  to  be,  etc.  1 "  whispered  his  lordship. 

"  No,  tiiank  Heaven  I " 

"  Well,  if  the  old  man  could  but  make  you  his  heir, 
we  might  think  twice  about  the  title." 
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"  My  dear  lord,  stop  I  one  favor,  —  write  me  a  line  to 
hint  tliat  delicately." 

"  So,  —  no  letters ;  letters  always  get  into  the  papers." 

"But  cautiously  worded,  —  no  danger  of  publicatitHi, 
on  my  honor." 

"  I  'U  think  of  it     Good-night" 
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Erery  man  should  BtriTe  to  be  w  good  aa  poaplUe,  bnt  not  mp- 
poM  hlmMli  to  be  the  oaij  thing  that  ii  good. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Deceit  is  the  ationg  bnt  nibtile  chain  which  nms  through  all  the 
membem  of  k  societj,  and  links  them  together ;  trick  or  be 
bricked,  ■■  the  oltematiTe ;  't  is  the  waj  of  the  world,  and  with- 
out it  iuterconree  would  drop. —  ^nonyMoiu  Writer  o/V 33. 

A  lovely  child  Bhe  wm,  of  looks  Mrene, 

And  motiODB  which  o'er  thiogB  indifferent  shed 

The  grace  and  gentleneaa  from  whence  they  came. 

PbBCT   BTiSBI    ShKLLBT- 


Be  after  honor  huuta,  I  after  lore. 

Ibid. 

LuvLBT  Fbrrbrb  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  world 
who  act  upon  a  profound,  deliberate,  and  organized  sya- 
tem;  he  had  done  so  even  from  a  boy.  "When  he  was 
twenty-one,  he  had  said  to  himself,  "  Youth  is  the  season  for 
enjoyment :  the  triumphs  of  manhood,  the  wealth  of  age, 
do  not  compensate  for  a  youth  spent  in  unpleasurahle 
toils."  Agreeably  to  this  maxim,  he  had  resolved  not  to 
adopt  any  profession ;  and  being  fond  of  travel,  and  of 
a  resUess  temper,  he  had  indulged  abroad  in  all  the  giati- 
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ficationa  that  his  moderate  incoms  could  afford  him  :  ttiat 
iocome  went  farther  oa  the  Contment  than  at  home, 
which  was  another  reaaon  for  the  prolongation  of  his 
travels.  Sov,  when  the  whims  and  passions  of  yonth 
were  sated,  —  and,  ripened  by  a  consummate  and  various 
knowledge  of  mankind,  his  harder  capacities  of  mind  be- 
came developed  and  centred  into  such  ambition  aa  it 
was  his  nature  to  conceive,  —  he  acted  no  less  upon  a 
regular  and  methodical  plan  of  conduct,  which  he  carried 
into  details.  He  had  little  or  nothing  within  himself  to 
cross  his  cold  theories  by  contradictory  practice ;  for  he 
was  curbed  by  no  principles,  and  regulated  but  by  few 
tastes ;  and  our  tastes  are  often  checks  as  powerful  as  our 
principles.  Looking  round  the  English  world,  Ferrers 
saw  that,  at  his  age  and  with  an  equivocal  position,  and 
no  chances  to  throw  away,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  cast  off  all  attributes  of  the  character  of  the  wan- 
derer and  the  garden. 

"  There  is  notiiing  respectable  in  lodgings  and  a  cab," 
said  Ferrers  to  himself,  —  that  "  teif"  was  his  grand  c<m- 
fidant !  —  "  nothing  stationary.  Such  are  the  appliances 
of  a  here-to-day-gone-to-morrow  kind  of  life.  One  never 
looks  substantial  till  one  pays  rates  and  taxes,  and  has  a 
bill  wiUi  one's  butcher." 

Accoidin^y,  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody.  Fer- 
rets took  a  long  lease  of  a  lai^e  house,  in  one  of  those 
quiet  streets  that  proclaim  the  owners  do  not  wish  to  be 
made  by  fashionable  situations,  — streets  in  which,  if  you 
have  a  large  house,  it  is  supposed  to  be  because  yon  can 
afford  one.  He  was  very  particular  in  its  being  a  respec- 
table street;  Great  Qeorge  Btieet,  Westminster,  was 
the  one  he  selected. 

No  frippery  or  bawbles,  common  to  the  mamrions  of 
young  bachelors,  —  no  buhl,  and  marquetrie,  and  S4vi«a 
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china,  and  cabinet  pictures,  —  distinguiahed  the  la^e, 
dingy  drawing-rooma  of  Lomley  Farrera.  He  bought  all 
the  old  furniture  a  bargain  of  the  late  tenant,  —  tea-colored 
chintz  curtaina,  and  chaira  and  aofaa  that  wen  Teuerable 
and  solemn  with  the  accomulated  duat  of  twenty-five 
yeaiB.  The  only  things  about  which  he  was  porticnlar 
were  a  very  long  dining-table  that  would  hold  four  and 
twenty,  and  a  new  mahogany  aideboard.  Somebody 
asked  him  why  he  cared  about  such  articles.  "I  don't 
know,"  aaid  he,  "  but  I  obaerve  all  reapectable  family-men 
do  ;  there  muat  be  something  in  it.  I  shall  discover  the 
secret  by-and-by." 

In  this  house  did  Mr.  Ferrers  ensconce  himself  wilb 
two  middle-aged  maid-aervanta,  and  a  man  out  of  lirery, 
whom  he  chose  from  a  multitude  of  candidatee  because 
the  man  looked  eapecially  well  fed. 

Having  thus  settled  himself,  and  told  every  one  that 
the  lease  of  his  house  was  for  sixty-three  years,  Lumley 
Ferrers  made  a  little  calculation  of  his  probable  expendi- 
ture, which  he  found,  with  good  management,  might 
amount  to  about  one  fourth  more  than  hia  income. 

"  I  ahall  take  the  surplus  out  of  my  capital,"  said  he, 
"  and  try  the  experiment  for  five  years ;  if  it  dont  do, 
and  pay  ma  profitably,  why,  then,  either  men  are  not  to 
be  lived  upon,  or  Lumley  Ferrera  ia  a  much  duller  dog 
than  he  Ihinka  himself  I " 

Mr.  Ferrers  had  deeply  studied  the  character  of  his 
uncle,  as  a  prudent  speculator  studies  the  qualities  of  a 
mine  in  which  he  means  to  invest  his  capital,  and  much 
of  his  present  proceedings  was  intended  to  act  upon  the 
uncle  aa  well  as  upon  the  world.  He  saw  that  the  more 
he  could  obtain  for  himaelf,  —  not  a  noisy,  social,  faah- 
ionable  reputation,  but  a  good,  sober,  substantial  one,  — 
the  more  highly  Mr.  Templeton  would  consider  him,  9*'i 
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the  more  likely  he  wm  to  be  made  hia  nude's  heir, — 
Chat  is,  provided  Mrs.  Templeton  did  not  supenede  the 
nepotal  parasite  by  indigeiious  olive-branches.  This  Isat 
apprehension  died  awe-y  as  time  passed,  and  no  signs  of 
fertility  appeared.  And,  accoidingly,  Ferrers  thought  he 
might  prudfflitly  hasard  more  upon  the  game  on  vhich 
he  nov  ventured  to  rely.  There  was  one  thing,  however, 
that  greatly  disturbed  his  peace  :  Mr.  Templeton,  though 
harsh  and  austere  in  his  manner  to  his  wife,  was  evidently 
attached  to  her ;  utd,  above  all,  he  cherished  the  fondest 
Bffecti<Ki  for  hie  danghter-in4aw.  He  was  as  anxious  for 
her  health,  her  education,  her  little  childish  enjoyments, 
•s  if  he  had  been  not  only  her  parent,  but  a  very  doting 
one.  He  could  not  bear  her  to  be  crossed  or  thwarted. 
Mr.  Templeton,  who  had  never  spoiled  anything  before, 
not  even  an  old  pen  (so  careltkl  and  calculating  and 
methodical  was  he),  did  his  best  to  spoil  this  beautiful 
child,  whom  he  could  not  even  have  the  vain  luxury  of 
thinking  he  had  produced  to  the  admiring  world.  Softly, 
exquisitely  lovely  was  that  little  girl ;  and  every  day  she 
increased  in  the  charm  of  her  person,  and  in  the  caressing 
fascination  of  her  childish  ways.  Her  tamper  was  so 
sweet  and  docile  that  fondness  and  petting,  however  in- 
judiciously exhibited,  only  seamed  yet  more  to  bring  out 
the  colors  of  a  grateful  and  tender  nature.  Perhaps  the 
measured  kindness  of  more  reserved  affection  might  have 
been  the  true  way  of  spoiling  one  whoee  inrtincta  were 
all  for  exacting  and  returning  love.  She  was  a  plant 
that  suns  less  warm  might  have  nipped  and  chilled ;  but 
beneath  an  uncspricious  and  unclouded  sunshine,  she 
sprang  np  in  a  luxurious  bloom  of  heart  and  aweetjiees 
of  dispoeition. 

Every  one,  even   those  who  did  not  generaUy  like 
children,  delighted  in  this  charming  creature,  excepting 
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only  Mr.  Liuiile3r  Ferren.     But  that  gentlemaD,  lew  mild 
than  Pope's  NarciaBa,  — 

"  To  moke  a  wash,  bad  gladly  stewed  the  child  I " 

H«  bad  aeen  how  tot;  common  it  is  for  a  rich  man, 
married  late  in  life,  to  leave  everything  to  a  young  widow 
and  her  children  by  her  former  marri^je,  when  once  at- 
tached to  the  latter ;  and  he  sensibly  felt  that  he  himself 
had  but  a  slight  hold  over  Tempteton  by  the  chain  of  the 
affections.  He  resolved,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible 
to  alienate  his  uncle  ^m  hia  young  wife,  —  trosting 
that  as  the  influence  of  the  wife  was  weakened,  that  of 
the  child  would  be  lesaened  also ;  and  to  laise  in  Teinple- 
ton'a  vanity  and  ambition  an  ally  that  might  supply  to 
himself  the  want  of  love.  He  pursued  his  twofold 
scheme  with  masterly  art  and  address.  He  first  sought 
to  secure  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  melancholy 
and  gentle  mother ;  and  in  this  —  for  she  was  peculiarly 
unsuspicious  and  inexperienced  —  he  obtained  signal  and 
complete  success.  His  frankness  of  manner,  his  deferen- 
tial attention,  the  art  with  which  he  warded  off  from  her 
the  spleen  or  ill-humor  of  Mr.  Templeton,  the  cheerful- 
ness that  his  easy  gayety  threw  over  a  very  gloomy  hoose, 
made  the  poor  lady  hail  his  visits  and  trust  in  his  friend- 
ship^ Perhaps  she  was  glad  of  any  interruption  to  tiie-A- 
tiu*  with  a  severe  and  ungenial  husband,  who  had  no 
^mpathy  for  the  sorrows,  of  whatever  nature  they  might 
be,  which  preyed  upon  her,  and  who  made  it  a  point  of 
morality  to  find  fault  wherever  he  could. 

The  next  step  in  Lumley's  policy  was  to  arm  Temple- 
ton's  vanity  against  his  wife,  by  constantly  refreshing  his 
consciousness  of  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  by  marriage, 
and  the  certainty  that  he  would  have  attained  aU  his 
wishss  had  he  chosen  more  pmdently.    By  perpetually 
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but  moet  judicioualy  nibbing  this  sore  point,  he,  as  it 
were,  fixed  the  irritability  into  Templeton'B  constitution, 
and  it  reacted  on  all  his  thoughta,  aspiring  or  domestic. 
Still,  however,  to  Lumley's  great  surphse  and  resentment, 
while  TempUton  cooled  to  his  wife,  he  only  warmed  to 
her  chUd.  LunUey  had  not  calculated  enough  upon  the 
tiiint  and  craving  for  Affection  in  most  human  hearts; 
and  Templeton,  Uiough  not  exactly  an  amiable  man,  had 
some  excellent  qualities.  If  lie  had  less  sensitively  re- 
garded the  opinion  of  the  world,  he  would  neither  have 
coatiacted  the  vocabulary  of  cant,  nor  sickened  for  a 
peerage :  both  his  affectation  of  saintahip  and  his  gnaw- 
ing deatn  of  rank'  arose  from  aji  extraordinary  and  mor- 
Ud  deference  to  opinion,  and  a  wi^  for  worldly  honon 
and  respect,  which  hi  felt  that  his  mere  talents  could  not 
secure  to  him.  But  he  was,  at  bottom,  a  kindly  man,  — 
charitable  to  the  poor,  considerate  to  hia  servants,  and  had 
within  him  the  want  to  love  and  be  loved,  which  is  one 
of  the  desires  whervwith  the  atoms  of  the  univeTse  ate 
cemented  and  barmoniEed.  Had  Mrs.  Temfdeton  evinced 
low  to  him,  he  might  have  defied  all  Lumle/s  diplomacy, 
been  consoled  foi  worldly  disadvantages,  and  been  a  good 
and  even  uxorious  husband.  But  she  evidently  did  not 
love  him,  though  an  adminble,  patient,  provident  wife ; 
and  her  daughter  did  love  him,  —  love  him  as  well  even 
as  she  loved  her  mother ;  and  the  hard  worldling  would 
not  have  accepted  a  kingdom  as  the  price  of  that  Uttle 
fountain  of  pure  and  evei-re&eahing  tenderness.  Wise 
and  penetrating  as  Lomley  was,  he  never  could  thoroughly 
imderstand  this  weakness,  as  he  called  it,  for  we  never 
know  men  entirely  unless  we  have  com^dete  sympathies 
wUh  men  in  all  their  natural  emotions ;  and  Nature  had 
left  the  workmanship  of  Lumley  Ferrers  unfinished  and 
incomplete,  by  denying  him  the  poasibility'of  caring  for 

anything  but  himiiftlf, 
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His  pkii  for  vinniiig  Templston's  eeteem  and  deference 
was,  bovever,  coffi|iletel3r  triumphant.  He  took  care  that 
uothiiig  in  his  wUnofft  should  appear  "  extravagant ; "  all 
was  sober,  quiet,  and  well  regulated.  He  declared  that 
he  had  bo  managed  as  to  live  within  his  inoontej  am} 
Templeton,  receiving  no  hint  for  money,  nor  aware  that 
Fenera  had  on  the  Continent  consumed  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  means,  believed  him.  Fenera  gave  a  great 
many  dinners,  bat  he  did  not  go  on  that  foolish  plan 
which  has  been  laid  down  hy  persona  who  pretend  to 
know  life,  aa  a  means  of  popularity,  —  he  did  not  profess 
to  give  dinners  better  than  other  people.  He  knew  that 
unless  you  are  a  very  rich  or  a  very  great  man,  no  folly  b 
equal  to  that  of  thinking  that  you  soften  the  hearts  of 
your  friends  by  soaps  A  la  bitqtit,  aiid  Johannisbetg  at  a 
guinea  a  botti&  They  all  go  away,  saying,  "  What  right 
has  that  d  d  fellow  to  give  a  better  dinner  than  we 
do  I  What  horrid  taste  ]   What  ridiculous  presumption  I " 

No  ;  though  Ferrers  himself  was  a  moat  scientific  epi- 
cure, and  held  the  luxury  of  the  palate  at  the  highest 
possible  price,  he  dieted  his  friends  on  what  he  termed 
"  reipedaUe  fare.''  His  cook  put  plenty  of  flour  into  the 
<7stor-sauce ;  cod'e  head  and  shouldeis  made  his  invaria- 
ble fish ;  and  four  aUria,  without  flavor  or  pretence, 
were  duly  suppUed  by  the  pastiy-cook,  and  carefully 
eschewed  by  the  host.  Neither  did  Mr.  Ferrers  affect  te 
bring  about  him  gay  wits  and  brilliant  telkers.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  men  of  substantial  considBration,  and 
generally  took  care  to  be  himself  the  cleverest  person 
present;  while  he  turned  the  conversation  on  serious 
matters  crammed  for  the  occasion,  —  politics,  stocks,  com- 
merce, and  the  criminal  code.  Pruning  his  gayety,  though 
he  retained  his  franknees,  he  sought  to  be  known  as  a 
highly  informed,  painsMking  man,  who  would  be  sure  to 
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rise.  Hia  connections,  and  a  certain  namdwa  chum 
aboat  him,  coosiating  chiefly  in  a  pleasant  countenance, 
a  bold  jet  winning  candor,  and  the  absence  of  all  haiOeur 
01  pretence,  enabled  him  to  assemble  round  this  plain 
table,  which,  if  it  gratified  no  taste,  wounded  no  self-love, 
a  sufficient  number  of  public  men  of  rank,  and  eminent 
men  of  buaiaess,  to  answer  hie  purpoee.  The  situation  be 
had  chosen,  so  near  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  con- 
venient  to  politicians ;  and  by  d^iees  the  large  dingy 
drawing-rooms  became  a  frequent  resort  for  public  men 
to  talk  over  those  thousand  underplots  by  which  a  party 
is  served  or  attacked.  Thus,  though  not  in  Parliament 
himself,  Ferrers  became  insensibly  associated  with  parlia- 
mentary men  and  things ;  and  the  ministerial  party, 
whose  politics  he  espoused,  praised  him  highly,  made  use 
of  him,  and  meant  some  day  or  other  to  do  something  for 
him. 

While  the  career  of  this  able  and  unprincipled  man 
thus  opened,  - —  and  of  course  tlie  opening  was  not  made 
in  a  day,  —  Ernest  Maltravers  was  ascending,  by  a  rough, 
thorny,  and  encumbered  path,  to  that  eminence  on  which 
the  monuments  of  men  are  built.  His  success  in  public 
life  was  not  brilliant  nor  sudden.  For  thoQgh  he  had 
eloquence  and  knowledge,  he  disdained  all  oratorical  de- 
vices I  and  though  be  had  passion  and  enei^,  he  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  warm  partisan.  He  met  with  much 
envy  and  many  obstacles ;  and  the  gracious  and  buoyant 
sociality  of  temper  and  manners  that  bad,  in  early  youth, 
made  him  the  idol  of  his  contemporaries  at  school  or  col- 
lege, had  long  since  faded  away  into  a  cold,  settled,  and 
lofty  though  gentle  reserve,  which  did  not  attract  towarde 
him  the  animal  spirits  of  the  herd.  But  though  he  spoke 
seldom,  and  heard  many,  with  half  his  powers,  more  en- 
thusiastically cheered,  he  did  not  fail  of  commanding 
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attendoD  and  reelect ;  aod  though  no  darling  of  cliques 
and  partiea,  yet  in  ^t  great  body  of  the  people  who 
were  ever  the  audience  and  tribunal  to  which,  in  letters 
or  in  politics,  Maltiavers  appealed,  there  was  ■  silently 
growing  up,  and  spreading  wide,  a  belief  in  his  upright 
intentionB,  his  unpurchasable  honor,  and  hia  correct  and 
well-considered  views.  He  felt  that  his  name  was  safely 
inreflted,  though  the  return  for  the  capital  was  slow  and 
moderate.     He  was  contented  to  abide  hie  time. 

Every  day  he  grew  more  attached  to  that  only  true 
philosophy  which  makes  a  man,  as  far  as  the  world  will 
permit^  a  world  to  himself;  and  from  the  height  of  a 
tranquil  and  serene  self-esteem,  he  felt  the  sun  shins 
above  him  when  malignant  clouds  spread  sullen  and 
.  tmgenial  below.  He  did  not  despise  or  wilfully  shock 
opinion,  neither  did  he  fown  upon  and  flatter  it.  Where 
he  thought  the  world  should  be  humored,  he  humored ; 
where  contemned,  he  contemned  it.  There  ate  many 
cases  in  which  an  honest,  well-educated,  high-hearted  in- 
dividual is  a  much  better  judge  than  the  multitude  of 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong ;  and  in  these  matters 
he  is  not  wortii  three  straws  if  he  suffer  the  multitude  to 
bully  or  coax  him  out  of  his  judgment.  The  public,  if 
you  indulge  it,  is  a  most  damnable  goedp,  thrusting  its 
nose  into  people's  concerns,  where  it  has  no  right  to  make 
or  meddle ;  and  in  those  things  where  the  public  is  im- 
pertinent, Maltravers  scorned  and  resisted  its  interference 
as  haughtily  as  he  would  the  interference  of  any  insolent 
member  of  the  insolent  whole.  It  was  this  mixture  of 
deep  love  and  profound  respect  for  the  eternal  people, 
and  of  calm,  pasdonless  disdain  for  that  capricious  chatla- 
ton,  the  momentary  ptbuo,  which  made  Ernest  Mal- 
travers an  original  and  aolitery  thinker,  and  an  actor,  in 
reality  modest  and  benevolent^  in  appearance  arrogant 
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and  unsociGtL  "Pauperism,  in  contradiatiitctioii  to  por- 
ertj,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "is  the  dependence  npon 
other  people  for  -exifitence,  not  on  our  own  axertiona ; 
there  is  a  moral  pauperism  in  the  man  who  is  dependent 
OD  others  for  that  support  of  moral  life,\r- Belf-respect" 

Wrapped  in  this  philosophy,  he  pursued  his  haughty 
and  lonesome  way,  and  felt  tbat  in  the  deep  heart  of 
mankind,  when  prejudices  and  envies  should  die  off,  there 
would  be  a  sympathy  witli  his  motives  and  his  career. 
So  far  OS  his  own  health  was  concerned,  Uie  experiment 
had  answered.  No  mere  drudgery  of  business  —  late 
hours  and  dull  speeches  —  can  produce  the  dread  exhaus- 
tion which  follows  the  efforts  of  the  soul  to  mount  into 
the  higher  air  of  severe  thought  or  intaose  imagination. 
Those  faculties  which  had  been  over-stained  now  lay  fal- 
low, and  the  frame  rapidly  reguned  its  tone.  Of  private 
comfort  and  inspiration,  finest  knew  but  littie.  Ho 
gradually  grew  estranged  from  his  old  friend  Ferrets,  as 
their  habits  became  opposed.  Cleveland  lived  more  and 
more  in  the  country,  and  was  too  well  satisfied  with  his 
quondam  pupil's  course  of  life  and  progresBive  reputation 
to  trouble  him  with  exhortation  or  advice.  Cesarini  had 
grown  a  lit«iaiy  lion,  whose  genius  was  vehemently  lauded 
by  all  tiia  reviews,  —  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which 
induces  us  to  praise  foreign  singers  or  dead  men :  we 
must  praise  HOmething,  and  we  don't  like  to  praise  those 
who  jostle  ourselves.  Cesarini  bad  Uierefoie  grown  pro- 
digiously conceited,  —  swore  that  England  was  the  only 
country  for  true  merits  and  no  loi^r  concealed  his  jeal- 
ous anger  at  the  wider  celebrity  of  Maltravers.  Ernest 
saw  him  squandering  away  bis  substance,  and  prostituting 
bis  talents  to  drawing-room  trifles,  with  a  compassionat« 
sigh.  He  sought  to  warn  him  ;  but  Cesarini  listened  to 
him  with  such  impatience  that  he  resigned  the  office  of 
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monitor.  He  wrote  to  De  Montaigne,  who  succeedad  no 
better.  Ceeaiini  vea  bent  on  playing  bia  own  game ; 
and  to  one  game,  without  a  metaphor,  he  had  at  laat 
come.  Hia  craving  for  excitement  vented  itself  at  hasaid, 
and  his  remainii^  guineas  melt«d  daily  away. 

But  De  Montaigne's  letters  to  Maltraveis  consoled  him 
for  the  loss  of  less  congenial  friends.  The  Frenchnmn 
was  DOW  an  eminent  and  celebrated  man;  and  his  ap- 
preciation of  Maltravers  was  sweeter  to  the  latter  than 
would  have  been  Uie  huzzas  of  crowds.  But,  all  this 
while,  bis  vanity  was  pleased  and  hia  curiosity  roused  by 
the  continued  correspondence  of  bis  unaeen  Egeria.  That 
correspondence  (if  so  it  may  be  called,  being  all  on  one 
side)  had  now  gone  on  foi  a  considerable  time,  and  he 
was  still  wholly  unable  to  discover  the  author  ■  its  tone 
had  of  late  altered :  it  had  become  more  sad  and  sub- 
dued ;  it  spoke  of  the  hollownese  as  well  as  the  rewards  of 
fame,  and  with  a  touch  of  true  womanly  sentiment,  often 
hinted  more  at  the  rapture  of  soothing  dejection  than  of 
whiiring  triumph.  In  all  these  letters  there  was  the  unde- 
niable evidence  of  high  intellect  and  deep  feeling ;  they 
excited  a  strong  and  keen  interest  in  Ualtravers,  yet  the  in- 
terest was  not  that  which  made  him  wish  to  discover,  in 
order  ttiat  he  might  love,  the  writer.  They  were  for  the 
most  pait  too  full  of  the  irony  and  bitt«mess  of  a  man'* 
spirit  to  fascinate  one  who  considered  that  gentleness  was 
the  essence  of  a  woman's  strength.  Temper  spoke  in  them 
no  less  than  mind  and  heart,  and  it  was  not  the  sort  of 
temper  which  a  mui  who  loves  women  to  be  womanly 
could  admire. 

"  I  hear  you  often  spoken  of  "  (ran  one  of  these  strange 
epistles),  "and  I  am  almost  equally  angry  whether  fools 
presume  to  praise  or  to  blame  you.  This  miserable  world 
we  live  in,  how  I  loathe  and  disdain  it  I  yet  I  deeii« 
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jrau  to  Berre  and  to  maat«i  it  I  Weak  coDtradiction,  ef- 
feminate  paradox!  Oh,  rather  a  thousand  times  tlutt 
you  vould  fly  from  its  mean  temptationa  and  poor  re- 
wards !  If  the  desert  were  your  dwelling-place  sod  you 
wished  one  minister,  I  could  renounce  all  —  wealth,  flat- 
tery, repute,  womanhood  —  to  serve  you. 

"  I  once  admired  you  for  your  genius.  My  disease  has 
fastened  on  me,  and  I  now  aknost  worship  you  for  your- 
self. I  have  seen  you,  Emest  Maltravers,  — seen  you 
often,  and  when  you  never  suspected  that  these  eyes 
were  ou  you.  Nov  that  I  have  seen,  I  understand  you 
better.  We  cannot  judge  men  by  their  books  and  deeds. 
Posterity  can  know  nothing  of  the  beings  of  the  past.  A 
thousand  books  never  written,  a  thousand  deeds  never 
done,  are  in  the  eyes  and  lips  of  the  few  greater  than 
the  herd.  In  that  cold,  abstracted  gaze,  that  pale  and 
haughty  brow,  I  read  the  disdain  of  obstacles,  which  is 
worthy  of  one  who  is  confident  of  the  goal.  But  my  eyes 
fill  with  tears  when  I  survey  you ;  you  are  sad,  you  are 
alone  t  If  failures  do  not  mortify  you,  suceess  does  not 
elevate.  Oh,  Maltravers,  I,  woman  as  I  am,  and  living 
in  a  narrow  circle,  —  I,  even  I,  know  at  fast  that  to  havede* 
sires  nobler,  and  ends  more  august,  than  others,  is  but  to 
surrender  waking  life  to  morbid  and  melancholy  d 


"  Go  moie  into  the  world,  Maltravers,  —  go  more  into 
the  worid,  or  quit  it  altogether.  Your  enemies  must  be 
met ;  they  accumulate ;  they  grow  strong.  You  are  too 
tranquil,  too  slow  in  your  steps  towards  the  prize  which 
should  be  yours,  to  satisfy  my  impatience,  to  satisfy  your 
frienda.  fie  less  refined  in  your  ambition,  that  you  may 
be  more  immediately  useful.     The  feet  of  clay,  after  all, 
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ure  tha  swiftest  in  the  race.     Even  Lnmle;  Ferrers  will 
outstrip  joa  if  yon  do  not  take  head. 


"  Why  do  I  rua  on  thus  1  Yon  —  you  love  a 
yet  you  are  not  ieas  the  ideal  that  I  could  love,  —  if  I 
ever  loved  any  one.  Vou  lore,  and  yet — well,  no 
matter." 
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Well,  but  thU  b  bdng  oul;  an  ofBciil  uoblemuL  No 
■till  being  k  noblemwi,  and  that's  bis  aim.- 
Writer  c/ 1772. 


Urns  the  alow  ox  vould  gandj  trappings  claim.  —  Hohaox. 

Hr.  Tkmpletoh  had  not  obtained  his  peerage,  and 
though  he  had  met  with  no  direct  refusal,  nor  made  eren 
a  direct  application  to  headquarteis,  he  waa  growing  sul- 
len. He  bad  great  paFliamentary  influence, — not  close 
borough,  illegitimate  influence,  but  very  proper  orthodox 
influence  of  cliaracter,  wealth,  and  bo  forth.  He  could 
retuni  one  member  at  least  for  a  city  ;  he  jx)uld  almoet  re- 
turn one  member  for  a  county ;  and  in  three  boroughs  sjiy 
activity  on  his  part  coold  turn  the  scale  in  a  cloee  con- 
test The  ministers  were  strong,  but  stiU  they  could  not 
afford  to  lose  supporters  hitherto  zealous,  — the  example 
of  desertion  is  contagious.  In  tJie  town  which  Templeton 
had  formerly  represented,  and  which  he  now  almost  com- 
manded, a  vacancy  suddenly  occurred.  A  candidate 
started  on  the  opposition  side  and  commenced  a  canvass; 
to  the  astonishment  and  panic  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Templeton  put  forward  no  one,  and  his  interest 
remained  dormant.    Lord  Saxingham  hurried  to  Luml^. 

1  Hosii!  if  the  sole  talent  which  j^Tespleasnie  of  itMit;  all  thi 
othets  reqoiie  i ' 
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"  My  dear  fellow,  what  is  thist  What  oan  your  uncle 
be  about!  We  ehall  lose  this  place,  — one  of  oar  strong- 
holds.    Bets  run  even." 

"Why,  you  eee,  you  have  all  behaved  very  iU  to 
my  nncle ;  I  am  really  son;  for  it^  bat  I  can  do 
nothing." 

"What  I  this  confounded  peerage!  Will  that  content 
him,  and  nothing  short  of  it  f " 

"  Nothir^." 

"  He  must  have  it,  by  Jov«  I " 

"  And  even  that  may  come  too  late." 

"  Ha  I  do  yon  think  soT  " 

"  Will  you  leave  the  matter  to  me  t " 

"  Certainly ;  you  are  a  monBtrona  clever  fellow,  and  we 
all  esteem  yoa." 

"  Sit  down  and  write  as  I  dictate,  my  dear  lord." 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Saxingham,  seating  himself  at 
Lumley's  enormous  writing-table,  —  "  well,  go  on." 

"'My  dear  Mr.  Templeton — '" 

"Too  familiar,"  said  Lord  Saxingham. 

"Not  a  bit;  go  on." 

"'My  dear  Mr.  Templeton, — We  are  anxioas  to  se- 
cure your  parliamentary  influence  in  C to  the  proper 

quarter,  —  namely,  to  your  own  family,  —  as  the  best 
defenders  of  the  administration  which  jou  honor  by  your 
support  We  wish  signally,  at  the  same  time,  to  express 
our  confidence  in  your  principles,  and  our  gratitude  for 
your  countenance.'" 

"  D^-^-d  sour  countenance  J "  mattered  Lord  Saxingham. 

" '  Accordingly,' "  continued  Ferrers,  " '  as  one  whose 
connection  with  you  permits  the  liberty,  allow  me  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  suffer  our  joint  relation,  Mr.  Ferrers, 
to  be  put  into  immediate  nomination.' " 

Lord  Saxingham  threw  down  the  pen  and  laughed  for 
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two  minutes  wiUiout  c«asiDg.    "  Capital,  Lumle;,  capiUl  I 
Very  odd  I  did  not  think  of  it  before." 

"  Each  man  for  himBell,  and  God  for  us  all,"  letumed 
Lumley,  gravely :  "pray  go  on,  my  dear  lord." 

" '  We  are  Bure  you  could  not  have  a  repreaentatiTO 
that  would  more  faithfully  reflect  your  own  opinions  and 
our  intereate.  One  word  more.  A  creation  of  pe«i8  will 
probably  take  place  in  the  spring,  among  which  I  am 
sure  your  name  would  be  to  his  Majesty  a  grati^ing  ad- 
dition ;  the  title  will,  of  comae,  be  aecuied  to  your  sons, 
and  failing  the  latter,  to  your  nephew. 

" '  With  great  regard  and  respect,  Izuly  yours, 

"'Saxihohan.'" 

"  There,  inscribe  that  '  Private  and  Confidential,'  and 
send  it  ezpTees  to  my  uncle's  villa." 

"It  shall  be  done,  my  dear  Lumley;  and  this  con- 
tents me  as  much  as  it  does  you.  You  are  really  a  man 
to  do  UB  credit    Yon  think  it  will  be  arranged  t " 

"  No  doubt  of  it" 

"Well,  good-day.  Lnmley,  come  to  me  when  it  is 
all  settied.  Florence  is  always  glad  to  see  you ;  she  says 
no  one  amuses  her  more.  And  I  am  sure  that  is  ran 
praise,  for  she  is  a  strange  girl,  —  quite  a  Timim  in 
petticoata." 

Away  went  Lord  Saxingham. 

"  Florence  glad  to  see  me  I "  said  Lumley,  throwing  his 
arms  behind  him,  and  striding  to  and  fro  the  room : 
"  scheme  the  second  begins  to  smile  upon  me  behind  the 
advancing  shadow  of  scheme  one.  If  I  can  but  succeed 
in  keeping  away  other  suitoie  from  my  fair  cousin  until  I 
am  in  a  condition  to  propose  myself,  why,  I  may  carry  off 
the  greatest  match  in  the  three  kingdoms,  Cotarage,  moi* 
jmne  Femrt,  courage /" 
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It  was  late  that  evening  when  Feireis  arrived  at  hia 
tmcle'B  villa.  He  found  Mra.  Templeton  in  the  dnwing- 
loom,  seated  at  the  piano.  He  entered  gentlj  ;  ahe  did 
not  heat  him,  and  continued  at  the  instrument  Her 
voice  was  so  sweet  and  rich,  her  taste  so  pure,  that  Fer- 
rers, who  was  a  good  judge  of  music,  stood  in  delighted 
surprise.  Often  as  he  had  now  been  a  visitor,  even  an 
inmate,  at  the  house,  he  had  never  before  heard  Mrs. 
Templeton  pla;  any  but  sacred  airs,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  popular  songs  of  sentiment.  He  perceived  that  her 
feeling  at  last  overpowered  her  voice,  and  she  paused 
abruptly,  and  turning  round,  hei  face  was  so  eloquent  of 
emotion  that  Ferrers  was  forcibly  struck  by  ita  ezpres- 
sion.  He  was  not  a  man  apt  to  feel  curiosity  for  anything 
not  immediately  concerning  himself;  but  he  did  feel 
curious  about  this  melancholy  and  beautiful  woman. 
There  was  in  her  usual  aspect  that  inexpressible  look  of 
profound  resignation  which  betokens  a  lasting  remem- 
brance of  a  bitter  past :  a  prematurely  blighted  heart 
spoke  in  her  eye^  her  smile,  her  languid  and  joyless  step. 
But  she  performed  the  routine  of  her  quiet  duties  with  a 
calm  and  conscientious  regularity  which  showed  that 
grief  rather  depressed  than  disturbed  her  thought.  If 
her  burden  were  heavy,  custom  seemed  to  have  reconciled 
her  to  bear  it  without  repining ;  and  the  emotion  which 
Ferrers  DOW  traced  in  her  soft  and  harmonious  featni«a  was 
of  a  nature  he  bad  only  once  witnessed  before ;  namely, 
on  the  first  night  he  had  seen  her,  when  poetry,  which  is 
the  key  of  memory,  had  evidently  opened  a  chamber 
haunted  by  mournful  and  tronbled  ghosts. 

"Ah,  dear  madam,"  said  Ferrers,  advancing,  as  he 
found  himself  discovered,  "  I  trust  I  do  not  disturb  you. 
My  visit  is  unseasonable ;  but  my  uncle,  —  where  is  be ) " 

"He  has  been  in  tewn  all  the  morning;  he  said  he 
should  dine  out,  and  I  now  expect  him  every  minute." 
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"  Toa  have  been  endeavoring  to  charm  avajf  the  sense 
of  bis  absence.  Dare  I  ask  you  to  oontiime  to  play  t  It 
ia  seldom  that  I  hear  a  voice  bo  Bweet,  and  skill  so  coo- 
snmmate.  You  must  have  been  instracted  by  the  best 
Italian  masters." 

"  So,"  said  Mrs.  Templeton,  with  a  very  slight  color  in 
her  delicate  cheek,  —  "I  learned  youi%  and  of  one  who 
loved  music  and  felt  it,  but  who  was  not  a  foreigner." 

"  Will  you  sing  me  that  song  again  1  You  give  the 
words  a  beauty  I  never  discovered  in  them ;  yet  they  {as 
well  as  the  music  itself)  are  by  my  poor  ftieud  whom  Mr. 
TempletoD  does  not  like,  —  Maltravers." 

"  An  they  his  also  t "  said  Mis.  Templeton,  with  emo- 
tion ;  "  it  is  strange  I  did  not  know  it.  I  heard  the  air 
in  the  streets,  and  it  struck  me  much.  I  inquired  the 
name  of  the  song  and  bought  it ;  it  b  vety  strange  [ " 

"  What  is  strange ) " 

"That  there  is  a  kind  of  language  in  your  friend's 
music  and  poetry  which  comes  home  to  me,  like  words 
I  have  heard  years  ago  I  la  he  younf^  this  Mr. 
Maltravers  1 " 

"  Yes ;  he  is  still  young." 

"  And,  and  —  " 

Here  Mia.  Templeton  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  her  husband.  He  held  the  letter  from  Lord  Sazing- 
ham ;  it  was  yet  unopened.  He  seemed  moody ;  but 
that  was  common  with  him.  He  coldly  shook  hands 
with  Lumley,  nodded  to  his  wife,  found  fault  with  the 
fire,  and  throwing  himself  into  his  easy-chair,  said,  "So, 
Lumley,  I  think  I  was  a  fool  for  taking  your  advice, 
and  hanging  back  about  this  new  election.  I  see  by  the 
evening  papers  that  there  is  ebortly  to  be  a  creation  of 
peers.  If  I  had  shown  activity  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  might  have  shamed  tbem  into  gratitude." 
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"  I  think  I  was  right,  Bir,"  replied  Lumley;  "public 
men  are  often  alarmed  into  gratitude,  seldom  shamed  inbi 
it  Firm  votes,  like  old  friends,  are  most  valued  when 
we  think  we  are  about  to  looe  them ;  but  what  ia  that 
letter  in  your  hand  t " 

"  Oh,  Borne  begging  petition,  I  Buppoee." 

"Pardon  me ;  it  has  an  official  look." 

Templeton  pat  on  his  spectacles,  raised  the  letter,  ex- 
amined  the  address  and  seat,  hastily  opened  it,  and 
broke  into  an  exclamation  very  like  an  oath :  when  he 
had  concluded,  "Give  me  your  hand,  nephew;  the 
thing  is  settled,  —  I  am  to  have  the  peerage.  Tou  were 
right,  —  ha,  ha !  My  dear  wife,  yon  will  be  my  lady ; 
think  of  that  I  Are  n't  you  glad  t  Why  dont  your  lady- 
ship smile  ?     Where 's  the  child,  —  where  is  she,  I  say  )  " 

"  Gone  to  bed,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Templeton,  half  frightened. 

"  Qone  to  bed !  I  must  go  and  kira  her.  Gone  to 
bed,  has  sho  I  Light  that  candle,  Lumley."  (Hera  Mr. 
Templeton  rang  the  bell.)  "  John,"  said  he,  as  the  ser- 
vant entered,  —  "  John,  tell  James  to  go  the  first  thing 
in  the  mornii^  to  Baxter's,  and  tell  him  not  to  paint  my 
chariot  till  he  hears  from  me.  I  must  go  kiss  the  child, 
—  I  must,  really." 

"  D the  child,"  muttered  Lumley,  as,  after  giving 

the  candle  to  his  uncle,  he  turned  to  the  fire  ;  "  what  the 
deuce  has  she  got  to  do  with  the  matter  I  —  Charming  lit- 
tle girl,  yonrs,  madam  I  how  I  love  her  I  My  uncle 
dotes  on  her,  — ■  no  wonder  ! " 

"  He  is,  indeed,  very,  very  fond  of  her,"  said  Mrs, 
Templeton,  with  a  sigh  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
depth  of  her  heart. 

"  Did  he  take  a  fancy  to  her  before  you  were  married  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  —  oh,  yes,  certiainly." 

"  Her  own  &ther  could  not  be  more  fond  of  her." 
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Mia.  TempletoD  made  no  answer,  but  lighted  hei  can- 
dle, and  wiahing  Liunley  good-night,  glided  from  the 

"  I  wonder  if  my  grave  aunt  and  my  grave  uncle  took 
a  bite  at  the  apple  before  they  bought  Uie  right  of  the 
tree.  It  looks  suBpicions,  —  yet  no ;  it  can't  be  :  tiieie 
is  nothing  of  the  aeducer  or  the  eeductive  about  the  old 
fellow.     It  is  not  likely  —  here  be  comes." 

In  came  Templeton,  and  hie  eyes  were  moist,  and  his 
brow  relaxed. 

"  And  how  is  the  little  angel,  sir  t "  asked  Ferrers. 

"She  kissed  me,  though  I  woke  her  up ;  children  are 
usually  cross  when  wakened." 

"  Are  they  t  —  little  dears  1  Well,  sir,  so  I  was  right, 
then;  may  I  see  the  letter t" 

"  There  it  is." 

Ferrers  drew  his  chair  to  Uie  fire,  and  read  his  own 
production  with  all  the  satis&ution  of  an  anonymous 
author. 

"How  kind  I  bow  considerate!  how  delicately  put  I 
—  a  doable  favor  I  But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  does  not 
express  your  wishes." 

"  In  what  way  t " 

"  Why  —  why,  about  myself." 

"  Tovf — is  there  anything  about  you  in  itt  I  did 
not  observe  that ;  let  me  see." 

"  Uncles  never  selfish  1  —  mem.  for  conunooplace 
book  I "  thought  Ferrers. 

The  uncle  -  knit  his  brows  as  he  reperused  the  letter, 
"This  won't  do,  Lumley,"  said  he,  very  shortly,  when  he 
had  done. 

"  A  eeat  in  Parliament  is  too  much  honor  for  a  poor 
nephew,  then,  air  I  "  said  Lumley,  very  bitterly,  though 
he  did  not  feel  at  all  bitter;  but  it  was  the  proper  tone. 
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"I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  advance  jour  ambi 
tion,  and  yon  will  not  even  lend  a  hand  to  forward  me 
one  atop  in  my  career.  But  forgive  me,  sir ;  I  havo  no 
right  to  expect  it" 

"Lumley,"  replied  Templeton,  kindly,  "jon  mistake 
me.  I  think  much  more  highly  of  yon  than  I  did, — 
much :  then  is  a  ateadioese,  a  aobriety  about  you  moat 
praiseworthy,  and  you  ehall  go  into  Parliament  if  you 

wish  it,  but  not  for  C .     I  will  give  my  interest 

there  to  some  other  friend  of  the  government,  and  in  re- 
turn they  can  give  you  a  treasury  borough.  That  is  the 
same  thing  to  you." 

Lumley  was  agreeably  surprised ;  he  pressed  his 
uncle's  band  warmly,  and  thanked  bim  cordially.  Hr. 
Templeton  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  that  it  was  incon- 
venient and  expensive,  sitting  for  places  where  one's 
&mi]y  was  known,  and  Lumley  fully  subscribed  to  all. 

"  As  for  the  settlement  of  the  peerage,  that  is  all 
right,"  said  Templeton  ;  and  then  be  sank  into  a  reverie, 
from  which  he  broke  joyously,  —  "  yes,  that  is  all  tight. 
I  have  projects,  objects,  —  this  may  unite  them  all ;  noth- 
ing can  be  better.  You  will  be  the  next  lord.  What,  I 
say,  what  title  shall  we  have  I " 

"  Oh,  take  a  sounding  one ;  you  have  very  little 
landed  property,  I  think  T  " 

"  Two  thousand  a  year  in shire,  bought  a  bstgun." 

"  What 's  the  name  of  the  place  1 " 

"  Gmbley." 

"Lord  Grubley !  Baron  Gmbley  of  GTubl8y,^oh, 
atrocious  I    Who  had  the  place  before  you  t" 

"  Bought  it  <d  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  —  very  old  family." 

"  But  sorely  some  old  Norman  once  had  tiie  place  t " 

" Norman,  yes!  Henry  IL  gave  it  .to  his  barber, — 
Bertram  CourvaL" 
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"ThAt'e  iti  that's  it!  Lord  de  Courval : 
coiDcidence  I  —  desceat  from  the  old  line.  Heralds'  Col- 
lege BOOS  settle  all  that.  Lord  de  GouTval  I  —  nothing 
can  sound  better.  There  muEt  be  a  village  or  hamlet 
atill  called  Courval  about  the  property." 

"  I  am  afraid  not     There  is  Coddle  End  I " 

"Coddle  End  I  Coddle  End!  — the  very  thing,  sir, 
th«  very  thing ;  clear  corruption  from  Courvnl  1  Lord 
de  Courval  of  Courval  I     Superb  I     Ua,  hai" 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  Tompleton,  and  he  had  haidly 
laughed  before  aince  he  was  thirty. 

The  relations  sat  long  and  conversed  familiarly.  Fer- 
rers alept  at  the  villa,  and  his  sleep  was  sound,  for  he 
thought  little  of  plane  once  formed  and  half  executed ;  it 
was  the  hunt  that  kept  him  awake,  and  he  elept  like  a 
hound  when  the  prey  was  down.  Not  so  Templeton, 
who  did  not  close  his  eyes  all  night  "Yea,  yes," 
thought  hti;  "I  must  get  the  fortune  and  the  title  in  one 
tine,  by  a  prudent  management.  Ferren  deservea  what 
I  mean  to  do  for  him.  Steady,  good-natured,  frank,  and 
will  get  on,  —  yes,  yes;  I  see  it  aU.     Meanwhile  I  did 

well  to  prevent  his  standing  for  G ;  might  pick  up 

gossip  about  Mrs.  T.,  and  other  things  that  might  be  un- 
pleasant.    Ah,  I  'm  a  shrewd  fellow  I " 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Lmtxim.    There,  Muqnie,  there,  I  We  done  It. 
Montapan.    Done  it !  jea  I    Nice  doings  I 

Tit  £>ikImu  d§  la  Vailiin. 

LuKLET  hastened  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot  The 
next  monung  be  went  straight  to  the  Treaaury,  —  saw 
the  managing  aecietai;,  a  clever,  sharp  man,  who,  like 
Feirera,  carried  off  intrigue  and  mancmme  by  a  blun^ 
caielees,  Uuff  manner. 

Ferrers  annoonced  that  he  was  to  stand  for  the  free, 
respectable,  open  city  of  C ,  with  an  electoral  popu- 
lation of  2,500,  —  a  veiy  ahowy  place  it  was  for  a  mem- 
ber in  the  old,  ante-reform  times,  and  was  considered  a 
thoroughly  independent  borough.  The  secretoij  con- 
gratulated and  complimented  him. 

"  We  have  had  lossea  lately  in  our  elections  among  the 
larger  conatituenciea,"  said  Lumley. 

"  We  have  indeed,  —  three  towns  lost  in  the  last  six 
months.     Members  do  die  so  very  unseasonably  I " 

"Is  Lord  Staunch  yet  provided  fori"  asked  Lumley. 
Now,  Lord  Staunch  was  one  of  the  popular  sbow-fight 
great  guns  of  the  administration,  — not  in  office,  but  that 
most  nsefnl  person  to  all  governments,  an  out-and-out 
supporter  upon  the  most  independent  principles,  who  was 
known  to  have  refused  place,  and  to  value  himself  on  in- 
dependence ;  a  man  who  helped  the  government  over  the 
stile  when  it  was  seised  with  a  temporary  lameneas,  and 
who  carried  "great  weight  with  him  in  the  country." 
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Lord  Stauncli  had  foolishly  thrown  up  a  doee  bonugh  in 
Older  to  contest  a  large  city,  and  had  £ailed  in  the  attempt. 
His  failure  wu  everywhere  cited  ass  proof  of  the  growing 
unpopularity  of  miniatetB. 

"  la  Xiord  Staunch  yet  provided  for  T "  asked  Lnmley. 

"  Whj,  he  must  have  his  old  seat,  —  Three-Oak& 
nuee^aka  ia  a  nice  quiet  litUe  place ;  most  respectable 
oonstitueiicy,  —all  Staunch's  own  family." 

"  Just  the  thing  for  him  ;  yet  't  is  a  pity-  that  he  did 

not  wait  to  stand  for  C :  my  uncle's  interest  would 

have  secured  him." 

"Ay,  I  thought  bo  the  moment  C was  TBcanb 

However,  it  is  too  Late  now." 

"  It  would  be  a  great  triumph  if  Lord  Staunch  could 
show  that  a  large  constituency  volunteered  to  elect  him 
witiiout  expense." 

"  Without  expense  1  Ah,  yes,  indeed  1  it  would  prore 
that  puri^  of  election  stiU  exisfaa,  —  that  BritiBh  inati' 
tutiona  are  still  upheld." 

"  It  might  be  done,  Mr.        '■.*' 

"  Why,  I  Uiought  that  you  —  * 

"Were  to  stand;  that  b  true,  and  it  vrill  be  difficult 
to  manage  my  uncle ;  but  he  loves  me  much,  — you  know 
I  am  hie  heir.  I  believe  I  conld  do  it ;  that  ia,  if  you 
think  it  would  be  a  terff  great  advantage  to  the  party, 
and  a  very  great  tervice  to  the  govemmont," 

"  Why,  Mr.  Ferrera,  it  would  indeed  be  both." 

"  And  in  that  case  I  could  have  Three-Oaks." 

*'  I  see,  —  exactly  so ;  bat  to  give  up  so  respectable  a 
■eat,  really  it  ia  a  sacrifice." 

"  Say  no  more ;  it  shall  be  done.  A  deputation  shall 
vrait  on  Lord  Staunch  directly.    I  will  see  my  onole, 

and  a  despatch  shall  be  sent  down  to  C to-night ;  alt 

leasts  I  hope  so.     I  must  not  be  too  confident.     My  un- 
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ek  is  an  old  nuu ;  Dobod;  but  myself  can  maoage  him, 
111  go  this  instant" 

"You  may  be  sure  yonr  kindness  will  be  duly  ap- 
pteciAted." 

Lnmley  shook  bands  cordially  with  the  Becietaiy,  and 
letiied.  The  secretary  was  not  "humbugged,"  nor  did 
Lomley  expect  he  should  be.  But  the  secretary  noted 
this  of  Lnmley  Ferrers  (and  that  gentleman's  o^ect  was 
gained),  that  Lumley  Ferrers  was  a  man  who  looked  out 
for  ofBce,  and  if  be  did  tolerably  well  in  Parliament  that 
Lumley  Ferrets  was  a  man  who  oi^ht  to  be  puih«d. 

Very  shortly  afterwards,  tbe  "  Gasette  "  announced  the 

election  of  Lord  Staunch  for  C ,  after  a  sharp  but 

decisive  contest  Tbe  Ministerial  journals  rang  with 
exulting  psans ;  the  Opposition  ones  called  the  electors 

of  C all  manner  of  hard  names,  and  declared  that 

Mr.  St«at^  Lord  Staunch's  opponent,  would  petition ; 
which  he  never  did.  In  the  midst  of  the  bubbiib,  Mr. 
Lnmley  Ferrers  quietly  and  unobeervedly  crept  into  the 
representation  of  Three-Oaks. 

On  the  night  of  his  election,  he  went  to  Lord  Sax- 
ingbam's;  but  what  there  happened  deserves  another 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Je  coDnmf  dei  ptincss  da  iftng,  des  princeB  ^traugen,  des  grandt 
seigneais,  dei  miniBtna  d'etat,  des  magiiitrats,  et  des  pbilo- 
sophea  qai  fileioient  pour  I'amoaT  de  vona.  £d  ponvex-Toni 
demander  davantsga  t  '  — Leitrei  de  Madame  de  Stoigni. 

Liitdort.    I  —  1  believe  it  will  cbokeme.    I'm  la  lore.  .  ,  .  Now 
hold  jonr  tocgoe.    Hold  jonr  tongne,  I  aay. 
Dalntr.     Ton  io  love  1     Ha  I  ba  1 
Lind.    There,  be  laagha. 

Dal.    No;  I  am  re^j  aonj  iot  joa.  —  German  Plan  {Falit 
Dtlieacs]. 

What  ia  heie  1 

Gold. 


It  bappened  that  that  evening  Maltraveis  had  for  tike 
first  time  accepted  one  of  many  invitations  with  which 
Lord  Saxingham  had  honored  him.  Hie  lordship  and 
Maltravers  were  of  different  political  parties,  nor  were 
they  in  other  respects  adapted  to  each  other.  Lord  Sax- 
ingham  was  a  clever  man  in  his  way,  but  worldly  even 
to  a  proverb  among  worldly  people.  That  "man  was 
bom  to  walk  erect  and  look  upon  the  stars,"  is  an  elo- 
quent fallacy  that  Lord  Saxingham  might  suffice  to  dis- 
prove. He  seemed  born  to  walk  with  a  stoop ;  and  if  he 
ever  looked  upon  any  stars,  they  were  those  which  go 
with  a  garter.  Though  of  celebrat«d  and  historical  an- 
cestry, great  rank,  and  some  personal  reputation,  he  had 
1  I  know  princes  of  the  blood,  foreign  prinoea,  great  lordB,  min- 
fster*  ol  state,  innKistrates.  and  philosopheTs,  who  would  even  a^n 
for  love  of  jon.    What  can  joo  aak  moie  1 
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all  the  ainbition  of  a  parvenu.  He  had  a  strong  r^ard 
for  office,  —  not  so  much  from  the  sublime  affection  for 
that  sublime  thing,  power  over  the  destinies  of  a  glorious 
nation,  as  because  it  added  to  that  vulgar  thing,  impor- 
tance in  his  ovn  set.  He  looked  on  his  Cabinet  uniform 
as  a  beadle  looks  on  his  gold  lace.  He  also  liked  patrao- 
age,  secured  good  things  to  distant  ctmnections,  got  on 
his  family  to  the  remotest  degree  of  relationship ;  in  short, 
he  was  of  the  earth,  earthy.  He  did  not  comprehend 
Haltravers  ;  and  Maltrave'ra,  who  every  day  grew  prouder 
and  prouder,  despised  him.  Still  Lord  Saxingham  was 
told  that  Maltravers  was  a  rising  man,  and  he  thought  it 
well  to  be  civil  to  rising  men,  of  whatever  party ;  besides, 
bis  vanity  was  flattered  by  having  men  who  are  talked  of 
in  his  train.  He  was  too  busy  and  too  great  a  personage 
to  think  Maltravera  could  be  other  than  sincere  when  he 
declared  himself,  in  his  notes,  "very  sorry,"  or  "much 
concerned,"  to  forego  the  honor  of  dining  with  Lord  Sax- 
ingham, on  the,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  therefore  continued  bis 
invitations  till  Maltravers,  from  that  fatality  which  un- 
doubtedly regulates  and  controls  us,  at  last  accepted  the 
proffered  distinction. 

He  arrived  late,  —  most  of  the  guests  were  assembled ; 
and  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  his  host,  Ernest 
fell  back  into  the  general  group,  and  found  himself  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  I^y  Florence  Lasceltes. 
This  lady  had  never  much  pleased  Maltravers,  for  he  was 
not  fond  of  masculine  or  coquettish  heroines,  and  Lady 
Florence  seemed  to  him  to  merit  both  epithets ;  therefore, 
though  he  had  met  her  often  since  the  first  day  he  had 
been  introduced  to  her,  he  hod  usually  contented  himself 
with  a  distant  bow  or  a  passing  salutation.  But  now,  as 
he  turned  round  and  saw  her,  she  was,  for  a  miracle,  sit- 
ting  alone,  and  in  her  most  dazzling  and  noble  counte- 
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nance  there  was  bo  evident  an  appearance  <A  ill-health 
that  he  iras  ertmck  and  touched  by  it  In  fact,  baaatif ul 
as  she  was,  both  in  face  and  form,  there  was  something 
in  the  eye  and  the  bloom  of  Lady  Florence  which  a  skil- 
fal  phyaician  would  have  seen  with  prophetic  pain.  And 
whenever  occasional  illneas  paled  the  roses  of  the  cheek, 
and  sobered  the  play  of  the  lips,  even  an  ordinary  ob- 
server would  have  thought  of  tiie  old  commonplace 
proverb,  "that  the  brightest  beauty  has  the  briefest  life." 
It  waa  some  sentiment  of  this'  kind,  perhaps,  that  now 
awakened  the  sympathy  of  Maltraveis.  fie  addressed 
her  with  more  marked  courtesy  than  usual,  and  took  a 
seat  by  her  side. 

"  You  have  been  to  the  Hous^  I  suppose,  Mr.  Mal- 
ttavers  T  "  said  Lady  Plorence. 

"  Yes,  for  a  short  time ;  it  is  not  one  of  our  field 
nights,  —  no  division  waa  expectod  ;  and  by  this  time,  I 
daresay,  the  House  has  been  counted  out." 

"Bo  you  like  the  life  1 " 

"  It  has  excitement,"  said  Maltravera,  evasively, 

"  And  Uie  excitement  is  of  a  noble  character  t " 

"Scarcely  so,  I  fear :  it  is  so  made  up  of  mean  and 
malignant  motives ;  there  is  in  it  so  much  jealousy  of 
our  friends,  so  much  unfairness  to  our  enemies ;  such 
readiness  to  attribute  to  othere  the  basest  objects ;  such 
willingness  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  poorest  strata- 
gems I  The  ends  may  be  great,  but  the  means  are  very 
ambiguous." 

"  1  knew  you  would  feet  this,"  exclaimed  Lady  Flor- 
ence, with  a  heightened  color. 

"  Did  you  I "  eaid  Maltravers,  rather  interested  as  well 
as  surprised.  "  I  scarcely  imagined  it  possible  that  you 
would  deign  to  divine  secrete  so  iusigniticant." 

"  You  did  not  do  nw  justice,  then,"  returned  I^y 
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Rorence,  with  sn  arch  yet  half-painlul  smile ;  *'  for  — 
Imt  I  was  about  to  be  impertinent" 

"  Nay,  say  on." 

"  For,  Uien,  I  do  not  imagine  you  to  be  one  apt  to  do 
UQQBtiM  to  yourself." 

"Oh,  you  coaaider  me  preaumptuona  and  arr<%aDt; 
but  that  is  common  report,  and  you  do  rights  perhaps,  to 
believe  it" 

"Was  there  ever  any  one  anconsciouB  of  his  own 
merit t"  asked  I*dy  Florence,  proudly.  "They  who 
distrust  themselves  have  good  reason  for  it" 

"  You  seek  to  cure  the  wound  you  inflicted,"  returned 
Maltrsvers,  smiling. 

"  No ;  what  I  said  was  an  apology  for  myself  as  well 
as  for  yon.  You  need  no  words  to  vindicate  you ;  yon 
are  a  man,  and  can  bear  out  all  arrogaDce  with  the  royal 
motb^  J>ieu  et  man  droit.  With  you,  deeds  can  support 
pretension ;  but  I  am  a  woman,  —  it  was  a  mistake  of 
Nature  1 " 

"But  what  triumphs  that  man  con  achieve  bring  so 
immediate,  so  palpable  a  reward  as  those  won  by  a 
woman,  beautiful  and  admired,  who  finds  every  room 
an  empire,  and  every  class  her  subjects!" 

"  It  is  a  despicable  realm." 

"  What !  —  to  command,  to  win,  to  bow  to  your  wor- 
ship the  greatest  and  the  highest  and  the  sternest  j  to 
own  slaves  in  those  whom  men  recognize  as  their  lords  I 
Is  such  a  power  despicable  t  If  so,  what  power  is  to  be 
envied  t" 

Lfidy  Florence  turned  quickly  round  to  Maltravers, 
and  fixed  on  him  her  large  dark  eyes,  as  if  she  would 
read  into  his  very  heart.  She  turned  away  with  a  blush 
and  a  alight  fcown.  "There  is  mockery  on  your  lip," 
said  she. 
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Before  Maltrarers  could  answer,  dinsei  was  annoimced, 
and  a  toreiga  ambaaaador  claimed  the  band  of  Lady  Flor- 
ence. Maltravers  saw  a  young  lady,  witii  gold  oata  in 
her  very  light  hair,  fall  to  his  lot,  and  descuided  to  the 
dining-room,  thinking  more  of  Lady  Florence  Lascellea 
than  he  had  ever  done  before. 

He  happened  to  sit  nearly  oppoaite  to  the  young  mia- 
treaa  of  the  house  (Lord  Saxingham,  aa  the  reader  knows, 
was  a  widower,  and  Lady  Florence  an  only  child) ;  and 
Maltravers  waa  that  day  in  one  of  those  felicitous  moods 
in  which  our  animal  spirits  search,  and  carry  up,  as  it 
were,  to  the  surface,  our  intellectual  gifts  and  acquisitions. 
He  conversed  generally  and  happily ;  but  once,  when  he 
turned  hia  eyes  to  appeal  to  Lady  Florence  for  her  opinion 
on  some  point  in  discussion,  he  caught  her  gsse  fixed 
upon  him  with  an  expression  that  checked  the  current  of 
his  gayety,  and  cast  him  into  a  curious  and  bewildered 
reverie.  In  that  gaze  there  was  earnest  and  cordial  ad- 
miration ;  but  it  was  mixed  with  so  much  mourufulness 
t^t  the  admiration  lost  its  eloquence,  and  he  who  noticed 
it  was  rather  saddened  than  flattered. 

After  dinner,  when  Mnltravers  sought  the  drawing 
rooms,  he  found  them  filled  with  the  customary  mob  of 
good  society.  In  one  corner  he  discovered  Caatruccio 
Cesarini,  playing  on  a  guitar,  slung  across  his  breast  with 
a  blue  ribbon.  The  Italian  sang  wellj  many  young 
ladies  were  grouped  round  him,  amongst  others  Florence 
Lascelles.  Maltravers,  fond  as  he  waa  of  music,  looked 
upon  Castruccio'a  performance  as  a  disagreeable  exhibi- 
tion. He  had  a  Quixotic  ides  of  the  dignity  of  talent ; 
and  thot^h  himself  of  a  musical  science  and  a  melody 
of  voice  that  would  have  thrown  the  room  into  ecstanes, 
he  would  as  soon  have  turned  juggler  or  tumbler  for 
polite  amusement  as  contended  for  the  brsTos  of  a  draw- 
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ing-room.  It  was  because  he  waa  one  of  Uie  proudest 
men  in  the  world  tliat  Malt»v«rs  was  one  of  tha  least 
vain.  He  did  not  care  a  ruah  for  applause  in  Bmall 
things  J  but  Ceaarini  would  have  summoned  Uie  whole 
world  to  see  him  play  at  push-pin,  if  he  tiiougbt  he 
played  it  well. 

"  Beautiful !  divine !  oharroiDg  I "  cried  tiie  young 
ladies,  as  Cesarioi  ceased ;  and  Maltrarers  obeetved  that 
Florence  {soieed  more  earnestly  than  the  rest,  and  that 
Cesarini'a  dark  eyea  sparkled,  and  his  pole  cheek  flushed 
with  unwonted  brilliancy.  Floi-ence  turned  to  Maltravers, 
and  the  Italian,  following  her  eyes,  frowned  darkly. 

"  You  know  the  Signor  Cesotini,"  said  Florence,  join- 
ing Maltravers ;  "  he  is  an  interesting  and  gifted  person." 

"Unquestionably.  I  grieve  to  see  him  wasting  his 
talents  upon  a  soil  that  may  yield  a  few  short-lived 
flowers  without  one  useful  plant  or  productive  fmiL" 

"He  ei^oye  the  passing  hour,  Mr.  Maltravers;  and 
sometime^  when  I  see  the  mortifications  that  await 
sterner  labor,  I  think  he  is  right." 

"Hushl"  said  Maltravers;  "his  eyes  are  on  us, — he 
is  listening  breathlessly  for  every  word  you  utter.  I  fear 
that  you  have  mode  an  unconscious  conquest  of  a  poet's 
heart ;  and  if  so,  he  purchases  the  enjoyment  of  the  pass- 
ing hour  at  a  fearful  price." 

"  Nay,"  said  Lady  Florence,  indifi'erently  ;  "  he  is  oue 
of  those  to  whom  the  fancy  supplies  the  place  of  the 
heart.  And  if  I  give  him  an  iuspiration,  it  wUl  be  an 
equal  luxury  to  him  whether  his  lyre  be  strung  to  hope 
or  disappointment  The  sweetness  of  hie  versee  will  com- 
pensate to  him  for  any  bitterness  in  actual  life." 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  love,"  answered  Maltravers, 
—  "  love  and  self-love ;  the  wounds  of  the  last  are  often 
moat  incurable  in  those  who  appear  least  vulnerable  to 
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the  first.  Ah,  LaAj  Florence,  were  I  privUeged  to  pUy 
the  monitor,  I  would  venture  on  one  iraming  howerei 
much  it  might  offend  you." 

"  And  th&t  ie  —  " 

"  To  forbear  coquetry." 

Ualtravera  amiled  as  he  spoke,  but  it  was  gravely, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  moved  gently  away.  But  Lady 
Florence  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Mr.  Maltraveis,"  said  she,  very  softly,  and  with  a 
kind  of  Altering  in  her  tone,  "  am  I  wrong  to  say  that  I 
am  anxious  for  your  good  opinion  t  Do  not  judge  me 
h&rahly.  I  am  soured,  diacontented,  unhappy.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  world.  These  meu  whom  I  see 
around  me,  —  what  are  they  t  The  mass  of  tbem  unfeel- 
ing and  silken  egodsts,  —  ill-judging,  ill-edncated,  well- 
dressed ;  the  few  who  are  called  distinguiahed,  how 
selfish  in  their  ambition,  how  passionless  in  their  pur- 
suits I  Am  I  to  be  blamed  if  I  sometimes  exert  a  power 
over  such  as  these,  which  rather  proves  my  scorn  of  them 
than  my  own  vanity  1 " 

"I  have  no  right  to  8i:gue  wi(h  you." 

"  Yes ;  argue  with  me,  convince  me,  guide  me.  Heaven 
knows  that,  impetuous  and  haughty  as  I  am,  I  need  a 
guide  i "  and  Lady  Florence's  eyes  swam  with  tears. 
Ernest's  prejudices  against  her  were  greatly  shaken :  he 
was  even  somewhat  dazzled  by  her  beauty,  and  touched 
by  her  unexpected  genUeneaa;  but  still  his  heart  was 
not  assailed,  and  he  replied  almost  coldly,  after  a  short 
pause, — 

"Dear  Lady  Florence,  look  round  the  world;  who 
so  much  to  be  envied  as  yourself  t  What  sources  of  hap- 
piness and  pride  are  open  to  you  t  Why,  then,  make  to 
yourself  causes  of  discontent ;  why  be  scornful  of  those 
who  cross  not  your  path  t    Why  not  look  with  charity 
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upon  God'a  less  endowed  childreD,  beneatli  you  as  they 
may  seem  1  What  consolation  have  you  in  hurting  the 
hearts  or  the  vanities  of  others  1  Do  you  raise  yourself 
even  in  your  own  estimation  f  Ton  affect  to  be  above 
your  Kx ;  yet  what  character  do  you  despise  more  in 
women  than  that  which  yon  assnme  t  Semiiamis  should 
not  be  a  coquette  !  There  now,  I  have  offended  you ;  I 
confess  I  am  very  rude." 

"  I  am  not  offended,"  said  Florence,  almost  struggling 
with  her  teais;  and  she  added  inly,  "Ah,  I  am  too 
happy ! "  There  are  some  lips  from  which  even  the 
proudest  women  love  to  hear  the  censure  which  appears 
to  disprove  indifference. 

It  was  at  (his  time  that  Lumley  Ferrers,  flushed  with 
the  success  of  his  schemes  and  projects,  entered  the 
room ;  and  his  quick  eye  fell  upon  that  comer,  in  which 
he  detected  what  appeared  to  him  a  vety  alarming  flirta- 
tion between  his  rich  coosin  and  Emeet  Maltraveta.  He 
advanced  to  the  spot,  and,  with  his  customary  frankness, 
extended  a  hand  to  each. 

"Ah,  my  dear  and  fair  cousin,  give  ma  your  congratu- 
lationa,  and  ask  me  for  my  first  frank,  to  be  bound  np  in 
a  collection  of  autographs  b7  distinguished  senators ;  it 
will  sell  high  one  of  these  days.  Tour  most  obedient, 
Mr.  Maltravers ;  how  we  shall  laugh  in  onr  sleeves  at  the 
humbug  of  politics  when  you  and  I,  the  best  friends  in 
the  world,  sit  vit-Ami  on  opposite  benches!  But  why, 
I^y  Florence,  have  you  never  introduced  me  to  your 
pet  Italian  f  AlUms  /  I  am  his  match  in  Alfieri,  whom, 
of  course,  he  swears  by,  and  whose  verses,  by  the  way, 
seem  cut  out  of  boxwood,  —  the  hardest  material  for 
turning  off  that  sort  of  machinery  that  invention  ever 
hit  on." 

Thus  saying,  Ferrers  contrived,  as  he  thought^  vety 
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cleverly,  to.  divide  a  pair  that  he  much  feared  were  jusUj' 
formed  to  meet  by  nature,  and  to  his  great  joy,  Mal- 
trovers  shortly  afterwards  withdrew. 

Ferrers,  with  the  happy  ease  that  belonged  to  his  com- 
placent tbou^  plotting  cfaaiaoter,  soon  made  Cesarini  at 
home  with  him ;  and  two  or  three  alighting  expreBBiona 
which  the  former  dropped  with  respect  to  Maltravers, 
coupled  with  some  outrageous  cMimpliments  to  the  Italian, 
completely  won  the  heart  of  the  poet  The  brilliant 
Florence  was  more  silent  and  subdued  thsa  usual ;  and 
her  voice  was  eofter,  though  graver,  when  she  replied  to 
Castmccio'e  eloquent  appeals.  Gastruocio  was  one  of 
those  men  who  talk  fine.  By  degrees  Lnmley  lapsed  into 
silence,  and  listened  to  what  took  place  between  Lady 
Florence  and  the  Italian,  while  appearing  to  be  deep  in 
"  The  Views  of  the  Rhine,"  which  lay  on  the  table. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  latter,  in  his  soft  native  tongue,  "  could 
you  know  how  I  watch  every  shade  of  tiiat  countenance 
which  makes  my  heaven  I  Is  it  clouded  f  night  is  with 
me  I  Is  it  radiant  t  I  am  as  the  Persian  gazing  on  the 
sun!" 

"  Why  do  you  speak  thus  to  me  I  Were  you  not  a  poet, 
I  might  be  angry." 

"  Yon  were  not  angry  when  the  Ekiglish  poet,  that  cold 
Maltravera,  spoke  to  you  perhaps  aa  boldly." 

Lady  Florence  drew  up  her  haughty  head.  "Signer," 
said  she,  checking,  however,  her  first  impulse,  and  with 
mildneae,  "  Mr.  Maltravers  neither  flatters  nor  —  " 

"Presumes,  you  were  about  to  say,"  said  Cesarini, 
grinding  his  teeth.  "  But  it  in  well ;  once  you  were  leas 
chilling  to  the  utterance  of  my  deep  devotion." 

"  Never,  Signer  Cesarini,  never,  but  when  I  thought 
it  was  but  the  common  gallantry  of  your  nation ;  let  me 
think  BostilL'' 
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"  So,  pKiud  woman,"  said  Cesarini,  fiercalj,  "  no  ;  beat 
the  truth." 

Lady  Florence  roae  indignantly. 

"  Hear  me,"  he  continued,  "I  —  I,  the  poor  foreigner, 
the  despised  minstrel  —  dare  to  lift  up  my  eyea  to  you  ! 
I  love  you  ! " 

Kever  had  Florence  Laacellea  been  so  bumiliated  and 
confounded.  However  she  might  have  amueed  herself 
vith  the  vanity  of  Cesarini,  she  had  not  given  him,  aa  abe' 
thought,  the  warrant  to  address  her — the  great  Lady  Flor- 
ence, the  prize  of  dukes  and  princes  —  in  this  haidy  man- 
net  ;  she  dmost  fancied  him  insane.  But  the  next 
moment  she  recalled  the  warning  of  Maltiavers,  and  felt 
aa  if  bei  punishment  bad  commenced. 

"  You  will  think  and  speak  more  calmly,  sir,  when  we 
meet  again  ; "  and  so  saying,  abe  swept  away. 

Cesarini  remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  with  his  dark 
comitenauce  expressing  such  peseions  aa  are  rarely  seen  in 
the  aspect  of  civilized  men. 

"Where  do  you  loilge.  Signer  Cesarini  1"  asked  the 
bland,  familiar  voice  of  Ferrers.  "  Let  ns  walk  part  of  the 
way  together, —  that  is,  when  yon  are  tired  of  t^ese  hot 

Cesaiini  groaned.  "  You  are  ill,"  continoed  Ferrers ; 
"the  air  will  revive  yon, — come."  He  glided  from  the 
room,  and  tbe  Italian  mechanically  followed  him.  They 
walked  together  for  some  moments  in  silence,  side  by 
side,  in  a  clear,  lovely,  moonlight  night  At  length  Fer- 
rers said,  "Pardon  me,  my  dear  signer,  but  you  may  al- 
ready have  observed  that  I  am  a  very  frank,  odd  sort  of 
fellow.  I  see  you  are  caught  by  tbe  charms  of  my  cruel 
cousin..     Can  I  serve  you  in  any  way  I " 

A  man  at  all  acquainted  with  tbe  world  in  which  we 
live  would  have  been  suspicious  of  such  cordiality  iu  the 
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conam  of  su  heirees,  tovaids  a  very  nnsaitKUe  aspinnt. 
Bat  Cesarini,  Uke  num;  iudiSereot  poets  (but  like  few 
good  ones),  lisd  no  canuQon-aeiiae.  He  thongbt  it  qnite 
luUiral  that  a  man  who  admired  hia  poetiy  so  much  as 
Lumley  had  declaied  he  did,  should  take  a  lively  interest 
in  hia  welfare;  and  he  therefore  replied  warmly,  "Oh, 
sir,  this  is  indeed  a  crushing  hlow ;  I  dreamed  she  loved 
me.  She  was  ever  flattering  and  genUe  when  she  spoke 
to  me,  and  in  verse  akeady  I  had  told  her  of  my  love,  and 
met  "with  no  rebuke." 

"  Did  youi  veraes  really  and  plainly  declaifl  love,  and 
in  your  own  person  1" 

"  Why,  the  sentiment  was  veiled,  perhaps,  —  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  Gctitioaa  character,  or  conveyed  in  an 
allegory." 

"  Oh  I "  ejaculated  Ferrers,  thinking  it  very  likely  that 
the  go^eous  Florence,  hymned  by  a  thousand  barda,  had 
done  little  more  than  cast  a  glance  over  Uie  lines  that  bad 
cost  poor  Cesarini  such  aDxiuue  toU,  and  inspired  him 
with  snch  daring  hope ;  "  oh  I  and  to-night  she  was 
more  severe  !  She  is  a  terrible  coquette,  la  beUe  Flor- 
aux!    But  perhaps  you  have  a  rival" 

"  I  feel  it ;  I  saw  it ;  I  know  it  I " 

"  Whom  do  you  suspect  1 " 

"  That  accursed  Maltravers  I  .  He  crossee  ma  in  every 
path ;  my  spirit  quails  heneaUi  his  whenever  we  en- 
counter.    I  read  mj  doom." 

"  If  it  be  Maltraven,"  said  Ferrers,  gravely,  "  the  dan- 
ger cannot  be  great.  Florence  has  seen  but  httie  of  hin), 
and  he  does  not  admire  her  much ;  but  she  is  a  great 
match,  and  he  is  ambitious.  We  must  guard  against  this 
betimes,  Cesarini,  —  for  know  that  I  dislike  Maltravers 
as  much  as  you  do,  and  will  cheerfully  aid  you  in  any 
plao  to  blight  hia  hopes  in  that  quarter." 
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G«iieroas,  noble  friend  I  —  yet  he  is  richer,  better-bom, 
than  I." 

"  That  may  be ;  but  to  one  in  Lady  Florence's  poaition, 
all  minor  grades  of  rank  in  her  aapiraDta  aeem  pretty  well 
lOTelled.  Come,  I  don't  tell  you  that  I  would  not  sooner 
she  married  a  countryman  and  an  equal ;  but  I  have 
taken  a  liking  to  you,  and  I  detest  MaltraTers.  She  ia  . 
very  romantic  :  fond  of  poetry  to  a  passion,  —  writes  it 
herself,  I  fancy.  Oh,  you  11  just  euit  hei ;  but^  alas  I 
how  will  you  see  her)" 

"  See  her  1     What  mean  you  1 " 

"  Why,  have  you  not  declared  love  to-night  t  I  thought 
I  overheard  you.  Can  you  for  a  moment  fancy  that,  after 
such  an  avowal.  Lady  Florence  will  again  receive  you,  — 
that  is,  if  she  mean  to  reject  your  suit  t " 

"  Fool  that  I  was  !    But  no ;  shs  must,  she  shall." 

"  Be  persuaded  :  in  this  countiy  violence  will  not  do. 
Take  my  advice  :  write  an  humble  apology,  confess  your 
fault,  invoke  her  pity  ;  and  declaring  that  you  renounce 
forever  the  character  of  a  lover,  implore  still  to  be  ac- 
knowledged aa  a  friend.  Be  quiet  now  ;  hear  me  out.  I 
am  older  than  you ;  I  know  my  cousin,  —  this  will  pique 
her  ;  your  modesty  will  soothe,  while  your  coldness  will 
arouse,  her  vanity.  Meanwhile,  you  will  watch  the  pro- 
gross  of  Maltraveis ;  I  will  be  hy  your  elbow ;  and  be- 
tween us,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  we  will  do  for  him. 
Then  you  may  have  your  opportuni^,  -clear  stage,  and 
fair  play," 

Cesarini  was  at  first  rebellions  ;  but,  at  length,  even  he 
saw  the  policy  of  the  advice.  But  Lumley  would  not 
leave  him  till  the  advice  was  adopted.  He  made  Cas- 
(mccio  accompany  him  to  a  club,  dictated  the  letter  to 
Florence,  and  undertook  its  charge.     This  was  not  all. 

"It  is  also  necessary,"  said   Lnmley,  aftM  a  short 
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but  thoughtful  silence,  "that  you  should  write  to 
Maltravers." 

*'  And  for  what ) " 

"  I  have  my  reasons.  Ask  him,  in  a  fiank  and  Uendlf 
spirit,  his  opinion  of  Lady  Florence;  state  your  belie! 
that  she  loves  you,  and  inquire  ingenuously  what  be 
thinks  your  chances  of  happiness  in  such  a  union." 

"But  why  this  I" 

"  His  answer  may  be  useful,"  returned  Lumley, 
musingly.     "  Stay,  I  will  dictate  the  letter." 

Cesirini  wondered  and  hesitated,  hut  there  was  that 
about  Lumley  Ferreia  which  had  already  obtained  com- 
mand over  the  weak  and  passionate  poet.  He  wrote, 
therefore,  as  Lumley  dictated,  beginning  with  some  com- 
monplace doubts  as  to  the  happiness  of  marriage  in 
general,  excusing  himself  for  his  recent  coldness  towards 
Maltravers,  and  asking  him  his  confidential  opinion  both 
as  to  I^y  Florence's  character  and  his  own  chances  of 
success. 

This  letter,  like  the  former  one,  Lumley  sealed  and 
despatched. 

"You  perceive,"  he  then  said,  briefly,  to  Cesarini, 
"  that  it  is  the  object  of  this  letter  to  entrap  Maltravers 
into  some  plain  and  honest  avowal  of  his  dislike  to  Lady 
Florence ;  we  may  make  good  use  of  such  expressions 
hereafter,  if  he  should  ever  prove  a  rival.  And  now 
go  home  to  rest :  you  look  exhausted.  Adieu,  my  new 
friend. 

"  I  have  long  had  a  presentiment,"  said  Lumley  to  his 
counsellor  sblf,  as  he  walked  to  Great  George  Street, 
"that  that  wild  girl  has  conceived  a  romantic  fancy  for 
Moltravera.  But  I  can  easily  prevent  such  an  accident 
ripening  into  misfortune.  Meanwhile,  I  have  secured  a 
tool,  if  I  want  one.    By  Jove,  what  an  ass  that  poet  is  I 
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But  80  was  Caseio  ;  jet  lago  made  use  of  hjm.  If  lago 
had  been  bora  now,  and  dropped  that  fooliah  faQC7  for 
revenge,  what  a  gloriooa  fellow  he  would  have  been  J 
Fnme  minister  at  least  I " 

Pale,  h^gud,  exhaoBted,  Oaatniccio  Cesarini,  tiavan- 
ing  a  length  of  way,  arrived  at  last  at  a  miserable  lodging 
in  the  suburb  of  Chelsea.  His  fortune  was  now  gone,  — 
gone  in  enpplying  the  poorest  food  to  a  craving  and  im- 
becile vanity ;  gone,  that  its  owner  might  seem  what 
Ifature  never  meant  him  for,  the  elegant  Lotharioi  the 
graceful  man  of  pleasure,  the  tooubadour  of  modem  life  ; 
gone  in  horses,  and  jewels,  and  fine  cbtbes,  and  gaming, 
and  printing  unsalable  poems  on  gilt-edged  veUum  ;  gone, 
that  he  might  be  not  a  greater  but  a  more  fashionable 
man  than  Emeat  MaltiaveiB  1  Such  is  the  common 
destiny  of  those  poor  advraiturers  who  confine  fame  to 
boudoin  and  saloons.  Ko  matter  whether  they  be  poete 
or  dandies,  wealthy  parvmtu  or  aristocratic  cadets,  all 
equally  prove  the  ad^e  that  the  wrong  paths  to  reputa- 
tion are  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  peace,  fortune,  hap- 
piness, and  too  often  honor !  And  yet  this  poctf  yoong 
man  had  dared  to  hope  for  the  hand  of  Florence  Las- 
cellea  I  He  had  the  common  notion  of  foreigners,  that 
English  girls  marry  for  love,  are  very  romantic;  that, 
within  the  three  seas,  heiresses  are  as  plentiful  as  black- 
berries ;  and  for  the  real^  hie  vanity  had  been  so  pam- 
pered that  it  now  insinuated  itself  into  every  fibre  of  his 
intellectual  and  moral  system. 

Cesarini  looked  cautiously  round,  as  he  arrived  at  his 
door  ;  for  he  fancied  that,  even  in  that  obscure  place,  per- 
sons might  be  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cele- 
brated poet ;  and  he  concealed  his  residence  from  all, 
dined  on  a  roll  when  he  did  not  dine  out^  and  left  his 
address  at  "The  Tiavellers."    He  looked  round,  I  say, 
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and  he  did  observe  a  tall  figure,  wn^ped  in  a  cloak, 
that  had  indeed  followed  him  from  a  distant  and  more 
populous  part  of  the  town.  But  the  figure  turned 
round,  and  vanished  instantly.  Ceearini  mounted  to  his 
second  floor.  And  about  the  middle  of  the  n«zt  day  a 
messenger  left  a  letter  at  his  door,  containing  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  a  blank  envelope.  Ceaarini  knew  not  the 
writing  of  the  address ;  his  pride  was  deeply  wounded. 
Amidst  all  his  penury,  he  had  not  even  applied  to  his 
own  sister.  Could  it  come  from  her,  from  De  Mon- 
taigne t  He  was  lost  in  conjecture.  He  put  the  remit- 
tance aside  tat  a  few  days,  for  he  had  something  fine  in 
him,  the  poor  poet  I  but  bills  grew  pressing,  and  necessity 
hath  no  law. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Ceaarini  brought  to  Ferrers  the 
answer  he  had  received  from  Maltravera.  Lumley  had 
rightly  foreseen  that  the  h^h  spirit  of  Ernest  would  con- 
ceive some  indignation  at  the  coquetry  of  Florence  in  be- 
guiling the  Italian  into  hopes  never  to  be  realized,  diat 
he  would  express  himself  openly  and  warmly.  He 
did  so,  however,  with  more  gentleness  than  Ltunley  had 
anticipated. 

"This  is  not  exactly  the  lhiu(^"  said  Ferrers,  after 
twice  reading  the  letter ;  "  still  it  may  hereafter  be  a 
strong  card  in  our  hands,  —  we  will  keep  it" 

So  saying,  he  locked  up  the  letter  in  his  desk,  and 
Ceearini  soon  forgot  its  existence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


81m  wu  a  phantom  of  delight. 
When  &Ht  she  glevDed  npon  mj  light  j 
A  lorelj  spfMuitioD  sent, 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament. 

WOUMWOBTB. 

Maltbatkbs  did  not  see  I^dy  Florence  again  for  soma 
weeks ;  meanwhile  Lumley  Ferrers  made  his  d^mt  in 
Parliament.  Rigidly  adhering  to  his  plan  of  acting  on  a 
deliberate  sjatem,  and  not  prone  to  overrate  himself,  Mr. 
Ferrera  did  not,  lilce  moet  promising  sew  members,  try 
the  haaidous  ordeal  of  a  great  first  speech.  Though 
bold,  fluent,  and  ready,  he  was  not  eloquent ;  and  he 
knew  that  on  great  occasions,  when  great  speeches  are 
wanted,  great  guns  like  to  have  the  fire  to  themselvea 
Keithei  did  he  split  upon  the  opposite  rock  of  "  prom- 
ising joong  men,"  who  stick  te  "the  business  of  the 
honae  "  like  leeches,  and  quibbte  on  details ;  in  return  for 
which  labor,  they  ue  generally  voted  bores,  who  can 
never  do  anything  remarkable.  But  he  spoke  frequently, 
shortly,  courageously,  and  with  a  strong  dash  of  good- 
humored  personality.  He  was  the  man  whom  a  minister 
could  get  to  say  something  which  other  people  did  not 
like  h>  say ;  and  he  did  so  with  a  fnnk  fearlesanees  that 
carried  oS  any  seeming  violation  of  good  taste.  He  soon 
became  a  very  popular  speaker  in  the  parliamentexy 
clique,  especially  with  the  gentlemen  who  crowd  the  bar, 
and  never  want  to  hear  the  argument  of  the  debate.  Be- 
tween him  and  Maltiarers  a  visible  coldness  now  existed  ; 
for  the  latter  looked  apon  his  old  friend  (whose  princi- 
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pies  of  lo^c  led  him  even  to  republicanisni,  and  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  accuse  Ernest  of  temporudi^  with 
plain  tenths,  if  he  demorred  to  their  application  to  aitifi- 
cisl  states  of  society)  as  a  cold-blooded  and  hypocritical 
adventurer ;  while  Fenera,  seeing  that  Ernest  eould  now 
be  of  no  further  use  to  him,  was  willing  enough  to  drop 
a  profitless  intimacy.  Nay,  he  thought  it  would  be  wise 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  if  possible,  as  the  best  means 
of  banishing  a  supposed  rival  from  the  house  of  hie  noble 
relation,  Lord  Hii.TiTigha.in.  But  no  opportunity  for  that 
step  presented  iteelf ;  so  Lomley  kept  a  fit  of  conTenient 
rudeness,  or  an  impromptu  sarcasm,  in  reserve,  if  ever  it 
should  be  wanted. 

The  season  and  the  session  were  alike  drawing  to  a 
close,  when  Maltravers  received  a  pressing  invitation 
from  Cleveland  to  epend  a  week  at  his  villa,  which  he 
assured  Ernest  would  be  full  of  agreeable  people  ;  and  as 
all  business  productive  of  debate  or  division  was  over, 
Maltravers  was  glad  to  obtain  fresh  air  and  a  ohai^ 
of  scene.  Accordingly,  he  sent  down  his  luggage  and 
favorite  books,  and,  one  afternoon  in  early  August,  lode 
alone  towards  Temple  Grove.  He  was  much  dissatisfied, 
perhaps  disappointed,  with  his  experience  of  public  life ; 
and  with  his  high-wrought  and  over-refining  views  of  the 
deficiencies  of  others  mors  prominent,  he  was  in  a  humor 
to  mingle  also  censure  of  himself,  for  having  yielded  too 
much  to  the  doubta  and  scruples  that  often,  in  the  early 
part  of  their  career,  beset  the  honest  and  sincere,  in  the 
turbulent  whid  of  politics,  and  ever  tend  to  make  the 
robust  hues  that  should  belong  to  action 

"Sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cart  of  thought" 
His  mind  was  working  its  way  slowly  towards  those  con- 
clnsianB  which  sometimes  ripen  the  beet  practical  men 
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(Kit  of  the  moet  exalted  theorifita,  and  periiapa  he  sav  be- 
fore him  the  pleasing  prospect  flatterin^y  exhibited  to 
another,  when  he  complained  of  being  too  honest  for  party, 
—  namely,  of  "  becoming  a  very  pretty  lascal  in  time ! " 

For  several  weeks  he  had  not  beard  from  his  unknowa 
correspondent,  and  the  time  was  come  when  he  missed 
those  letters,  now  continued  for  more  than  two  yoais ; 
and  which,  in  their  eloquent  mixture  of  complaiot,  ex- 
hortation, despondent  gloom,  and  declamatory  enthusiasm, 
had  often  soothed  him  in  dejection,  and  made  him  more 
sensible  of  tdumph.  While  revolving  in  his  mind 
Uioughts  connected  with  these  subjects,  —  and  somehow 
or  other,  with  bis  more  ambitious  reveries  were  always 
mingled  musings  of  curiosity  respecting  bis  correspondent, 
— he  wsa  struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  little  girl,  of  about 
eleven  years  old,  who  was  walking  with  a  female  attend- 
ant on  the  footpath  that  skirted  the  road.  I  said  that 
he  was  struck  by  her  beauty,  but  that  is  a  wrong  expres- 
sion; it  was  ratJier  the  charm  of  her  countenance  than 
the  perfection  of  her  features  which  arrested  the  gate  of 
Maltraveis,  —  a  charm  that  might  not  have  existed  for 
others,  bnt  was  inexpressively  attractive  to  him,  and  was 
BO  much  apart  from  the  vulgar  fascination  of  mere  beauty 
that  it  would  have  equally  touched  a  chord  at  bis  heart, 
if  coupled  with  homely  features  or  a  bloomless  cheek. 
This  charm  was  in  a  wonderful  innocence  and  dovelike 
softness  of  expreeeion.  We  all  form  to  ourselves  some 
heau  idial  of  the  "  fair  spirit "  we  desire  as  our  earthly 
"  minister,"  and  somewhat  capriciously  gauge  and  propo^ 
tioQ  our  admiration  of  living  shapes  according  as  fte  beau 
idial  is  more  or  less  embodied  or  approached.  Beauty, 
of  a  stamp  that  is  not  familiar  to  the  dreams  of  our  fancy, 
may  win  the  cold  homage  of  oui  judgment,  while  a  look, 
a  feature,  a  something  tliat  realizes  and  calls  up  a  boyish 
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Tinon,  and  assimilates  evm  distantly  to  tiie  pictitn  we 
wear  within  us,  has  a  lovelineaB  peculiar  to  oui  eyea,  aod 
kindlee  an  emotion  that  almost  seems  to  belong  to  memoiy. 
It  ia  this  which  the  Piatonists  felt  when  they  wildly  sup- 
posed that  souls  attracted  to  each  other  on  earth  had 
been  united  in  an  earlier  being  and  a  diviner  sphere ;  and 
there  was  in  the  young  face  on  which  Ernest  gosed  pre- 
cisely this  ineffable  harmony  with  his  preconceived  no- 
tions of  the  beautiful.  Uany  a  nightly  and  noonday 
reverie  was  realized  in  those  mild  yet  smiling  eyes  of  the 
darkest  blue;  in  that  ingenuous  breadth  of  brow,,  with 
its  slightly  pencilled  arches,  and  the  nose,  not  cut  in 
that  sharp  and  clear  symmetry  which  looks  so  lovely  in 
marble,  but  usually  gives  to  flesh  and  blood  a  decided  and 
hard  character,  that  better  becomes  the  sterner  than  the 
gentler  sex,  —  no ;  not  moulded  in  the  pure  Grecian,  nor 
in  the  purs  Soman,  cast ;  but  small,  delicate,  with  the 
least  possible  inclination  to  turn  npwaid,  that  was  only 
to  be  detected  in  one  poeition  of  the  head,  and  served  to 
give  a  prettier  archness  to  the  sweet,  flexile  lips,  which, 
from  the  gentleness  of  their  repose,  seemed  to  smile  un- 
consciously, but  rather  from  a  happy  constitntional  seren- 
ity than  from  the  giddiness  of  mirth.  Buch  was  the 
character  of  this  fair  child's  countenance,  on  which  Mal- 
travers  turned  and  gazed  involuntarily  and  reverently,  with 
something  of  the  admiring  delight  with  which  we  look 
upon  the  Virgin  of  a  Raffaelle,  oi  the  sunset  landscape  of 
a  Claude.  The  girl  did  not  appear  to  feel  any  premature 
coquetry  at  the  evident  though  respectful  admiration  she 
excited.  She  met  the  eyes  bent  upon  her,  brilliBnt  and  elo- 
<]uent  as  they  were,  with  a  fearless  and  unsuspecting  gsee, 
and  pointed  out  to  her  companion,  with  all  a  child's  quick 
and  unrestrained  impulse,  the  shining  and  raven  gloss, 
the  arched  and  haughty  neck,  of  Emeefs  beantiliil 
Arabian. 
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Now  there  happened  between  Maltraven  mi  the  young 
object  of  hia  adniiraUoD  a  little  adTeutare,  which  served, 
perhape,  to  fix  in  her  recollectioD  this  ahort  encounter 
with  a  stranger;  for  certain  it  is  that,  years  after,  she 
did  lemembei  both  the  circumstances  of  tJie  adventoTe 
and  the  features  of  Maltravera.  She  wore  one  of  those 
large  straw  bats  which  look  so  pretty  upon  children,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  day  made  her  untie  the  strings  which 
confined  it.  A  gentle  breese  arose,  aa  by  a  turn  in  the 
toad  the  conntry  became  more  open,  and  suddenly  wafted 
the  hat  from  iU  proper  poet,  almost  to  the  hoo&  of 
Emaet's  horse.  The  child  natmally  made  a  spring  for- 
ward to  arrest  the  deaertor,  and  her  foot  slipped  down  the 
bank,  which  was  rather  steeply  raised  above  the  road; 
ahe  uttered  a  low  cry  of  pain.  To  dismount,  to  regain 
the  prize,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  owner,  was,  with  Ernest, 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  the  poor  girl  had  twisted  her 
ankle,  and  was  leaning  upon  her  servant  for  support 
But  when  she  saw  the  anxiety,  and  almost  the  alarm, 
upcm  the  stranger's  face  (and  her  exclamation  of  pain  had 
literally  thrilled  hia  heart,  so  much  and  so  unaccount- 
ably had  she  excited  his  interest),  ahe  made  an  effort  at 
self-contool,  not  oonunon  at  her  years,  and  with  a  forced 
smile,  easnred  him  ahe  was  not  mu<^  hurt^  that  it  was 
nothing,  —  that  she  waa  just  at  home. 

"  Oh,  miss  I "  said  the  servant,  "  I  am  sure  you  are  very 
bod.  Dear  heart,  how  angry  master  will  be  1  It  was  not 
my  fault ;  was  it,  sirt " 

"Oh,  no,  it  was  not  your  fault,  Margaret;  don't  be 
frightened,  —  papa  sha'n't  blame  you.  But  I  "m  much 
better  now."  So  saying,  she  tried  to  walk ;  but  the 
effort  was  vain :  she  turned  yet  more  pale,  and  though 
she  struggied  to  prevent  a  shriek,  the  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks. 
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It  was  reiy  odd,  bat  MaltraTera  had  never  felt  more 
toacbed :  the  tears  stood  in  bis  own  eyes ;  be  longed  to 
carry  her  in  his  arms,  but,  child  as  she  was,  a  strange 
kind  of  nervouB  timidity  forbade  him.  Mai^aret,  per- 
haps, expected  it  of  him ;  for  she  looked  bard  in  bis  face, 
before  she  attempted  a  burden  to  which,  being  a  email, 
slight  person,  she  waa  by  no  means  equal  However, 
after  a  panae,  she  took  up  her  cbai^  who,  ashamed  of 
her  teaie,  and  almost  overcome  with  pain,  nestled  her 
bead  in  the  woman's  bosom,  and  Maltravers  walked  by  her 
aide,  while  Ms  docile  and  well-trained  horse  followed  at  a 
distance,  every  now  and  then  putting  ita  fore-lege  on  tiie 
bank,  and  cropping  away  a  mouthful  of  leaves  from  Uie 
hedgerow. 

"Oh,  Margaret!"  aald  the  little  sufferer,  "I  cannot 
bear  it,  — indeed  I  cannot." 

And  Maltmvera  observed  that  Margaret  had  permitted 
the  lame  foot  to  hang  down  unsupported,  so  tiiat  the 
pain  must  indeed  have  been  scarcely  bearable.  He  oonll 
restrain  himself  no  longer. 

"You  ate  not  strong  enough  to  carry  her,"  said  he, 
sharply,  to  the  servant ;  and  the  next  moment  the  child 
was  in  his  arms,  Ob,  with  what  anxious  tenderness  he 
bote  her  I  and  he  was  so  happy  when  she  turned  her  face 
to  him  and  smiled,  and  told  bim  she  now  scarcely  felt  the 
pain.  If  it  were  possible  to  be  in  love  with  a  child  of 
eleven  years  old,  Maltotvere  was  almost  in  love.  His 
pillaes  trembled  as  be  felt  her  pure  breath  on  his  cheek, 
and  her  rich,  beautiful  hair  was  waved  by  the  breeee 
across  bis  lips.  He  hushed  his  voira  to  a  whisper  as  he 
poured  forth  all  the  soothing  and  comforting  expressions 
which  give  a  natural  eloquence  to  persons  fond  of  cbil- 
dren,  —  and  Ernest  Maltravers  was  the  idol  of  children  : 
he  widerstood  and  sympathized  with  them ;  he  had  a 
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great  deal  of  the  child  himself  beneath  the  rough  and 
cold  busk  of  bis  proud  reserve.  At  length  they  came  to 
a  lodge,  and  Margaret,  eagerly  inquiring  "  whether  mas- 
ter and  missne  vere  at  home,"  seemed  delighted  to  hear 
they  were  not,  Ernest,  however,  insisted  on  bearing  his 
charge  across  the  lawn  to  the  house,  which,  like  most 
suburban  riUae,  was  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the  lodge ; 
and  receiving  the  most  positive  promise  that  anneal  ad- 
vice should  be  immediately  sent  for,  he  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  laying  the  sufferer  on  a  sofa  in  the 
drawing-room ;  and  she  thanked  him  so  prettily,  and  as- 
sured him  she  was  so  much  easier,  that  he  would  have 
given  the  world  to  kiss  her.  The  child  had  completed 
her  conquest  over  him  by  being  above  the  child's  ordinary 
littienesB  of  making  the  worst  of  things,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  consequence  and  dignity  of  being  pitied ;  she 
was  evidently  unselfish,  and  considerate  for  others.  He 
did  kiss  her,  but  it  was  the  hand  that  he  kissed,  and  no 
cavalier  ever  kissed  his  lady's  hand  with  more  respect 
And  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  child  blushed ;  then, 
for  the  first  time,  she  felt  as  if  the  day  would  come  when 
she  should  be  a  child  no  longer  1  Why  was  this  1  Per- 
haps because  it  is  an  era  in  life,  —  the  first  sign  of  a  ten- 
dernesB  Uiat  inspires  respect,  not  familiarity  ! 

"  If  ever  again  I  could  be  in  love,"  said  Moltravers,  as 
he  spurred  on  his  road,  "  I  ceallj  think  it  would  be  with 
that  exquisite  chUd.  My  feeling  is  more  like  that  of 
love  at  first  sight  than  any  emotion  which  beaaty  ever 
caused  in  me.  Alice,  Valerie,  — no;  the  Jirit  sight  of 
them  did  not  —  but  what  folly  is  this!  —  a  child  of 
eleven,  and  I  verging  upon  thirty  I  " 

Still,  however,  folly  as  it  might  be,  the  image  of  that 
young  girl  haunted  Maltravers  for  many  days,  till  change 
of  scene,  the  distractions  of  society,  the  grave  thoughts  of 
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manhood,  and,  above  all,  a  series  of  exciting  circiunetanc«s 
about  to  be  nanated,  gradually  obliterated  a  strange  and 
moat  delightful  imprewion.  He  had  learned,  hovever, 
that  Mr.  Templeton  woa  the  proprietor  of  the  villa  which 
waa  the  child's  home.  He  wrote  to  Ferrers,  to  narrate 
the  indden^  and  to  inquire  after  the  snfierei.  In  due 
time  he  heard  from  that  gentleman  that  the  child  waa 
recovered,  and  gone  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templeton  to 
Brighton,  for  change  of  air  and  sea-bathing. 
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CHAPTER  L 

pcmuMqne  gntdna  Ticmis  fedt.' — Om>. 

CLBVBiuUiD'a  villa  wtt  full,  and  of  personB  ubhaUj  called 
agreeable.  Amonget  the  rest  was  Lady  Florence  Las- 
celles.  The  wise  old  man  had  ever  counaelled  MoltraTeTS 
not  to  many  too  joung ;  but  neither  did  he  wish  him  to 
put  off  that  momentous  epoch  of  life  till  all  the  bloom  of 
heart  and  emotion  was  passed  away.  Ke  thought,  with 
tlie  old  lawgivers,  that  thirty  was  the  happy  age  for  form- 
ing a  connection,  in  the  choice  of  which,  with  the  reason 
of  manhood,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  blended  the  passion  of 
youth.  And  he  saw  that  few  men  were  more  capable 
than  Maltravers  of  the  true  enjoyments  of  domestic  life. 
He  had  long  thought,  also,  that  none  were  more  calcu- 
lated to  sympathize  with  Ernest's  views,  and  appreciate 
his  peculiar  character,  than  the  gifted  and  brilliant  Flor- 
ence I^scelles.  Cleveland  looked  with  tolerati<m  on  her 
many  eccentricities  of  thought  and  conduct,  —  eccentrici- 
ties vhich,  he  imagined,  would  rapidly  mett  away  beneath 
the  influence  of  that  attachment  which  usually  operates 
so  great  a  change  in  women,  and,  where  it  is  strongly  and 
intensely  felt,  moulds  even  those  of  the  most  obstinate 
1  Nrighbotfaood  caused  the  acquaintance  and  Bnt  introdoctioa. 
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character  into  compliance  or  mmilitude  witli  tlie  eenti- 
mentfi  or  habita  of  ite  objecL 

The  BtAtely  self-control  of  Maltmvers  was,  he  con- 
ceived, precisely  that  quality  that  giTes  to  men  an  dd- 
conecioua  command  over  the  very  thonghts  of  the  woman 
whoee  a&ection  they  win ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
hoped  that  the  fancy  and  enthusiasm  of  Florence  would 
tend  to  render  sharper  and  more  practical  an  ambition 
which  seemed  to  the  sober  man  of  the  world  too  apt  to 
refine  npon  the  means,  and  to  c*i  bono  the  objects  of 
worldly  distinction.  Besides,  Cleveland  was  one  who 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  advant^es  of  wealth  and 
station;  and  the  rank  and  the  dower  of  Florence  were 
such  as  would  force  Maltravers  into  a  position  in  social 
life  which  could  not  fail  to  make  new  exactions  upon 
t«]ents  which  Cleveland  fancied  were  precisely  those 
adapted  rather  to  command  than  to  serve.  In  Ferrers 
he  recognized  a  man  to  get  into  power;  id  Maltravers 
one  by  whom  power,  if  ever  attained,  would  be  wielded 
with  dignity,  and  exerted  for  great  uses.  Something, 
therefore,  higher  than  mere  covetousness  for  the  vulgar 
interests  of  Maltravers,  made  Cleveland  desire  to  secure 
to  him  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  great  heiress ;  and  he 
fancied  that,  whatever  might  be  the  obstacle,  it  would 
not  be  in  the  will  of  Lady  Fl<»ence  herself.  He  pru- 
dently resolved,  however,  to  leave  matters  to  their  natural 
course.  He  hinted  nothing  to  one  party  or  the  other. 
2To  place  for  falling  in  love  like  a  large  conntry-house, 
and  no  time  for  it,  amongst  the  indolent  wellborn,  like 
the  close  of  a  London  season,  when,  jaded  by  small  cares, 
and  sickened  of  hollow  intimacies,  even  the  coldest  may 
well  yearn  for  the  tones  of  affection,  the  excitement  of  an 
honest  emotion. 

Somehow  or   other  it  happened  that  Florence  and 
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Ernest,  after  the  first  day  or  two,  were  coiutantly  thiown 
together.  She  rode  on  horseback,  and  Ualtravere  vu 
by  her  side;  they  made  excumona  od  the  rivet,  and 
they  sat  on  the  same  bench  in  the  gliding  pleasnre-boat. 
In  the  evenings,  the  younger  guests,  with  the  aaaistance 
of  the  neighboring  families,  often  got  up  a  dance  in  a 
temporary  pavilion  built  out  of  the  dining-room.  Kmest 
never  danced.  Florence  did  at  first ;  but  once,  aa  she 
was  converdng  with  Moltravers,  when  a  gay  guardsman 
came  to  claim  her  promised  hand  in  the  waltt,  she  seemed 
struck  by  a  grave  change  in  Emeat's  face. 

"  Do  you  never  waltz  I "  she  asked,  while  the  guards- 
man  was  searching  for  a  comer  wherein  safely  to  deposit 
bis  hat. 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  yet  there  is  no  impropriety  Id  my 
waltzing." 

"And  you  mean  that  there  is  in  minel" 

"  Pardon  me,  —  I  did  not  say  so." 

"  But  you  think  it." 

"Nay,  on  considarataon,  I  am  ^ad,  perhaps,  that  yon 
do  waltz." 

"Ton  are  myeterioas." 

"  Well,  then,  I  mean  that  you  are  predsely  the  woman 
I  would  never  fall  in  love  with ;  and  I  feel  the  danger 
is  lessened  when  I  see  you  destroy  any  one  of  my  illu- 
fiiona,  or  I  ought  to  say,  attack  any  one  of  my  pngudioes." 

Lady  Florence  colored ;  but  the  goanlsman  and  the 
music  left  her  no  time  for  reply.  However,  after  that 
night  she  waltzed  no  more.  She  was  unwell,  —  she  de- 
clared she  was  ordered  not  to  dance,  and  so  i^uadrilles 
were  relinqnished  as  well  as  the  waits. 

Maltravers  could  not  but  be  touched  and  flattered  by 
this  regard  for  his  opinion ;  hut  Florence  contrived  to 
testify  it  so  as  to  forbid  acknowledgment,  since  ano&er 
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motive  had  been  found  for  it.  The  second  «Tening  after 
that  commentorated  by  Ernest's  candid  radeneae,  they 
chanced  to  meet  in  the  conaeivatory,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  ball-room  ;  and  Ernest,  pausing  to  inquire 
after  her  health,  was  strnck  by  the  lisUess  and  d^ected 
sadness  which  spoke  in  her  tone  and  countenance  as  she 
replied  to  him. 

"Dear  Lady  Florence,"  said  he,  "I  fear  you  are 
worse  than  you  will  confess.  Tou  should  shun  these 
draughts.  You  owe  it  to  your  friends  to  be  mon  careful 
of  yourself." 

"  Friends ! "  said I^y  Florence,  bitterly,  —  "I bave no 
friends  !  Even  my  poor  father  would  not  absent  himself 
from  a  Cabinet  dinner  a  week  after  I  was  dead.  But 
that  is  the  condition  of  public  life,  —  its  hot  and  searing 
blaze  puts  out  the  lights  of  all  lesser  bat  not  unbolier ' 
affections.  Frienda  !  Fate,  that  made  Florence  Lascelles 
the  envied  heiress,  denied  her  brothers,  sisters ;  and  the 
hour  of  ber  birth  lost  her  even  the  love  of  a  mother. 
Frienda !  where  shall  I  find  them  1 " 

As  she  ceased,  she  turned  to  tlie  open  casement,  and 
stepped  out  into  the  veranda ;  and  by  the  trembling  of 
her  voice  Ernest  felt  that  she  bad  done  so  to  hide  or  to 
suppress  ber  tears, 

"  Yet,"  said  he,  following  ber,  "  there  is  one  clasa  of 
more  distant  friends,  whose  interest  I^dy  Florence  Las- 
celles cannot  tail  to  secure,  however  she  may  disdain  it. 
Among  the  humblest  of  that  class  suffer  ma  to  rank  my- 
self. Come,  I  assume  the  privilege  of  advice, — the 
night  air  is  a  luxury  you  must  not  indulge." 

"  No,  no,  it  refreshes  me ;  it  soothes.  Yoa  misunder- 
stand me  ;  I  have  no  illness  that  still  akies  and  slee[nng 
flowers  can  increase." 

Maltraven,  as  is  evident,  was  not  in  love  with  F7or- 
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ence.  Vat  he  could  not  fail,  brooght,  aa  he  had  lately 
been,  under  the  direct  infiuence  of  her  rare  and  prodigal 
gifts,  mental  and  personal,  to  feel  for  her  a  strong  and 
even  affectionate  interest ;  the  yeiy  frankneBs  wiUi 
which  he  was  accuBtomed  to  epeak  to  her,  and  the  many 
linlu  of  communion  then  neceasaiily  were  between  him- 
self and  a  mind  ho  naturally  powerful  and  so  richly  cul- 
tivated, bad  already  established  their  acquaintance  upon 
an  intimate  footing. 

"  I  cannot  restrain  you,  Lady  Florence,"  said  he,  half 
smUing,  "  but  my  conscience  will  not  let  me  be  an  accom- 
plice. I  will  turn  king's  evidence,  and  hunt  out  Lord 
Saxingham  to  send  him  to  you." 

Lady  Florence,  whose  face  was  averted  from  fai^  did 
not  appear  to  hear  him. 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Maltravers,"  turning  quickly  louud^  — 
"  you,  have  you  friends !  Do  you  feel  that  there  are,  I 
do  not  say  public,  but  private  affections  and  datie^  for 
which  life  b  made  less  a  possession  than  a  trust  T  " 

"I^y  Florence,  —  no !  I  have  friends,  it  is  trae,  and 
Cleveland  is  of  the  nearest ;  but  the  life  within  Ufa,  — 
the  second  self,  in  whom  we  vest  the  right  snd  mastery 
over  our  own  being,  ~  I  know  it  not.  But  is  it,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  a  rare  privation  I  Perhaps  it  is  a 
happy  one.  I  have  learned  to  lean  on  my  own  soul,  and 
not  look  elsewhere  for  the  reeds  that  a  wind  can  break." 
"Ah,  it  is  a  oold  philosophy.  You  may  reconcile 
yourself  to  ita  wisdom  in  the  world,  in  the  hum  and 
shock  of  men,  but  in  solitude,  with  Xatnre,  —  ah,  no ! 
While  the  mind  alone  is  occupied,  you  may  be  contented 
with  the  pride  of  stoicism ;  but  there  are  momentA  when 
the  itart  wakens  as  from  a  sleep,  —  wakens  like  a  fright- 
ened child,  —  to  feel  itself  alone  and  in  the  dark." 

Ernest  was  silent^  and  Florence  continued,  in  an  altered 
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voice :  "  This  is  b,  strange  conTersation ;  and  you  muat 
think  me  indeed  a  wild,  lomance-retidiiig  person,  as  the 
world  is  apt  to  call  me.  But  if  I  live,  I  —  pshaw  !  life 
denies  ambition  to  women." 

"If  a  woman  like  you,  L^y  ^oience,  should  ever 
love,  it  will  be  one  in  whose  careei  you  may  perhaps  find 
that  noblest  of  all  ambitious,  —  the  ambition  women  only 
feel,  the  ambition  for  another  1 " 

"  A)i  I  but  I  shall  never  love,"  said  Ijidy  Florence, 
and  hei  cheek  grew  pale  as  the  starlight  ehone  on  it; 
"  still,  perhaps,"  she  added  quickly,  "  I  may  at  least  know 
the  blessing  of  friendship.  Why,  now,"  and  here,  ^ 
preaching  Maltravers,  she  laid  her  hand  with  a  winning 
frankness  on  his  arm, —  "why,  now,  should  not  we  be 
to  each  other  as  if  love,  as  you  call  it,  were  not  a  thing 
for  earth,  and  friendship  supplied  ite  place  I  There  is 
no  danger  of  our  falling  in  love  with  each  other.  Yoa 
are  not  vain  enough  to  expect  it  in  me ;  and  I,  you  know, 
am  a  coquette  :  let  us  be  friends,  confidante,  —  at  least 
till  you  marry,  or  I  give  another  the  ri^t  to  control  my 
friendships  and  monopolize  my  secrets." 

Kaltravers  was  startled ;  the  sentiment  Flonnce  ad- 
dressed to  him,  he,  in  words  not  dissimilar,  had  once 
addressed  to  Valerie. 

"  The  world,"  said  he,  kissing  the  hand  that  yet  lay  on 
his  arm,  —  "  the  world  will  —  " 

"  Oh,  you  men !  —  the  world,  the  world  !  Everything 
gentle,  everything  pure,  eveiything  noble,  hi(^-wrought« 
and  holy,  is  to  be  squared  and  cribbed  and  maimed 
to  the  rule  and  measure  of  the  world  !  The  world,  — are 
you  too  its  slave  t  Do  you  not  deapiae  ite  hollow  cant,  ite 
methodical  hypocrisy  t " 

"  Heartily ! "  said  Ernest  Maltravers,  almost  with 
fierceness.     "  No  man  ever  so  scorned  its  false  gods  and 
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its  miserable  creeds,  its  war  upon  the  weak,  its  fawning 
upon  the  great,  ita  ingratitude  to  benefactors,  its  soidid 
league  with  mediocrity  against  excellence.  Ye«,  in  pro- 
portion as  I  love  mankind,  I  despise  and  detest  that  worse 
than  Venetian  oligarchy  which  mankind  set  over  them 
and  called  'th«  world.'"  . 

And  then  it  was,  wanned  by  the  excitement  of  re- 
leased feelings,  long  and  carefully  shrouded,  that  this 
man,  ordinarily  so  calm  and  self -possessed,  poured  bum- 
ingly  and  passionately  forth  ail  those  tumultuous  and  al- 
most tremendous  thoughts  which,  however  much  we  may 
regulate,  control,  or  disguise  them,  lurk  deep  within  tlie 
souls  of  all  of  us,  the  seeds  of  the  eternal  war  between 
the  natural  man  and  the  artificial,  between  our  wilder 
genius  and  out  social  conventionalities,  —  thoughts  that 
from  time  to  time  break  forth  into  the  harbingers  of  vain 
and  fruitless  revolutions,  impotent  struggles  against  des- 
tiny ;  thoughts  that  good  and  wise  men  would  be  slow 
to  promulgate  and  propagate,  for  they  are  of  a  fire  which 
bums  OS  well  as  brightens,  and  which  spreads  from  heart 
to  heart  as  a  apark  spreads  amidst  flax ;  thoughts  which 
are  rifeat  where  natures  are  most  high,  but  belong  to 
truths  that  virtue  doie  not  tell  aloud.  And  as  Mai- 
travers  spoke,  with  his  eyes  flashing  almost  intolerable 
light,  his  breast  heaving,  hie  form  dilated,  never  to  the 
eyes  of  Florence  Lascellee  did  he  seem  so  great:  the 
chains  that  bound  the  strong  limbs  of  his  spirit  seemed 
snapped  asunder,  and  all  his  soul  was  visible  and  tower- 
ing, as  a  thing  that  has  escaped  slavery,  and  lifts  its  crest 
to  heaven,  and  feels  that  it  is  free. 

That  evening  saw  a  new  bond  of  alliance  between 
these  two  persons  :  young,  handsome,  and  of  opposite 
sexes,  they  agreed  to  be  friends,  and  nothing  more  I 
Fools  1 
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CHAPTER  IL 


Idem  Telle,  et  idem  nolle,  ea  demuin  Anna  amicitiA  ett.*  —  Sallust. 

Carltit.    That  lettBT. 

PriMti*  EboiL    Oh,  I  ahall  die.    Betnm  it  inaUatlr. 

ScnuxBB :  Dtm  Caxiot. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  compact  Ualtraven  and  Lady  Flor- 
ence bad  entered  into  removed  vrliatever  embariaaameDt 
and  reserve  had  previously  existed.  They  now  convereed 
with  an  ease  and  freedom  not  common  in  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  before  they  have  passed  their  grand  climao 
teric  Ernest,  in  ordinary  Ufe,  like  most  men  of  warm 
emotions  and  strong  imagination,  if  not  taciturn,  was  at 
least  guarded.  It  was  as  if  a  weight  were  taken  from  his 
breast,  when  he  found  one  person  who  could  understand 
him  b«st  when  he  was  most  candid.  His  eloquence,  his 
poetiy,  his  intense  and  concentrat«d  enthusiasm,  found  a 
voice.  He  could  talk  to 'an  individual  as  he  would  have 
written  to  the  public,  — a  rare  happiness  to  the  men  of 
books. 

Florence  seemed  to  recover  her  health  and  spirits  as  by 
n  miracle ;  yet  was  she  more  gentle,  more  subdued,  than 
of  old,  —  there  was  less  effort  to  shine,  less  indifference 
whether  she  shocked.  Persons  who  had  not  met  her 
before  wondered  why  she  was  dreaded  in  society.  But 
at  times  a  great  natural  irritability  of  temper,  a  quick 

1  To  will  the  same  thing  and  not  to  will  the  mine  thing,  that  tt 
length  ia  firm  friendship. 
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eospicion  of  the  motives  of  those  around  her,  an  imperi- 
oufl  and  obstinate  vehemence  of  will,  were  viaible  to  Msd- 
^vers,  and  aerved,  perhaps,  to  keep  him  heart-whole. 
He  regarded  her  through  the  eyes  of  the  intellect  not  those 
of  the  passions,  —  he  thought  not  of  her  as  a  woman ; 
her  very  talents,  her  very  grandeur  of  idea  and  power  of 
purpose,  while  they  delighted  him  in  conversation,  di- 
verted his  imagination  from  dwelling  on  her  beauty.  He 
looked  on  her  as  something  apart  from  her  sex,  — a  glo- 
rious creature  spoiled  by  being  a  woman.  He  once  told 
her  so  laughingly,  and  Florence  considered  it  a  compli- 
ment. Poor  Florence  I  her  sconi  of  her  sex  avenged  her 
sex,  and  robbed  her  of  her  proper  deetiny. 

Cleveland  silently  observed  their  intimacy,  and  lis- 
tened with  a  quiet  smile  to  the  gossipB  who  pointed  out 
tite-AiSUi  by  the  terrace  and  loiterings  by  the  lawn,  and 
predicted  what  would  come  of  it  all.  Lord  Saxingham 
was  hhnd.  But  his  daughter  was  of  ^e,  in  possession  of 
her  princely  fortune,  and  had  long  made  him  sensible  of 
her  independence  of  temper.  His  lordship,  however, 
thoroughly  misunderstood  the  character  of  her  pride,  and 
felt  fully  convinced  she  would  marry  no  one  less  than  a 
duke;  as  for  flirtations,  he  thought  them  natural  and 
innocent  amusements.  Besides,  he  woe  very  little  at 
Temple  Grove.  He  went  to  London  every  morning  after 
breakfosting  in  his  own  room,  came  back  to  dine,  play 
at  whist,  and  talk  good-humored  nonseuse  to  Florence  in 
his  dressing-room,  for  the  three  minutes  that  took  place 
between  hie  sipping  his  wiue-and-water  and  the  appear- 
ance of  his  valet.  As  for  the  other  guests,  it  was  not 
their  business  to  do  more  than  gossip  with  each  other  ;  and 
so  Florence  and  Maltravers  went  on  their  way  onmoleeted, 
though  not  unobserved.  Idaltravers,  not  being  himself 
in  love,  never  fancied  that  Lady  Florence  loved  him,  or 
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that  she  would  be  in  any  dtmger  of  doing  bo  :  this  is  a 
mistake  a  man  often  conuntte,  —  a  woman  never.  A 
woman  always  knows  whan  she  la  loved,  though  she 
often  imagines  she  is  loved  when  she  is  not.  Florence 
was  not  happy,  for  happiness  is  a  calm  feeling ;  but  she 
was  excited  with  a  vague,  wild,  intoxicating  emotion. 

She  bad  learned  from  Maltravera  that  she  had  been 
miainformed  by  Ferrers,  and  that  no  other  claimed  em- 
pire over  bis  heart ;  and  whether  or  not  he  loved  her, 
still  for  the  present  they  seemed  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
She  lived  but  for  the  present  day,  —  she  would  not  think 
of  the  morrow. 

Since  that  severe  illness  which  had  tended  so  much  to 
alter  Ernest's  mode  of  life,  he  bad  not  come  before  the 
public  as  an  author.  Latterly,  however,  the  old  habit 
had  broken  out  again.  With  the  comparative  idleness  of 
recent  years,  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  crowd  so  fast 
on  the  poetical  temperament,  once  indulged,  had  accumu- 
lated within  him  to  an  excess  that  demanded  vent.  For 
with  some,  to  write  is  not  a  vague  desire,  but  an  imperi- 
ous destiny,  The  fire  is  kindled,  and  must  break  forth  ; 
the  wings  are  fledged,  and  the  birds  must  leave  their  nest 
The  communication  of  thought  to  man  is  implanted  as  an 
instinct  in  those  breasts  to  which  Heaven  has  intrusted 
the  solemn  agencies  of  genius.  In  the  work  which  Mal- 
travers  now  composed,  he  consulted  Florence :  his  confi- 
dence delighted  her,  —  it  was  a  compliment  she  could 
appreciate.  Wild,  fervid,  impassioned,  was  that  work, 
—  a  brief  and  holiday  creation  ;  the  youngest  and  most 
beloved  of  the  children  of  his  brain.  And  as  day  by 
day  the  bright  design  grew  into  shape,  and  thought  and 
imagination  found  themselves  "local  habitations,"  Flor- 
ence felt  as  if  she  were  admitted  into  the  palace  of  the 
genii,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  mecbaoism  of  those 
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spellfi  &nd  ohaTinB  with  which  the  pretematuTal  poweiB  of 
mind  design  the  witcheiy  of  the  world.  Ah,  how  differ- 
ent in  depth  and  tn^eaty  wore  those  iDtercommunicatione 
of  idea  between  Ernest  MaltraveiB  awl  a  woman  scarcely 
inferior  to  himself  in  capacity  and  acquirement,  from  that 
bri^B  of  shadowy  and  dim  sympathies  which  the  enthu- 
siaatic  boy  had  once  built  up  between  his  own  poetiy  of 
knowledge  and  Alice's  poetry  of  love  ! 

It  was  one  late  afternoon  in  September,  vhen  the  son 
was  alowly  going  down  its  western  way,  that  lady  Vim- 
ence,  who  had  been  all  that  morning  in  her  own  room, 
paying  off,  as  she  said,  the  dull  arrears  of  coTrespondeoce, 
rather  on  Lord  Saxingham's  account  than  her  own  (for 
he  punctiliously  exacted  from  her  the  moat  scrupulooB  at- 
tenti<Hi  to  cousina  fifty  times  removed,  provided  they  were 
rich,  clever,  well  of^  or  in  any  way  of  consequence),  —  it 
was  one  afternoon  that,  relieved  from  these  avocatioua, 
Ijtdy  Florence  strolled  throi^h  the  grounds  with  Cleve- 
land. The  gentlemen  were  atill  in  the  stubble-fields,  the 
ladiee  were  out  in  barouches  and  pony  phaetons,  and 
Cleveland  and  Lady  Florence  were  alone. 

Apropot  of  Florence's  epistolaiy  employment,  their 
conversation  fell  upon  that  most  charming  species  of  lit- 
erature which  joins  with  the  interest  of  a  novel  the  truth 
of  a  history,  —  the  French  memoir  and  letter-writers.  It 
was  a  part  of  literature  in  which  Cleveland  was  thoroughly 
at  home. 

"Those  agreeable  and  polished  gossips,"  said  he, — 
"  how  well  they  contrived  to  introduce  nakire  into  art  I 
Everything  artificial  seemed  so  natural  to  them.  They 
even  feel  by  a  kind  of  clockwork,  which  seems  to  go  bet- 
ter than  the  heart  itself.  Thoee  pretty  sentiments,  thoM 
delicate  gallantries,  of  Madame  de  S^vign^  to  her  daughter, 
— -  how  amiable  they  are  I  but  somehow  or  other,  I  can 
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never  fancy  them  the  least  motherly.  What  an  ending 
for  a  maternal  epistle  is  that  elegant  compliment,  '  Songe* 
que  de  touB  lea  cceurs  oil  voua  regneE,  il  n'y  en  a  ancnn 
oi  votre  empire  aoit  si  bien  ^tabli  que  dans  le  mien.' '  I 
can  scarcely  fancy  Lord  Saxingham  writing  bo  to  yon, 
Lady  Florence." 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  I^y  Florraice,  smiling. 
"Neither  papas  nor  mammas  in  England  are  mnch  ad- 
dicted to  compliment ;  but,  I  confeas,  I  like  preBerring  a 
sort  of  gallantry  even  in  our  moat  familiar  connections. 
Why  should  we  not  carry  the  imagination  into  all  the 


"  I  can  scarce  answer  the  why,"  returned  CleTeland  ; 
"  bnt  I  think  it  would  destroy  the  reality.  I  am  niber 
of  the  old  school.  If  I  had  a  daughter,  and  asked  her  to 
get  my  Blippera,  I  am  afraid  I  should  think  it  a  litUe 
wearisome  if  I  had,  in  receiving  them,  to  make  de$bdUt 
phraiet  in  return." 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  and  Lady  Florence  con- 
tinued to  press  her  side  of  the  question,  they  passed 
through  a  little  grove  that  conducted  to  an  arm  of  the 
stream  which  ornamented  the  grounds,  and  by  its  quiet 
and  shadowy  gloom  was  meant  to  give  a  contrast  to  the 
livelier  features  of  the  domain.  Here  they  came  sud- 
denly upon  Maltravers.  He  was  walking  by  the  side  of 
the  brook,  and  evidently  absorbed  in  thought. 

It  was  the  trembling  of  Lady  Florence's  band  as  it  lay 
on  Cleveland's  arm,  that  induced  him  to  stop  short  in  aa 
animated  commentaiy  on  Rochefoucauld's  character  of 
Cardinal  de  Betz,  and  look  round. 
"  "  Ha,  most  meditative  Jacques ! "  said  he ;  "  and  what 
new  moral  hast  thou  been  conning  in  our  Forest  of 
Ardennes  t " 
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"  Oh,  I  am  gl&d  to  see  you  ;  I  wUhed  to  consalt  you, 
Cleveland.  But  first.  Lady  ilorence,  to  coDvmce  you  and 
our  host  that  my  ramble§  have  not  been  wholly  fruitlesB, 
and  that  I  could  not  valk  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  find 
all  barren,  acoept  my  offering,  —  a  wild  roee  that  I  dis- 
covered in  the  thickset  pert  of  tlie  wood ;  it  is  not  a 
civilized  rose.     Now,  Cleveland,  a  word  with  you." 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Maltraveis,  I  amde  irop,"  said  Lady 


"  Pardon  me,  I  have  no  secrets  from  you  in  this  mat- 
ter, —  or  rather,  these  matters ;  for  there  are  two  to  be 
discussed.  In  the  first  place,  I^y  Florence,  Uiat  poor 
Ceearini,  —  you  know  and  like  him ;  nay,  no  blushes." 

"  Did  I  blush }  Then  it  was  in  recollection  of  an  old 
reproach  of  yours." 

"  At  its  justice !  —  well,  no  matter.  He  is  one  for 
whom  I  always  felt  a  lively  interest.  His  very  morbidity 
of  temperament  only  increases  my  anxiety  for  his  future 
fate.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  De  Montaigne,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  seems  seriously  uneasy  about  Cas- 
traccio.  He  wishes  him  to  leave  England  at  once,  as  the 
sole  means  of  Testoring  his  broken  fortunes.  De  Mon- 
taigne has  the  opportunity  of  procuring  him  a  diplomatic 
situation,  which  may  not  again  occur,  and  —  but  you 
know  the  man  !  —  what  shall  we  do  t  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  listen  to  me  ;  he  looks  on  me  aa  an  interested  rival 
for  fame." 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  any  subtler  eloquence  t "  said 
Cleveland.  "  No,  I  am  an  author  too.  Come,  I  think 
your  ladyship  must  be  the  arch-n^tiator." 

"  H&  has  genius ;  he  has  merit,"  said  Maltravers,  plead- 
ingly :  "  he  wants  nothing  but  time  and  experience  to 
wean  him  from  his  foibles.  Will  you  try  to  save  him, 
Ijidy  Floience  1 " 
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"  Why  I  Nay,  I  must  sot  be  obdurftte ;  I  vfll  see  faim 
when  I  go  to  town.  It  is  like  you,  Ur.  MaltisTen,  to 
feel  this  interest  in  one  —  " 

"  Who  does  not  like  me,  you  would  say ;  but  he  will, 
some  day  or  other.  Besides,  I  owe  him  deep  gratitude. 
In  his  weaker  qualities  I  hsve  seen  many  which  all  lit- 
erary men  might  incur,  without  strict  watch  over  them- 
selves ;  and  let  me  add,  aleo,  that  his  family  have  great 
claims  on  me." 

"  You  believe  in  the  soundness  of  his  heart  and  in  the 
integrity  of  his  honor  1 "  said  Cleveland,  inquiringly. 

"  Indeed  I  da ;  these  are,  these  must  be,  the  redeem- 
ing qualities  of  poets." 

llaltraveta  spoke  warmly ;  and  such  at  that  time  was 
his  influence  over  Florence  that  his  words  formed  —  alas, 
too  fatally  !  —  her  estimate  of  Caetruccio's  character, 
which  had  at  first  been  high,  but  which  hia  own  presump- 
tion had  latterly  shaken.  She  had  seen  him  throe  or 
four  times  in  the  interval  between  the  receipt  of  his  apolo- 
getic letter  and  her  vieit  to  Cleveland,  and  he  had  seemed 
to  her  rather  sullen  than  humbled.  But  she  felt  for  tha 
vanity  she  herself  had  wounded. 

"And  now,"  continued  Maltravers,  "for  my  second 
subject  of  consultation.  But  that  is  political;  wiU  it 
weary  lady  Florence!" 

"  Oh,  no ;  to  politics  I  am  never  indifferent :  they  al- 
ways inspire  me  with  contempt  or  admiration,  according 
to  the  motives  of  those  who  bring  the  science  into  action. 
Pray  say  on." 

"  Well,"  said  Cleveland,  "  one  confidant  at  a  time  ; 
you  will  forgive  me,  for  I  see  my  guests  comii^  acioes 
the  lawn,  and  I  may  as  well  make  a  diveredon  in  your 
favor.     Ernest  can  consult  me  at  any  time." 

Cleveland  walked  away )  but  the  intimacy  betw«ea 
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tfoltTBTera  and  Florence  was  of  so  fnnk  a  nature  that 
there  was  nothing  embonasBing  in  the  thonght  of  a 
tete-iUiU. 

"  Lad;  Florence,"  said  Ernest,  "  there  is  no  one  in  the 
world  with  whom  I  can  confer  bo  cheerfully  ae  with  you. 
I  am  almoet  glad  of  Cleveland's  absence  ;  for  with  all  his 
amiable  and  fine  qualities,  '  the  world  is  too  much  with 
him,'  and  we  do  not  argue  from  the  same  data.  Pardon 
my  prelude ;    now  to  my  position.     I  have   received  a 

letter  from  Mr. .     That  statesman,  whom  none  but 

those  acquainted  with  the  chivalrous  beauty  of  his  nature 
can  underatand  or  appreciate,  sees  before  him  the  moat 
brilliant  career  that  ever  opened  in  this  country  to  a  pub- 
lic man  not  bom  an  aristocrat.  He  has  asked  me  to 
form  one  of  the  new  administration  that  he  is  about  to 
create  :  the  place  offered  to  me  is  above  my  merits,  nor 
suited  to  what  I  have  yet  done,  though,  perhaps,  it  be 
suited  to  what  I  may  yet  do.  I  make  that  qualification, 
for  you  know,"  added  Ernest,  with  a  proud  smile,  "that 
I  am  sanguine  and  eelf-confident." 

"  Tou  accept  the  proposal  1 " 

"Nay;  should  1  not  reject  itt  Our  politics  are  the 
same   only  for   the   moment ;   our  ultimate  objects   are 

widely  diffeTent     To  serve  with  Mr. ,  I  must  make 

an  unequal  compromise,  — abandon  nine  opinions  to  pro- 
mote one.  Is  not  this  a  capitulation  of  that  great  citadel, 
one's  own  conscience  I  No  man  will  coll  me  iQconsistont, 
for,  in  public  life,  to  E^ree  with  another  on  a  part;  ques- 
tion la  all  that  is  required :  the  thousand  questions  not 
yet  ripened,  and  lying  dark  and  concealed  in  the  future, 
are  not  inquired  into  and  divined ;  but  I  own  I  shall 
deem  myself  worse  than  inconsistent.  For  this  is  my 
dilemma,  —  if  I  use  this  noble  spirit  merely  to  advance 
one  object,  and  then  desert  him  where  he  halts,  I  am 
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treacherous  to  him ;  if  I  halt  with  him,  but  one  of  my 
otijects  effected,  I  am  treacherous  to  myself.  Such  &i« 
my  views.  It  is  with  pain  I  arrive  at  them,  for  at  first 
my  heart  beat  with  a  selfish  ambition." 

"Yon  ate  right;  you  are  r^btl"  exclaimed  Florence, 
with  glowing  cheeks ;  "  how  could  I  doubt  you  1  I  com- 
prehend the  sacrifice  yon  make ;  for  a  proud  thing  is  it 
to  soar  above  the  predictions  of  foes  in  that  palpable  road 
to  h<«or  w;hioh  tbe  world's  hard  eyes  con  see,  and  the 
world's  cold  heart  can  measure ;  but  prouder  ia  it  to  feel 
that  yon  have  never  advanced  one  step  to  the  goal  which 
remembrance  would  retract.  So,  my  friend,  wait  your 
time,  confident  that  it  must  come,  when  conscience  and 
ambition  can  go  hand-in-hand,  —  when  the  broad  objects 
of  a  luminous  and  enlarged  policy  lie  -before  you  like  a 
chart,  and  you  can  colcuJate  every  step  of  the  way  with- 
out peril  of  being  loet  Ab,  let  tbem  etill  call  loftiness  of 
purpose  and  whiteness  of  soul  the  dreams  of  aUieorist: 
even  if  they  be  so,  the  ideal  in  this  case  is  better  than 
the  practical  Ueanwhile  your  position  is  not  one  to 
forfeit  lightly.  Before  you  is  that  throne  in  litetatuie 
which  it  requires  no  doubtful  step  to  win,  if  you  have, 
as  I  believe,  the  mental  power  to  attain  it,  —  an  ambitim 
that  may  indeed  be  relinquished,  if  a  more  troubled  ca- 
reer can  better  achieve  those  public  purposes  at  which 
both  letters  and  policy  should  aim,  but  which  is  not  to 
be  surrendered  for  the  rewards  of  a  placeman,  or  the 
advancement  of  a  courtier." 

It  was  while  uttering  these  noble  and  inspiring  senti- 
ments tJiat  Florence  Lascellee  suddenly  acquired  in  £r- 
neat^S  eye  a  loveliness  with  which  they  hod  not  before 
invested  faer. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  as,  with  a  andden  impulse,  he  lifted  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  "  blessed  be  the  hour  in  which  you  gave 
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me  youi  friendship  I  Theee  are  the  ttionghts  I  have 
lotted  to  hear  from  liviDg  lipe,  when  I  hsre  bran 
tempted  to  believe  patriotism  a  delusion,  and  virtue  but 
a  name." 

Lady  Florence  heard,  and  her  whole  form  seemed 
changed,  —  she  was  no  loiter  the  m^eetic  aibyl,  but  the 
attached,  timorous,  delighted  woman. 

It  so  happened  that  in  her  confusion  she  dropped  from 
her  hand  the  flower  Maltravere  had  given  her,  and  in- 
voluntarily glad  of  a  pretext  to  conceal  her  countenance, 
ehe  stooped  to  take  it  from  the  ground.  In  so  doing,  a 
letter  fell  from  her  bosom;  and  Ualtiavers,  as  he  bent 
forwards  to  forostall  her  own  movement,  saw  that  the 
direction  was  to  himself,  and  in  the  handwriting  of  his 
unknown  correspondent.  He  seized  the  letter,  and  gsced 
in  flatt«red  and  entranced  astonishment,  first  on  the 
writing,  next  on  the  detected  writer.  Florence  grew 
deadly  pale,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands^  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Oh,  fool  that  I  was,"  cried  Ernest,  in  the  passian  of 
the  moment,  "not  to  know — not  to  have  felt — that 
there  were  not  two  Floittnces  in  the  world  I  But  if  the 
thought  had  crossed  me,  I  would  not  have  dared  to  har- 
bor it." 

"Go,  go,"  sobbed  Florence;  "leave  me,  —  in  mercy 
leave  me." 

"  Not  til]  you  bid  me  rise,"  said  Emeat,  in  emotion 
scarcely  less  deep  than  hen,  as  he  sank  on  his  knee  at 
her  feet. 

Need  I  go  on  t  "When  they  left  that  spot,  a  soft  con- 
fession had  been  made,  deep  vom  interchanged,  and 
Emeet  Maltravers  was  the  accepted  suitor  of  Florence 
lABcellee. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  hnndrod  fotheni  wonld  in  m;  BlttutCion  tell  70a  thmt,  ms  yoa  Me 
of  noble  extRKtion,  70Q  ahonld  manj  b,  noblemaji.  But  I  do 
not  aaj  so.  1  will  not  sacriSce  m;  child  to  nay  prejadice.  — 
KoTE£BI7B  :  Loven'  Vowt. 

Take  heed,  mj  brd ;  the  welfaie  of  os  all 
Hangs  on  the  cntcing  ihort  tbat  tmndinl  mac 

SaAKsHPEAOB ;  Htm-}/  Fl. 

Oh,  bow  thu  spring  of  love  Kcembleth 

TW  nncertain  gloij  of  an  April  daj. 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  son. 

And  by-and-b;  a  cloud  takee  all  away  1 

Shaxebpsibb  :  The  Two  GentiemtH  of  Verona, 

Whbs  Maltravera  was  once  more  in  his  aolitary  apart- 
ment, he  felt  aa  in  a  dream.  He  had  obeyed  an  impulse, 
irreaistible,  perhape,  but  une  with  which  the  comcieiKt  0/ 
hit  heart  was  not  satisfied.  A  voice  whispered  to  him, 
"Thou  hast  deceived  her  and  thyself,  —  thou  dost  not 
love  her ! "  In  vain  he  recalled  hei  beauty,  her  grace, 
her  genius,  her  singular  and  enthusiastic  passion  for  him- 
self ;  the  voice  still  replied,  "  Thou  doat  not  love.  Bid 
farewell  forever  to  thy  fond  dreams  of  a  life  more  blessed 
than  that  of  mortals.  From  the  stormy  sea  of  the  future 
are  blotted  out  eternally  for  thee  Calypso  and  her  Golden 
Isle.  Thou  canst  no  more  paint  on  the  dim  canvas  of 
thy  desires  the  form  of  her  with  whom  thou  conldst  dwell 
forever.  Thou  hast  been  unfaithful  to  thine  own  ideal ; 
thou  hast  given  thyself  forever  and  forever  to  another ; 
thou  hast  renounced  hope ;  thou  must  live  as  in  a  prison. 
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vith  a  being  with  whom  thou  hast  not  thn  harmony  of 
love." 

"^o  matter,"  aaid  Maltravers,  almost  alarmed,  and 
starting  from  these  thoughts;  "I  am  betrothed  to  one 
who  loves  me,  —  it  ia  folly  and  dishonor  to  repent  and  to 
rapine.  I  have  gone  through  the  beet  years  of  youth 
without  finding  the  Egeria  with  whom  the  cavern  would 
be  sweeter  than  a  throne.  Why  live  to  the  grave  a  vain 
and  visionary  Nympholept  I  Out  of  the  real  world  coold 
I  have  made  a  nobler  choice  I " 

While  Ualtiavere  thus  communed  with  himaelf,  Lady 
Florence  passed  into  her  father's  dressing-room,  and  there 
awaited  his  return  from  London.  She  knew  his  worldly 
views,  she  knew  also  the  pride  of  her  ai&anced ;  and  she 
felt  tiiat  she  alone  could  mediate  between  the  two. 

Ltnd  Saxingham  at  last  returned,  busy,  bustling,  im- 
portant, and  good-humored  as  usual  "  Well,  Flory, 
weUf  Glad  to  see  you;  quite  blooming,  I  declare; 
never  saw  you  with  such  a  color,  —  monstroufl  like  me, 
certainly.  We  always  had  fine  complexions  and  fine  eyes 
in  our  family.  But  I  'm  rather  late  :  first  bell  rung,  — 
we  d^evant  jnmet  hommei  are  rather  long  dressing,  and 
you  are  not  dressed  yet,  I  see." 

"  My  dearest  father,  I  wished  to  speak  with  you  on  a 
matter  of  much  importance." 

"  Do  you  I    What !  immediately  t " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  t   Your  Slingsby  proper^,  I  suppose." 

"No,  my  dear  father;  pray  sit  down  and  hear  me 
patiently." 

Lord  Saxingham  b^an  to  be  both  alanned  and  curious ; 
he  seated  himself  in  silence,  and  looked  anxiously  in 
the  face  of  his  daughter. 

"  Ton  have  always  been  very  indulgent  to  me,"  com- 
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menced  Florence,  with  a  balf-emile,  "and  I  have  had 
my  own  way  more  than  moet  young  ladies.  Believe  me, 
my  deal  father,  I  am  moat  gisteful,  not  only  for  your 
affection,  but  your  eateem.  I  have  been  a  strange,  wild 
gill,  but  I  am  now  about  to  teform  ;  and  ae  the  firat 
step,  I  oak  your  consent  to  give  myself  a  preceptor  and  a 
guide  —  " 

"  A  what  1 "  cried  Lord  Saxingham. 

"In  oUier  words,  lam  about  to — to  —  well,  the  truth 
must  <mi,  —  to  marry." 

"  Has  the  Duke  of been  here  to-day  t " 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  But  it  is  no  duke  to  whom 
I  have  promised  my  hand,  —  it  is  a  nobler  and  rarer 
dignity  that  has  caught  my  ambition.     Mr.  Maltiavers 

"  Mr.  Maltravers  !  —  Mr.  Devil  I  The  girl  'a  mad  ! 
Don't  talk  to  me,  child  ;  I  won't  consent  to  any  such  non- 
sense. A  country  gentleman,  —  very  respectable,  very 
clever,  and  ail  that ;  but  it 's  no  use  talking,  —  my  mind  'a 
made  up.     With  your  fortune,  too ! " 

"  My  dear  father,  I  will  not  marry  without  your  con- 
sent, though  my  fortune  is  settled  on  me,  and  I  am  of 
age." 

"  There 's  a  good  child ;  and  now  let  me  diees,  —  we 
shall  be  late." 

"  No,  not  yet,"  said  Lady  Florence,  throwing  her  arm 
carelessly  round  her  tattler's  neck;  "I  shall  marry  Mr. 
Maltravers,  but  it  will  be  with  yoni  full  ^)proval.    Just 

eonaider ;  if  I  married  the  Duke  of ,  he  would  expect 

all  my  fortune,  such  as  it  is.  Ten  thousand  a  year  is  at 
my  disposal :  if  I  marry  Mr.  Maltravers,  it  will  be  settled 
on  you,  —  I  always  meant  it ;  it  is  a  poor  return  for  your 
kindness,  your  indulgence,  but  it  will  show  that  your  own 
Vlarj  is  not  ungrateful" 
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"  I  won't  hear." 

"  Stop,  —  listen  to  rwwon.  You  are  not  rich  ;  yoa  are 
entitled  but  to  a  small  pension  if  yoa  ever  resign  office ; 
and  your  official  salary,  I  have  often  heoid  you  say,  does 
DOt  prerent  you  from  being  embarrassed.  To  whom 
should  a  daughter  give  from  her  auperfluitiea,  but  to  a 
parent )  From  whom  should  a  parent  receive,  but  from 
a  child,  who  can  never  repay  hJa  love  1  Ah,  this  is  noth- 
ing ;  but  you  —  you  who  have  never  CTOssed  her  lightest 
whim — do  not  you  destroy  all  the  hopes  of  happiness 
3rour  Florence  can  ever  form." 

Florence  wept ;  and  Lord  Saxingham,  who  was  greatly 
moved,  let  fall  a  few  tears  also.  Perhape  it  is  too  much 
to  say  that  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  proffered  arrange- 
ment entirely  won  him  over;  but  still  the  way  it  was 
introduced  softened  his  heart  He  possibly  Uiougbt  that 
it  was  better  to  have  a  good  and  grateful  daughter  in  a 
country  gentleman's  wife,  than  a  suUen  and  thanUess  one 
in  a  duchess.  However  that  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that 
before  Lord  Saxingham  began  hie  toilet,  he  promised  to 
make  no  obstacle  to  the  marriage,  and  all  he  asked  in  re- 
turn was,  that  at  least  three  months  (but  that^  indeed, 
the  lawyers  would  require)  should  elapse  before  it  took 
place ;  and  on  this  understanding  Florence  left  bim, 
radiant  and  joyous  as  ^ora  herself  when  the  sun  of  spring 
makes  the  world  a  garden.  Never  had  she  thought  so 
little  of  her  beauty,  and  never  bad  it  seemed  so  glorious, 
as  that  happy  evening.  But  Maltravets  was  pale  and 
thoughtful,  and  Florence  in  vain  sought  his  eyes  during 
the  dinner,  which  seemed  to  het  insufferably  long.  After- 
wards, however,  they  met,  and  conversed  apart  the  rest 
of  the  evening ;  and  the  beauty  of  Florence  began  to  pro- 
duce upon  Ernest's  heart  its  natural  effect;  and  that 
evening,  —  ah,  how  Florence  treasured  the  remembrance 
of  every  hour,  every  minute,  of  its  annals  1 
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It  would  have  been  amosiug  to  witness  the  short  con- 
versation between  Lord  Saxingham  and  Maltravets,  when 
the  lattor  sought  the  earl  at  night  in  his  lordship's  rooia. 
To  Lord  Saxingham's  surprise,  not  a  word  did  Maltraven 
utter  of  his  own  subordinate  pretensions  to  I^dy  Vlar- 
ence's  hand.  Coldly,  dryly,  and  almost  haughtily,  did  he 
make  the  formal  proposals,  "as  if,"  as  Lord  Saxingham 
afterwards  said  to  Ferrers,  "  the  man  were  doing  me  the 
highest  possible  honor  in  taking  my  daughter,  the  beauty 
of  London,  with  fifty  thousand  a  year,  off  my  hands." 
But  this  was  quite  Maltravers !  —  if  he  had  been  pro- 
posing to  the  daughter  of  a  country  curate,  without  a 
sixpence,  be  would  have  been  the  humblest  of  the  hum- 
ble. The  earl  was  embarrassed  and  discomposed  :  he 
was  almost  awed  by  the  Siddona-like  countenance  and 
Coriolan  US-like  air  of  his  future  son-in4aw ;  he  even 
hinted  nothing  of  the  compromise  as  to  time  which  he 
had  made  with  his  daughter.  He  thought  it  better  to 
leave  it  to  Lady  Florence  to  arrange  that  matter.  They 
shook  hands  frigidly,  and  parted.  Maltravers  went  next 
into  Cleveland's  room,  and  comronnicated  all  to  the  de- 
lighted old  man,  whose  congratulations  were  so  fervid 
tliat  Maltravers  felt  it  would  be  a  sin  not  to  &ncy  him- 
self the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  That  night  he  wrote 
his  refusal  of  the  appointment  offered  him. 

The  next  day  Lord  Saxingham  went  to  his  office  in 
Downing  Street  as  usual ;  and  I^y  Florence  and  Ernest 
found  an  opportunity  to  ramble  through  the  grounds 
alone. 

There  it  was  that  occurred  those  confessions,  Bjnei 
alike  to  utter  and  to  bear.  Then  did  Florence  speak  of 
her  early  years,  of  her  self-formed  and  solitary  mind,  of 
her  youthfid  dreams  and  reveries.  Nothing  around  her 
to  excite  interest  or  admiration,  or  the  more  romantic 
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Um  higher,  or  the  softer  qualities  of  hei  nature,  she  tamed 
to  contemplation  and  to  books.  It  is  the  combination  of 
the  faculties  with  the  affections,  exiled  from  action,  and 
finding  no  worldly  vent,  which  producea  poetry,  the  child 
of  passion  and  of  thoi^ht.  Hence,  before  the  real  cures 
of  existence  claim  them,  the  young  who  are  abler  yet 
lonelier  than  their  fellows  are  nearly  always  poets  ;  and 
Florence  was  a  poetess.  In  minds  like  this,  the  first  book 
that  aeems  to  embody  and  represent  their  own  most  cher- 
ished and  beloved  trains  of  sentiment  and  ideas,  ever 
creates  a  reverential  and  deep  enthusiasm.  The  lonely 
tmd  pioud  and  melancholy  soul  of  Maltravers,  which 
made  itself  visible  in  all  his  creations,  became  to  Florence 
like  a  revealer  of  the  secrets  of  her  own  nature.  She 
conceived  an  intense  and  mysterious  interest  in  the  man 
whoee  mind  exercised  so  pervading  a  power  over  her  own. 
She  made  herself  acquainted  with  his  pursuits,  his  career ; 
she  fancied  she  found  a  symmetry  and  harmony  between 
the  actual  being  and  the  breathing  genius ;  she  im^ined 
she  understood  what  seoned  dark  and  obscure  to  othera. 
He  whom  she  had  never  seen,  grew  to  her  a  never-absent 
friend.  His  ambition,  his  reputation,  were  to  her  like  a 
possession  of  her  own.  80^  at  length,  in  the  folly  of  her 
yoQi^;  romance,  she  wrote  to  him,  and  dreaming  of  no 
discovery,  anticipating  no  result,  the  habit  once  indulged 
became  to  her  that  luxury  which  writing  for  the  eye  of 
the  world  is  to  an  author  oppressed  with  the  burden  of 
his  own  thoughts.  At  length  she  saw  him,  and  he  did 
not  destroy  her  illusion.  She  might  have  recovered  from 
the  spell  if  she  had  found  him  ready  at  once  to  worship 
at  her  shrine.  The  mixture  of  reserve  and  frankness — 
frankness  of  language,  reserve  of  msnner  —  which  be- 
longed to  Maltntvers,  piqued  her.  Her  vanity  became 
the  auxiliaiy  to  her  im^wation.     At  length  they  met  at 
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Clereland's  house;  tbeir  intercourse  became  more  nnie- 
stnuned  ;  Uieir  friendship  was  established,  snd  she  dis- 
covered that  she  had  wilfully  implicated  bet  happiness  in 
indulging  her  dreams ;  yet  eveu  then  she  believed  that 
Maltravera  loved  her,  despite  his  silence  upon  the  subject 
of  love.  His  mannei,  his  words,  bespoke  his  interest  in 
her,  and  his  voice  was  ever  soft  when  be  spoke  to  women  ; 
for  he  had  much  of  the  old  chivalric  respect  and  tender- 
cess  for  the  sex.  What  was  geDetal,  it  was  natural  that 
she  should  apply  individually,  —  she  who  had  walked  the 
world  but  to  fasdnate  and  to  conquer.  It  was  probable 
that  her  great  wealth  and  social  position  imposed  a  check 
on  the  delicate  pride  of  Maltravers;  she  hoped  so,  — she 
believed  it ;  yet  she  f«lt  her  danger,  and  her  own  pride 
at  last  took  alarm.  In  such  a  moment  she  bad  resumed 
the  character  of  the  unknown  correspondent :  she  bad 
written  to  Maltravers,  addressed  her  letter  to  his  own 
house,  and  meant  the  next  day  to  have  gone  to  London, 
and  posted  it  there.  In  this  letter  she  had  spoken  of  bis 
visit  to  Cleveland,  of  his  position  with  herself.  She  ex- 
horted him,  if  he  loved  her,  to  confess,  and  if  not,  to  fly. 
She  had  written  artfully  and  eloquently ;  she  was  desirous 
of  expediting  her  own  fate ;  and  then,  wit^  that  letter  in 
her  bosom,  she  hod  met  Maltravers,  and  the  reader  has 
learned  the  rest.  Something  of  all  this  the  blushing  and 
happy  Florence  now  revealed ;  and  when  she  ended  with 
uttering  the  woman's  soft  fear  that  she  had  been  too 
bold,  is  it  wonderful  that  Maltravers,  clasping  her  to  his 
bosom,  felt  the  gratitude  and  the  deUgbted  vanity  which 
seemed  even  to  himself  like  love  t  And  iuto  love  those 
feelings  rapidly  and  deliciously  will  merge,  if  fate  and 
accident  permit  I 

And  now  they  were  by  the  side  of  the  water  ;  and  the 
sun  was  gently  setting  as  on  the  eve  before.    It  WM 
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ibout  the  same  hoar,  the  fairest  of  an  autumn  day ; 
none  were  near :  the  slope  of  the  hill  hid  the  house 
from  theii  view.  Had  they  been  in  the  deeert,  they 
could  not  have  been  more  alone.  It  was  not  silence  that 
breathed  around  them,  as  they  aat  on  that  bench  with 
the  broad  beech  spreading  over  them  ite  trembling  canopy 
of  leaves,  but  those  murmurs  of  living,  nature  which  are 
sweeter  thau  silence  itself  —  the  songs  of  birds,  the  tink- 
ling bell  of  the  sheep  on  the  oppceite  hanlE,  the  wind 
sighing  through  the  trees,  and  the  gentle  heaving  of  the 
glittering  waves  that  washed  the  odorous  reed  and  water- 
lily  at  their  feet  They  had  both  beeu  for  some  moments 
silent ;  and  Florence  now  broke  the  pause,  hut  in  tones 
more  low  than  usuaL 

"  Ah  I  "  said  she,  turning  towards  hint,  "  these  hmrs 
are  happier  than  we  can  find  in  that  crowded  world 
whither  your  destiny  must  call  us.  For  me,  ambition 
seems  forever  at  an  end.  I  have  found  all ;  I  am  no 
longer  haunted  with  the  desire  of  gaining  a  vague  some- 
thing,—  a  shadowy  empire,  that  we  call  fame  or  power. 
The  sole  thought  that  disturbs  the  calm  current  of  my 
sout  is  the  fear  to  loee  a  particle  of  the  rich  poaeeseion  I 
hare  gained." 

"  May  your  fears  ever  be  as  idle  I " 

"  And  you  really  love  me  1  I  repeat  to  myself  ever 
and  ever  that  one  phrase.  I  could  once  have  home  to 
lose  you ;  now  it  would  be  my  death.  I  desp^red  c^ 
ever  being  loved  for  myself;  my  wealth  was  a  fatal 
dower;  I  suspected  avarice  in  every  vow,  and  saw  the 
hose  world  lurk  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart  that  offered 
iteelf  at  my  shrine.  But  you,  Ernest,  —  you,  I  feel,  never 
could  weigh  gold  in  the  balance ;  and  yon,  if  yon  love, 
love  me  for  myself." 

"And  I  shall  love  thee  more  with  every  hour." 
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"  I  koow  not  that :  I  dresd  that  you  will  love  me  leas 
when  joa  know  me  more.  I  fear  I  shall  seem  to  you 
exacting,  —  I  am  jealous  already.  I  was  jealous  even  of 
I^y  T  ",  when  I  saw  you  by  her  side  this  morning. 
I  would  have  your  every  took,  monopolize  your  eveiy 
word." 

This  confession  did  not  please  Maltoavers,  as  it  might 
have  done  if  he  had  been  more  deeply  in  tove.  Jealousy, 
in  a  woman  of  so  vehement  and  imperious  a  nature,  was 
indeed  a  paaeion  to  be  dreaded. 

"  Do  not  say  so,  dear  Florence^"  said  he,  with  a  very 
grave  amile  ;  "for  love  should  have  implicit  confidence 
as  its  bond  and  nature,  —  and  jealousy  is  doubt,  and 
doubt  is  the  death  of  love." 

A  shade  passed  over  Florence's  too  expressive  foice,  and 
she  ngbed  heavily. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Maltravere,  raising  his  eyes, 
saw  the  form  of  Lumley  Ferrers  approaching  towards 
them  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  terrace :  at  the  some 
instant,  a  dark  cloud  crept  over  the  sky,  the  waters 
seemed  overcast,  and  the  breeie  fell ;  a  chill  and  strange 
presentiment  of  evil  shot  across  Ernest's  heart,  and,  like 
many  imaginative  persons,  ho  was  unconscioualy  supersti- 
tious as  to  presentiments. 

"  We  are  no  longer  alone,"  said  he,  rising ;  "  your 
cousin  has  doubtless  learned  our  engagement,  and  comes 
to  congratulate  your  suitor. 

"Tell  me,"  he  continued  musingly,  as  they  walked  on 
to  meet  Ferrers,  "  are  you  very  partial  to  Lumley  T  What 
think  you  of  his  character  t  It  is  one  that  perplexes  me ; 
sometimes  I  think  that  it  has  changed  since  we  parted  in 
Italy ;  aomutimes  I  think  that  it  has  not  changed,  but 
ripened." 

"Lumley  I  have  known  from  a  child,"  replied  Flor> 
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once, "  and  see  moch  to  admire  and  like  in  him ;  I  ad- 
mire his  baldness  and  candor,  his  »com  of  the  world's 
litttenBsa  and  falsehood ;  I  like  his  good-nature,  his  gayet;, 
and  fancy  his  heart  better  than  it  may  seem  to  t^e  super- 
ficial obBerreT," 

"  Yet  he  appears  to  me  selfish  and  unprincipled.  * 

"  It  is  from  a  fine  contempt  (or  the  Tioea  and  follies 
of  men  that  he  has  contracted  the  habit  of  consulting  his 
own  resolute  will ;  and  believing  everything  done  in 
this  noisy  stage  of  action  a  cheat,  he  has  accommodated 
his  ambition  to  the  fashion.  Though  without  what  is 
termed  genius,  he  wiU  obtain  a  dbtinctiou  and  power  that 
few  men  of  genius  arrive  at." 

"  Because  gmiut  is  eeeentiolly  honest,"  said  Ualtiaven. 
"However,  you  teach  me  to  look  on  him  more  indnl* 
gently.  I  suspect  the  real  frankness  of  men  whom  I  know 
to  be  hypocrites  in  public  life,  —  but  perhaps  I  judge  by 
too  haiah  a  standard." 

"  Third  persona,"  said  Ferrers,  as  he  now  joined  them, 
"  are  seldom  unwelcome  in  the  country  ;  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  the  exact  thing  wanting  to  complete 
the  charm  of  this  beautiful  landscape." 

"You  are  ever  modest,  my  cousin." 

"  It  is  my  weak  side,  I  know ;  but  I  shall  improve 
with  years  and  wisdom.  What  say  you,  Maltraverat" 
and  Ferrers  passed  his  arm  affectionately  through 
Ernest's. 

"  By  the  bye,  I  am  too  familiar,  —  I  am  sunk  in  the 
world.  I  am  a  thing  to  be  sneered  at  by  you  old-family 
people.  I  am  next  heir  to  a  bran-new  Brummagem  peer- 
age.    Gad,  T  feel  brassy  already  1 " 

"  What !  ia  Mr.  Templeton  —  t" 

"Mr.  Templeton  no  more  :  he  is  defunct,  extinguished ; 
out    of    the   ashes   rises  the    phoenix,    Lord  Vorgrave. 
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We  had  thought  of  a  more  sounding  title ;  De  Couml 
has  a  nobler  sound,  —  but  my  good  uncle  has  nothing  of 
the  Norman  about  him,  so  we  dropped  the  De  as  ridicu- 
lous. VargiaTe  is  eaphonious  and  appropriate.  M; 
uncle  has  a  manor  of  that  name,  —  BaioQ  Targmve  of 
VargraTe." 

"  Ah,  I  coi^ratulate  ;ou." 

"Thank  you.  Lady  Vai^rave  may  destfo;  all  my 
hopes  yet.  But  nothing  venture,  nothing  have.  Uy 
uncle  will  be  gazetted  tCMlay.  Poor  man  I  he  will  be 
delighted ;  and  as  be  certainly  owes  it  much  to  me,  he 
will,  I  suppose,  be  very  grateful,  — or  hate  me  ever  after^ 
wards  ;  that  is  a  toss-up.  A  benefit  conferred  is  a  com- 
plete hazard  between  the  tiiumb  <^  pride  and  the 
forefinger  of  affection.  Heads  gratdtads,  tails  hatred  I 
There,  that 's  a  simile  in  the  fashion  of  the  old  writ«r^ 
—  '  well  of  Eaglieh  uudefiled  ! '  homph  I " 

"  So  that  beautiful  child  is  Mrs.  Templeton's,  or  nthei 
Lady  Vargrave's,  daughter  by  a  former  muriaga  I "  said 
Maltiavers,  abstractedly. 

"  Ves ;  it  is  astonishing  how  fond  he  is  of  her.  Pretty 
little  creature,  —  confoundedly  artful,  though.  By  the 
way,  Maltravers,  we  had  an  unexpectedly  stormy  night 
the  last  of  the  session,  —  strong  division,  ministeia  hard 
pressed.  I  made  quite  a  good  speech  for  them.  I  sup- 
poee,  however,  there  will  be  some  change,  — the  moderates 
will  be  taken  in.  Perhaps  by  next  session  I  may  con- 
gratulate you." 

Ferrers  looked  hard  at  Maltravers  while  he  apoke.  But 
Ernest  replied  coldly  and  evasively  ;  and  they  were  now 
joined  by  a  party  of  idlers,  loungii^  along  the  lawn  in 
expectation  of  the  first  dinner-bell.  Cleveland  was  in 
high  consultation  about  the  proper  spot  for  a  new  foun- 
tain ;  and  he  summoned  Maltravers  to  give  his  opinicHt 
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whether  it  should  apring  from  the  centre  of  a  flower-bed 
or  beneath  the  drooping  ahade  of  a  large  willow.  While 
this  iatereetitig  discussion  was  going  on,  Ferrers  drew 
aside  his  cousin,  and  pressing  her  hand  aflectionateljr, 
said,  in  a  soft  and  tender  voice,  — 

"  My  dear  Florence,  — for  in  each  a  time  permit  me 
to  be  familiar,  —  I  understand  from  Lord  Saxingham, 
whom  I  met  in  London,  that  you  are  engaged  to  Mal- 
travffln.  Busy  as  I  was,  I  could  not  rest  without  coming 
hither  to  offer  my  best  and  most  earnest  wish  for  your 
happiness.  I  may  seem  a  caieleas,  I  am  considered  a  selfish, 
per8<m  ;  but  my  heart  is  warm  to  those  who  really  inter- 
est it.  And  never  did  brother  offer  up  for  the  welfare 
of  a  beloved  sister  prayers  more  anxious  and  fond  than 
those  that  poor  Lumley  Feneis  breathas  for  Florence 
lAScelles." 

Florence  was  startled  and  melted,  —  the  whole  tone 
and  manner  of  Lumley  was  so  different  from  those  he 
UBoally  assumed.  She  warmly  returned  the  pressure  of 
his  hand,  and  thanked  him  briefly,  but  with  emotion. 

"  No  one  is  great  and  good  enough  for  yon,  florence," 
cmtinued  Ferrere,  —  "  no  one.  But  I  admire  your  disin- 
terested and  generous  choice.  Maltravera  and  I  have  not 
been  friends  lately ;  but  I  respect  him,  as  all  must  He 
has  noble  qualities,  and  he  has  great  ambition,  bi  addi- 
tion to  the  deep  and  ardent  love  that  you  cannot  fail  to 
inspire,  be  will  owe  you  eternal  gratitude^  In  this  aris- 
tociatic  country,  your  hand  secures  to  him  the  moat  bril- 
liant fortunes,  the  most  proud  career.  His  talents  will 
now  be  measured  by  a  very  different  standard.  His 
merite  will  not  pass  through  any  subordinate  grades, 
but  leap  at  once  into  the  highest  posts;  and  as  he  is 
even  more  proud  than  ambitious,  how  be  must  bless  one 
who  raises  him,  without  effort,  into  positions  of  eminent 
command ! " 
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"  Oh,  he  Oioes  not  think  of  such  worldly  adrantagea.  — 
he,  the  too  pure,  the  too  refined  1 "  said  Florence,  with 
teembling  eageroesa.  "He  has  no  avarice,  nothing 
mercenary,  in  his  nature  1 " 

"  So ;  there  you  indeed  do  him  justice  :  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  baseness  in  his  mind,  —  I  did  not  say  there 
waa.  The  very  greatness  of  his  aspirations,  his  indignant 
and  scornful  pride,  lift  him  above  the  thought  of  your 
wealth,  your  rank,  — except  as  means  to  an  end." 

"You  mistake  still,"  said  Florence,  faintly  smiling,  but 
turning  pale. 

"  No,"  resumed  Ferrers,  not  appearing  to  hear  her,  and 
as  if  pursuing  his  own  thoughta.  "I  always  predicted 
that  Maltravers  would  make  a  diatinguished  connection 
in  marriage.  He  would  not  permit  himself  to  love  the 
low-bom  or  the  poor.  His  affections  are  in  his  pride  as 
much  as  in  his  heart.  He  is  a  great  creature ;  you  have 
judged  wisely,  and  may  Heaven  bless  you  I  " 

With  these  words  Ferrers  left  her,  and  Florence,  when 
ahe  descended  to  dinner,  wore  a  moody  and  clouded  lm)w. 
Ferrers  stayed  three  days  at  the  house.  He  was  peculiarly 
cordial  to  Ualtnvers,  and  spoke  little  to  Florence ;  but 
that  little  never  failed  to  leave  upon  her  mind  a  jealous 
and  anxious  irritability,  to  which  she  yielded  with  morbid 
facUity.  In  order  perfectly  to  understand  Florence  Las- 
celles,  it  must  be  remembered  that^  with  all  her  dazzling 
qualities,  ahe  was  not  what  is  called  a  lovable  person.  A 
certain  hardness  in  her  disposition,  even  as  a  child,  had 
prevented  her  winding  into  the  hearts  of  those  around 
her.  Deprived  of  her  mother's  care  ;  having  little  or  no 
intercourse  with  children  of  her  own  age;  brought  up 
with  a  starched  governess,  or  female  relations  poor  and 
proud,  —  she  never  had  contracted  the  softness  of  maimer 
which  the  reciprocation  of  household  aflfections  usually 
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piodueea.  Wi&  a  haughty  consciotuness  of  her  powen, 
her  birth,  her  position,  —  advantageB  always  dinned  into 
her  ear, — she  grew  up  solitai;,  unsocial,  and  imperious. 
Her  lather  was  rather  proud  than  fond  of  her ;  her  ser- 
vaiita  did  not  love  her,  —  ehe  had  too  little  consideration 
for  others,  too  little  blandness  and  suaTity,  to  be  loved 
by  inferiors ;  she  was  too  learned  and  too  stem  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  conversation  and  society  of  young  ladies 
of  her  own  age,  —  she  had  no  friends.  Now,  having 
really  strong  affections,  she  felt  all  this,  but  rather  with 
resentment  ttian  grief :  she  longed  to  be  loved,  but  did 
not  seek  to  be  so ;  she  felt  as  if  it  was  her  fate  not  to  be 
loved ;  she  blamed  fate,  not  herself. 

When,  with  all  the  proud,  pure,  and  generous  candor 
of  her  nature,  she  avowed  to  Ernest  her  love  for  him,  she 
naturally  expected  the  most  ardent  and  passionate  return ; 
nothing  less  could  content  her.  But  the  habit  and  ex- 
perience of  all  the  past  made  her  eternally  suspicious  that 
she  was  not  loved ;  it  was  wormwood  and  poison  to  her 
to  fancy  that  Maltravers  had  ever  considered  hei  advan- 
tages of  fortune,  except  as  a  bar  to  hia  pretensions  and  a 
check  on  his  passion.  It  was  the  same  thing  to  her 
whether  it  was  the  pettiest  avarice  or  the  loftiest  aspira- 
tions that  actuated  her  lover,  if  he  had  been  actuated  in 
his  heart  by  any  sentiment  but  love ;  and  Ferrers,  to 
whoee  eye  her  foibles  were  familiar,  knew  well  how  to 
make  his  praises  of  Ernest  arouse  against  Ernest  all  her 
exacting  jealousies  and  irritable  double. 

"  It  is  strange^"  said  he,  one  evening,  aa  he  was  con- 
Tersing  with  Florence,  "  how  complete  and  triumphant  a 
conquest  yon  have  effected  over  Ernest  I  Will  you  believe 
it  t  —  he  conceived  &  prejudice  against  yon  when  he  first 
■aw  you :  he  even  said  that  you  were  made  to  be  admired, 
not  to  be  loved." 
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"  Ha  I  did  he  BO  t  True,  true ;  he  has  ahnoet  said  the 
same  thing  to  me." 

"  But  now  how  he  must  love  you  I  Surely  he  has  all 
tiie  aigna," 

"  And  what  are  the  eigns,  most  learned  Lumley  t "  said 
Florence,  forcing  a  smile. 

"  Why,  iu  the  first  place,  you  will  doubtless  observe 
that  he  never  takes  his  eyes  from  you  :  with  whomsoever 
he  coQveTses,  whatever  his  occupation,  those  eyes,  restless 
and  pining,  wander  around  for  one  glance  from  you." 

Florence  sighed,  and  looked  up ;  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  her  lover  was  conversing  with  Cleveland,  and 
his  eyes  never  wandered  in  search  of  her. 

Ferrers  did  not  seem  to  notice  this  practical  contradic- 
tion of  hia  theory,  but  went  on. 

"Then  surely  his  whole  character  is  changed, — that 
brow  has  lost  its  calm  m^esty,  that  deep  voice  its  assured 
and  tranquil  tone.  Has  he  not  become  bumble  and  em- 
barrassed and  fretful,  living  only  on  your  amile,  reproach- 
ful if  you  look  upon  another,  sorrowful  if  your  Up  be 
less  smiling;  a  thing  of  doubt  and  dread  and  trembling 
agitation ;  slave  to  a  shadow,  —  no  longer  lord  of  the 
creation  1  Such  is  love ;  such  is  the  love  you  should  in- 
spire ;  such  is  the  love  Maltravers  is  capable  of,  for  I 
have  seen  him  testify  it  to  another.  But,"  added  Lum- 
Icy,  quickly,  and  as  if  afraid  he  had  said  too  much,  "  Lord 
Saxingham  is  looking  out  for  me  to  make  up  his  whist- 
table.     I  go  to-morrow.     When  shall  yon  be  in  town  I " 

"In  the  course  of  the  week,"  said  poor  Florence, 
mechanically ;  and  Lumley  walked  away. 

In  another  moment,  Maltravers,  who  had  been  more 
observftDt  than  he  seemed,  joined  her  where  she  sat. 

"Dear  Florence,"  said  he,  tenderly,  "you  look  pala,  — 
X  fear  you  are  not  so  well  this  evening." 
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**  No  affectation  of  an  interest  yon  do  not  feel,  pray  I  ' 
said  Florence,  with  a  scornful  lip  but  Bwimming  eyes. 

"  Do  not  feel,  Florence  I  " 

"  It  is  the  first  time,  at  least,  that  you  have  obaerred 
whether  I  am  veil  or  QL     But  it  ia  no  matter." 

"  Uy  dear  Florence,  why  this  tone !  How  have  I 
offended  yout    Has  Lnmley  said-^" 

"  Nothing  but  in  your  praise.  Ob,  be  not  afraid ;  yon 
are  one  of  those  of  whom  all  speak  highly.  But  do  not 
let  me  detain  you  here  I  Let  us  join  our  host,  — >  you  have 
left  him  alone." 

Lady  Florence  waited  for  no  reply,  nor  did  MaltraTet* 
attempt  to  detain  her.  He  looked  pained,  and  when  she 
tnined  round  to  catch  a  glance  that  she  hoped  would  be  re- 
proachful, he  was  gone.  Lady  Florence  became  nervous 
and  uneasy,  talked  she  knew  not  what,  and  laughed 
hysterically.  She,  however,  deceived  Cleveland  into  the 
notion  that  she  was  in  the  best  possible  spirits. 

By-and-by  she  rose,  and  passed  through  the  suite  of 
rooms :  her  heart  was  with  Maltravers ;  still  he  was 
not  visible.  At  length  she  entered  the  conservatory,  and 
there  she  observed  him,  through  the  open  casementa, 
walking  slowly,  with  folded  arms,  upon  the  moonlit  lawn. 
There  was  a  short  struggle  in  her  breast  between  woman's 
pride  and  woman's  love ;  the  last  conquered,  and  she 
joined  him. 

"  Forgive  me,  Emost,"  she  said,  extending  her  hand ; 
"I  was  to  blame." 

Ernest  kissed  the  &ir  hand,  and  answered  touch' 
int^y,— 

"  Florence,  you  have  the  power  to  wound  me ;  be  for- 
bearing in  its  exereise.  Heaven  knows  that  I  would  not, 
from  the  vain  desire  of  showing  command  over  you,  in- 
flict upon  you  a  single  pang.     Ah !  do  not  fancy  that  in 
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loTeEB*  qnairek  then  is  any  gweetneaB  that  compensatei 
the  ating." 

"  I  told  you  I  was  too  exacting,  Emest.  I  told  joa 
jou  would  not  love  me  bo  well  when  you  knew  me 
better." 

"  And  weie  a  f alee  prophetess.  Florence,  every  day, 
every  hour,  I  love  you  mwe,  —  better  than  I  once  thought 
I  could." 

"  Then,"  cried  this  wayward  girl,  anxious  to  pain  her- 
self, —  "  then  once  you  did  not  love  me  I " 

"  Florence,  I  will  be  candid  ;  I  did  not.  You  are 
now  rapidly  obtaiuii^  an  empire  over  me  greater  than 
my  reason  should  allow.  But,  beware,  if  my  love  be 
really  a  poaaession  you  desire,  —  beware  how  you  um 
my  reason  against  you.  Florence,  I  am  a  proud  man. 
My  very  consciousness  of  the  more  splendid  alliances  you 
could  form  renders  me  leas  humble  a  lover  than  you 
might  find  in  others.  I  were  not  worthy  of  you  if  I  were 
not  tenacious  of  my  self-respect." 

"Ahl"  said  Florence,  to  whoee  heart  these  w<nda 
went  home,  "  forgive  me  but  this  tmce.  I  ahall  not 
foi^ve  myself  so  soon." 

And  Emeet  drew  her  to  hie  heart,  and  felt  tliat,  with 
all  her  faults,  a  woman  whom  he  feared  he  could  not 
render  as  happy  as  her  sacrificee  to  him  deserved,  was  be- 
coming very  dear  to  him.  In  his  heart  he  knew  that  she 
was  not  formed  to  render  Am  happy ;  but  that  was  not 
his  thought,  his  fear.  Her  love  had  rooted  out  all 
thought  of  self  from  that  generous  breast.  His  only 
anxiety  was  to  requite  her. 

They  walked  along  the  sward,  silent,  thou^tful;  and 
Florence  melancholy,  yet  blessed. 

"That  serene  heaven,  those  lovely  stars,"  said  Mal- 
tiavers,  at  last,  —  "  do  they  not  preach  to  us  the  philoeophy 
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of  peac«l  Do  the^  not  toll  U8  bow  much  of  calm  belong! 
to  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  enblime  esaence  of  the 
BonI  T  Petty  distnctioiiB  and  self-wrought  carea  aie  not 
coi^ienial  to  out  real  nature ;  theii  very  disturbance  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  at  war  with  oui  naturea.  Ah,  sweet 
Florence,  let  us  learn  from  yon  skies,  over  which,  in  the 
faith  of  the  poete  of  old,  brooded  the  wings  of  primeval 
and  serenest  love,  what  earthly  love  should  be,  —  a  thing 
pure  as  light  and  peaceful  as  immortality,  watching  over 
the  Btormy  world,  that  it  shall  survive,  and  high  above 
the  clouds  and  vapora  that  roll  below.  Let  litUe  minds 
introduce  into  the  holiest  of  affections  all  the  bitterness 
and  tumult  of  common  life  I  Let  tu  love  aa  beings  who 
will  one  day  be  inhabitants  of  the  stars  I " 
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CHAPTER  rv. 


A  Blipi>eT7  and  mbtle  kn&re ;  a  finder-ont  of  occa^ns ;  Aat  hu 
an  eje  can  stamp  and  coouterfeit  adraotages.  —  OditUo. 

KnaTUj't  plain  face  ig  never  wen  till  used. — Ibid. 

VTop  see,  my  dear  Lumley,"  said  Lord  Saxingham,  as 
the  next  day  the  two  kinemea  were  on  theit  way  to  Loo- 
don  in  the  earl's  chariot,  —  "you  eee  that,  at  the  best, 
this  marriage  of  Flory's  is  a  cuTsed  bore." 

"Why,  indeed,  it  has  its  disadvantages.  MaltraTers 
is  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  genius;  bat  gentlemen  are 
plentiful,  and  his  genius  only  tells  against  ua,  since  he  is 
not  even  of  our  politics." 

"  Exactly,  —  my  own  son-in-law  voting  against  me  1  • 

"  A  practicable,  reasonable  man  would  change  ;  not  ao 
Maltravers,  —  and  all  the  estates,  and  all  the  parliamen- 
tary influence,  and  all  the  wealth  that  ought  to  go  wiUi 
the  family  and  with  the  party,  go  out  of  the  family  and 
against  the  party.  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear  lord,  — 
it  is  a  cursed  bore." 

"  And  she  might  hare  had  the  Duke  of ,  a  mao 

with  a  rental  of  £100,000  a  yeai^  Tt  is  too  ridiculona 
This  Maltravers,  d d  disagreeable  fellow  too,  eh  I" 

"  StilT  and  stately  ;  much  changed  for  the  worse  of  lata 
years,  —  grown  conceited  and  set  up." 

"  Do  you  know,  Lumley,  I  would  lather,  of  tlie  two, 
have  had  you  for  my  son-in-law  T " 

Lumley  half  started.  "  Are  you  serious,  my  lord  T  I 
have  not  Ernest's  fortune^  —  I  cannot  make  such  settle- 
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ments ;  my  lineage  too,  at  least  on  my  mother'a  side,  is 
less  ancient" 

"Oh,  as  to  settlements,  Floir's  fortune  ought  to  be 
settled  on  herself ;  and  as  compared  with  that  fortune, 
what  could  Mr.  Maltravera  pretend  to  settle!  Neither 
she  noi  any  children  she  may  have  could  want  his  £4,000 
a  year,  if  he  settled  it  alL  As  for  family,  connections 
tell  more  nowadays  than  Norman  descent ;  and  for  the 
rest,  you  are  likely  to  be  old  Templeton's  heir,  to  have  a 
peerage  (a  large  sum  of  ready  money  is  always  useful), 
ore  rising  in  the  House,  one  of  our  own  set,  will  soon  be 
in  ofSce,  —  and,  flattery  apart,  a  devilish  good  fellow  into 
the  bargain.  Ob,  I  would  sooner  a  thousand  times  that 
Flory  had  taken  a  fancy  to  you  ! " 

Lumley  Fenera  bowed  bis  head,  but  said  nothing.  He 
fell  into  a  reverie ;  and  Lord  Saxingbam  took  up  his 
official  red  box,  became  deep  in  its  contents,  and  forgot 
all  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 

Lumley  pulled  the  check-string  as  the  carriage  entered 
Fall  Mall,  and  desired  to  he  set  down  at  "  The  Travellers." 
While  Lord  Saxingbam  was  borne  on  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  not  being  able  to  settle  those  of  his  own 
household,  Ferrers  was  inquiring  the  address  of  Castruccio 
Cesarini.  The  porter  was  unable  to  give  it  him.  The 
siguor  generally  called  every  day  for  his  notes,  but  no 
one  at  the  club  knew  where  he  lodged.  Ferrers  wrote, 
and  left  with  the  porter,  a  line  requesting  Cesarim  to  call 
on  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  bent  his  way  to  his  house 
in  Great  George  Street.  He  went  straight  into  his  library, 
unlocked  his  escritoire,  and  took  out  that  letter  which, 
the  reader  will  remember,  Maltravers  had  written  to 
Cesarini,  and  which  Lumley  had  secured ;  carefully  did 
he  twice  read  over  this  effusion,  and  the  second  time 
his  face  brightened  and  his  eyes  sparkled-  It  is  now 
time  to  lay  this  letter  before  the  reader  ;  it  ran  thus : 
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PriwUe  Olid  confidential. 
Ux  DHAB  Cis&A&iiti,  —  Tlu  wEonnce  of  jranz  bieadlf 
feelings  is  moit  veliwme  to  me.  In  mnch  of  what  j<m  ny  of 
marriage,  I  am  inclined,  though  with  lelnctancei  to  agree.  At 
to  Lady  Florence  heTself,  few  peiaona  are  man  calcul&ted  to 
dazzle,  perhaps  to  fascinate.  Bnt  i«  ahe  a  penon  to  tuftke  a 
htnne  happ7,  —  to  sympathise  where  she  has  been  accustomed 
to  conunaad;  to  comprehend,  and  to  yield  to  the  waywardneaa 
and  irritability  common  to  our  &nciful  and  morbid  race ;  to 
content  benelf  with  the  homage  of  a  single  heait  1  I  do  not 
know  her  enough  to  decide  the  qneetion ;  but  I  know  her 
enoi^  to  feel  deep  solicitude  and  anxiety  for  yonr  happinem, 
if  centred  in  a  nature  so  imperious  and  bo  vain.  Bat  you  will 
remind  me  of  her  fortune,  her  station.  Yon  will  say  that  anch 
are  the  sources  &om  which,  to  an  ambitious  mind,  happiness 
niiky  well  be  drawn  I  Alas)  I  fearthat  the  man  who  mairiu 
Lady  S'lorence  must  indeed  confine  his  dreams  of  felici^  to 
those  harsh  and  disappointing  lealitieB.  But,  Cesaiini,  theaa 
are  not  the  words  which,  were  we  more  intimate,  I  would  ad- 
drew  to  you.  I  doubt  the  reality  of  those  affections  which 
yon  ascribe  to  her,  and  suppose  devoted  to  yourself.  She  is 
erideatly  fond  of  conquest  She  sports  with  the  victims  she 
makes.  Her  vanity  dupes  others,  —  perhaps  to  be  duped 
itself  at  last.    I  will  not  say  more  to  you. 

£.  UAUTBAVKBg. 

"Hurrah  I"  cried  FerreiB,  as  he  threw  down  the  letter, 
and  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight.  "  I  little  thought, 
when  I  schemed  for  this  letter,  that  chance  wooM  make 
it  so  inestinubly  serviceable.  There  is  leas  to  alter  than 
I  thought  for,  —  the  clumaieet  botcher  in  the  world  could 
manage  it.  Let  me  look  again.  Hem,  hem  !  the  fint 
phrase  to  alter  is  this :  '  I  know  faer  enough  to  feel  deep 
Bohcitude  and  anxiety  for  your  happiness,  if  centred  in  a 
nature  so  imperious  and  vain;'  scratch  out  'yoor,'  and 
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pat  'my.'  All  the  rest  good,  good,  till  we  oome  to 
■  affections  which  you  aeciibe  to  her,  and  sappoee  devoted 
to  j/ounel/;'  for  'youneW  write  'myael^' — the  test 
will  do.  Now,  then,  the  date,  —  we  must  change  it  to 
the  present  month,  and  the  work  is  done.  I  wish  that 
Italian  blockhead  would  come.  If  I  can  but  once  make 
an  iireporable  breach  between  hei  and  Maltravera,  I  think 
I  cannot  fail  of  securing  his  place ;  hei  pique,  her  resent- 
ment, will  hurry  her  into  taking  the  first  who  ofiere,  by 
way  of  revenge.  And,  by  Jupiter,  even  if  I  fail  (which 
I  am  sure  I  shall  not),  it  will  be  something  to  keep  flory 
as  lady  paramount  for  a  duke  of  our  own  party.  I  shall  gain 
immensely  by  such  a  connection  ;  but  I  lose  everything 
and  gain  nothing  by  her  marrying  Ualtravers,  —of  oppo- 
site politics  too,  —  whom  I  begin  to  hate  like  poison. 
But  no  duke  shall  have  her ;  Florence  Ferrers,  the  only 
alliteration  I  ever  liked,  yet  it  would  sound  rough  in 
poetry." 

Lomley  then  deliberstely  drew  towards  him  his  ink- 
stand. "  No  penknife  I  Ah,  true,  I  never  mend  pens,  — 
sad  waste ;  must  send  out  for  one."  He  rai^  the  bell, 
ordered  a  penknife  to  be  purchased,  and  the  servant  was 
still  out  when  a  knock  at  the  door  was  heard,  and  in  a 
minute  more  Cesorini  entered. 

"  Ah,"  said  Lumley,  ssauming  a  melancholy  sir,  "  I  am 
glad  that  you  are  arrived;  you  will  excuse  my  having 
written  to  you  so  unceremoniously.  Tou  received  my 
note ;  sit  down,  pray.  And  how  are  you !  Ton  look 
delicate  ;  can  I  offer  you  anything  1 " 

"  Wine,"  said  Cesarini,  laconicaUy,  "  wine ;  your  cli- 
mate requires  wine." 

Here  the  servant  entered  with  the  penknife,  and  was 
ordered  to  bring  wine  and  sandwiches.  Lumley  then 
oonverBed  lightly  on  different  matters  till  the  wine  ap- 
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peored ;  he  was  ratlier  surprieed  to  observe  Ceaarim  pons 
out  and  diiak  off  glass  upon  glass,  with  an  evident  cibt- 
iug  for  the  excitement.  When  he  had  satisfied  himself, 
he  turned  his  dark  eyes  to  Ferreia,  and  said,  "  You  have 
news  to  communicate' ;  I  see  it  in  youi  brow.  I  am  now 
ready  to  hear  alL" 

"Well,  then,  listen  to  me:  70a  were  right  in  your 
suspicions ;  jealousy  is  ever  a  tiue  diviner.  I  make  no 
doubt  Othello  was  quito  right,  and  Deademona  was  no 
better  ^han  she  ehould  ha.  UaltraTen  has  proposed  to 
my  cousin  and  been  accepted." 

Cesarini's  oomplexion  grew  perfectly  ghastly;  his 
whole  frame  ahook  like  a  leaf,  —  for  a  moment  ha 
seemed  paralyzed. 

"  Curse  bim  1 "  said  he,  at  last,  drawing  a  deep  breath, 
and  betwixt  hie  grinded  teeth,  —  "  cune  him  from  the 
depthe  of  the  heart  he  has  broken  I" 

"  And  after  such  a  letter  to  you !  Do  you  remember 
it  t  Here  it  is.  He  warns,  you  against  Lady  Florence, 
and  then  secures  her  to  himself,  —  is  this  txeacbeiy  I " 

"Treachery  black  as  bellt  I  am  an  Italian,"  cried 
Cesarini,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  with  all  the  passions 
of  bis  climato  in  his  face,  "and  I  will  be  avenged  I 
Bankrupt  in  fortune,  ruined  in  hopes,  blaeted  in  heartt 
I  have  still  the  godhke  consolation  of  the  deepeiate,  — 
I  have  revenge." 

"Will  you  call  him  outt"  asked  Lumley,  musingjly 
and  calmly.  "  Are  you  a  dead  shot  I  If  so,  it  is  worth 
thinking  abont ;  if  not,  it  is  a  mockery :  your  shot 
misses,  his  goes  in  the  air,  seconds  interpose,  and  you 
bo&  walk  away,  deyiliah  gkd  to  get  off  so  welL  Duels 
are  humbug." 

"  Mr.  Ferrers,"  said  Cesarini,  fiercely,  "  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  jest" 
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"  I  do  not  make  it  a  jeat ;  and  vhat  is  more,  Ceeariui," 
Bald  FerrerB,  vitEi  a  concentrated  energy  far  moTe  com- 
manding than  tlie  Italian's  fni;,  —  "  vhat  is  more,  I  bo 
detest  UlaltTavets,  I  am  so  stung  by  his  cold  euperioiity, 
BO  Troth  with  his  success,  so  loathe  the  thought  of  hia 
alliance,  that  I  would  cut  off  this  hand  to  frustrate  that 
marriage  I  I  do  not  jest,  man  ;  hut  I  have  method  and 
Bense  in  my  hatred,  —  it  is  our  English  way." 

Cesarini  stared  at  the  speaker  gloomily,  clinched  his 
hand,  muttered,  and  strode  rapidly  to  and  fro  t^e  room. 

"  You  would  be  avenged ;  so  would  L  S(yv  what  shall 
be  the  means  t "  aaid  Ferrers. 

"  I  will  stab  him  to  the  heart ;  I  will  —  " 

"Cease  these  tragic  flights.  Nay,  frown  and  stamp 
not ;  but  Bit  down  and  be  reaaonabla,  or  leave  me  and 
act  for  yoursell" 

"Sir,"  said  Ceaarini,  with  an  eye  that  might  have 
alanned  a  man  less  resolute  than  Ferrere,  "have  a  care 
how  you  presume  on  my  distress." 

"You  are  in  distress,  and  you  refuse  relief;  yon  an 
bankrupt  in  fortune,  and  you  rave  like  a  poet,  when  you 
should  be  devising  and  plotting  for  the  attainment  of 
boundless  wealth.  Revenge  and  ambition  may  both  be 
yours ;  but  they  are  prizes  never  won  but  by  a  cautious 
foot  as  well  as  a  bold  hand." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  1  And  what  but  his  life 
would  content  me  1 " 

"  Take  his  life  if  you  can,  —  I  have  no  objection ;  go 
and  take  it.  Only  just  observe  this,  that  if  you  miss  your 
aim,  or  he,  being  the  stronger  man,  strike  you  down,  you 
will  be  locked  up  in  a  madhouse  for  the  next  year  or  two, 
at  least ;  and  that  is  not  the  place  in  which  I  should  like 
to  pass  the  winter,  — but  as  you  wiU." 
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"  You  1  —  you  I  Bat  what  are  you  to  me  f  I  iriQ  go. 
Oood-dfiy,  air." 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Ferrers,  when  he  sair  Ceearini 
aboat  to  leave  the  room ;  "  stay,  take  Uiia  chair,  and  listen 
to  me :  you  had  better  — " 

Cesarini  hesitated,  and  then,  as  it  were,  mechanically 
obeyed. 

"Bead  that  latter  which  Maitravers  wrote  to  y<HL 
You  have  finished  :  well,  now  observe,  if  Florence  sees 
that  letter,  she  will  not  and  cannot  marry  the  man  who 
wrote  it ;  you  must  show  it  to  her." 

"  Ah,  my  guardian  angel,  I  see  it  all  t  Yes ;  there  an 
words  in  this  letter  no  woman  so  proud  could  ever  pardon. 
Qire  it  me  again ;  I  will  go  at  once." 

"  Pshaw  I  You  are  too  quick ;  you  have  not  remarked 
that  this  tetter  was  written  five  months  ago,  before  Mai- 
travers knew  much  of  I^y  Florence.  He  himself  has 
confessed  to  her  that  he  did  not  then  love  her,  —  W 
much  the  more  would  she  value  the  conquest  she  has 
now  achieved.  Florence  would  smile  at  this  letter,  and 
say,  *  Ah,  he  judges  me  differently  now.' " 

"Are  you  seeking  to  madden  me  I  What  do  JOQ 
mean  1  Did  you  not  just  now  say  that  did  she  see  thak 
letter,  she  would  never  marry  the  writer  t " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  the  letter  must  be  altered.  We  must 
erase  the  date  ;  we  must  date  it  from  today,  —  to^y : 
UaltravBTs  returns  to-day.  We  must  suppose  it  written 
not  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  you,  demanding  his  advice 
and  opinion  as  to  your  marriage  with  Lady  Florence,  but 
in  answer  to  a  letter  of  yours  in  which  you  congratulate 
Am  on  his  approaching  marriage  to  her.  By  the  substi- 
tution of  one  pronoun  for  another  in  two  places,  the  let- 
ter will  read  as  well  one  way  as  another.  Bead  it  again, 
and  see  ;  or  stop,  I  will  be  the  lecturer." 
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Hen  FemiB  read  over  the  lettei,  which,  hy  the  trifling 
mibstitutions  he  proposed,  might  indeed  bear  the  chamcter 
be  wished  to  give  it. 

"Does  the  light  breali:  in  upon  yon  nowl"  e&id  Ferren. 
"Are  you  prepared  to  go  through  a  part  that  requires 
subtlety,  delicacy,  address,  and,  above  all,  self-control  1  — 
qualities  that  are  the  common  attributes  of  your  country- 

"  X  will  do  bU  ;  fear  me  not.  It  may  he  viUanoue,  it 
may  be  base ;  but  I  care  not.  Maltraveis  shall  not  rival, 
master,  edipee  me  in  all  things." 

"  Where  are  you  lodging  I " 

"  Where  t    Out  of  town  a  little  way," 

"  Take  up  your  home  with  me  for  a  few  days.  I  can- 
not trust  you  out  of  my  sight  Send  for  your  luggage ;  I 
have  a  room  at  your  service." 

Cesarini  at  first  refused  ;  but  a  man  who  resolves  on  a 
crime  feels  the  awe  of  solitude  and  the  necessity  of  a 
companion.  He  went  himself  to  bring  his  effects,  and 
promised  to  return  to  dinner. 

"  I  must  own,"  said  Lumtey,  resettling  himself  at  his 
deek,  "  this  is  the  dirtiest  trick  that  ever  I  played ;  bat 
the  glorious  end  sanctifies  the  paltry  means.  After  all,  it 
is  the  mere  prejudice  of  gentlemanlike  educatioD." 

A  very  few  seconds,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  knife  to 
erase,  and  the  pen  to  rewrite,  Ferrers  completed  his  task, 
with  the  exception  of  the  change  of  date,  which,  on  sec- 
ond thoughts,  he  reserved  as  a  matter  to  be  r^ulated  by 
circumstances. 

"  I  think  I  have  hit  off  his  m's  and  y's  tolerably,"  said 
he,  "considering  I  was  not  brought  up  to  this  sort  of 
thing.  But  the  alteration  would  be  visible  on  close  in- 
spection. Cesarini  must  read  the  letter  to  her ;  then  if 
she  glances  over  it  herself,  it  will  be  with  bewildered  eyes 
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and  a  dinf  brain.  Above  all,  lie  must  not  leave  it  witlt 
ber,  and  must  bind  hei  to  the  closest  secrecy.  She  is 
honorable,  and  will  keep  her  word;  and  bo  now  that 
matter  is  settled.  I  have  just  tiins  before  dinnw  to  canter 
down  to  mjr  ODole's  aod  wish  the  old  fellow  joy." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


And  then  mj  lord  hu  much  thmt  he  would  itat* 
AH  good  to  joo. 

CuBu:  T^aefA»Btart. 

Lobs  Vaboiuti  was  sitting  slone  in  his  libraiy,  vith  his 
acconnt-books  before  him.  Carefnll^  did  he  cast  up  the 
various  Bums  which,  invested  in  various  speculations, 
swelled  his  income.  The  lesult  seemed  satisfactory; 
and  the  rich  man  threw  down  hie  pen  with  an  air  of 
triumph.  "I  will  invest  X120,000  in  land, — only 
£120,000 ;  I  will  not  be  tempted  to  sink  more.  I  will 
have  a  fine  house,  —  a  house  fitting  for  a  nobleman,  a  fine 
old  Elizabethan  house,  a  house  of  historical  interest  I 
must  have  woods  and  lakes,  —  and  a  deer-park,  above  all. 
Deer  an  very  gentlemanlike  things,  very.  De  Cliffoid's 
place  is  to  be  sold,  I  know ;  they  ask  too  much  for  it, 
but  ready  money  is  tempting.  I  can  bargain,  —  bargain ; 
I  am  ft  good  hand  at  a  bargain.  Should  I  be  now  Loid 
Baron  Va^j^ve,  if  I  had  always  given  people  what  they 
asked  T  I  will  double  my  subscriptions  to  the  Bible 
Society,  and  the  PhOanthropic,  and  the  building  of  new 
churches.  The  world  shall  not  say  Bichard  Templeton 
does  not  deserve  his  greatness.  I  will —  Come  in. 
Who's  there  I     Come  in." 

The  door  gently  opened ;  the  meek  face  of  the  new 
peeress  appeared.  "  I  disturb  you  —  I  b^  your  paidon  j 
I  — " 
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"Come  in,  my  dear,  come  in;  I  want  to  Ulk  to  jon 
I  want  to  talk  to  your  ladyship ;  sit  down,  pray." 

Lady  Vargrave  obeyed. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  ])eer,  crossing  his  legs,  and  caiess- 
ing  his  left  foot  with  both  handa,  while  he  seesawed  his 
stately  person  to  and  fro  in  his  chair,  — "  you  see  that 
Uie  honor  conferred  upon  me  will  make  a  great  change  in 
our  mode  of  life,  Mrs.  Temple  —  I  mean  Lady  Yargiave. 
This  villa  is  all  very  well ;  my  conntry-house  is  not  amiss 
for  a  country  gentleman,  —  but  now  we  must  support 
our  rank.  The  landed  estate  I  already  possess  will  go 
with  the  title,  —  go  to  Lumley  ;  I  shall  buy  another  at 
my  own  disposal,  one  that  I  can  feel  thoroughlg  ohm  ;  it 
shall  be  a  splendid  place,  Lady  Vaigiave." 

"This  place  is  splendid  to  me,"  said  Lady  VaipsTe, 
timidly. 

"  This  place  I  nonsense  !  Tou  must  learn  loftier  ideas, 
Lady  Vargrave.  You  are  young ;  you  can  easily  contract 
new  habits,  —  more  easily,  perhaps,  than  myself  :  you  are 
naturally  ladylike,  though  I  aay  it ;  you  have  good 
taste ;  yon  don't  talk  much ;  you  don't  show  your  igno- 
rance,—  quite  right.  You  must  be  presented  at  court, 
Lady  Vargrave ;  we  must  give  great  dinners,  I^dy 
Vai^rave.  Balls  are  sinful,  so  is  the  opera,  —  at  least  I 
fear  ao ;  yet  an  opera-box  would  be  a  proper  appendage 
to  your  rank,  Lady  Vargrave." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Templeton  —  " 

"Lord  Vargrave,  if  your  ladyship  pleases," 

"I  bag  pardon.  May  you  live  long  to  enjoy  your 
honors ;  but  I,  my  dear  lord,  —  I  am  not  fit  to  share 
them  :  it  is  only  in  our  quiet  life  that  I  can  forget  what 
—  what  I  was,  Tou  terrify  me  when  you  talk  of  court, 
of— " 

"Stuf^  Lady  Vargrave;  stuff!  we  accustom  ourselves 
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to  these  things.  Do  I  look  like  a  man  who  ^u  stood 
behind  a  counter  T  Rank  is  a  glove  that  Btretches  to  the 
hand  that  wears  it.  And  the  child,  dear  child,  dear 
ETelyn,  —  she  shall  be  the  admiration  of  London,  the 
beauty,  the  heiress,  the  —  oh,  she  will  da  me  honor  I " 

"  She  will ;  she  will  I "  said  l^Ay  Vargrave,  and  the 
tears  gushed  from  her  eyes. 

Lord  Vargrave  was  softened. 

"  No  mother  ever  deserved  more  from  a  child  than  you 
from  Evelyn." 

"I  would  hope  I  have  done  my  duty,"  said  Lady 
Yargrave,  drying  her  tears. 

"Papa,  papa!"  cried  on  impatient  voice,  tapping  at 
the  window,  "  come  and  play,  papa,  —  come  and  play  at 
ball,  papa ! " 

And  there,  by  the  window,  stood  that  beautiful  child, 
glowing  witli  health  and  mirth,  her  light  hair  tossed 
from  her  forehead,  her  sweet  mouth  dimpled  with 
smiles. 

"  My  darling,  go  on  the  lawn.  Don't  over-exert  your- 
self;  you  have  not  quite  recovered  tliat  horrid  sprain.  I 
will  join  you  immediately,  —  bless  you ! ' 

"  Don't  be  long,  papa,  —  nobody  plays  so  nicely  as  you 
do;"  and  nodding  and  laughing  from  very  glee,  away 
scampered  the  young  faiiy. 

Lord  Vaigrave  turned  to  his  wife. 

"  What  think  you  of  my  nephew,  —  of  Lnmley  t "  said 
he,  abruptly. 

'*  He  seems  all  tbat  is  amiable,  frank,  and  kind." 

Lord  Vargiave's  brow  became  thoughtful.  "I  think 
BO  too,"  he  said,  after  a  short  pause  ;  "and  I  hope  jou 
will  approve  of  what  I  mean  to  do.  You  see  Lumley 
was  brought  up  to  regard  himself  as  my  heir ;  I  owe 
something  to  him  beyond  the  poor  estate  which  goes 
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with,  but  never  can  adequately  support,  my  tiUe.  Funil; 
faonoTs,  hereditary  rank,  must  be  properly  r^arded.  But 
that  dear  girl,  —  I  sh^  leave  bet  the  bulk  of  my  fortune. 
Could  we  not  unite  tiie  fortune  and  the  tiUe  f  It  would 
secure  the  rank  to  her ;  it  would  incorpoiate  ^  my  de- 
Micea,  all  my  duties." 

"  But,"  said  ]Lady  Vargrave,  with  evident  surprise,  "  if 
I  understand  you  rightly,  the  disparity  of  years  —  " 

"  And  what  then,  —  what  then,  I^y  Vargrave  t  Is 
there  no  disparity  of  years  between  tu,  —  a  greater  dis- 
parity than  between  Lumley  and  that  tail  girl  t  Lumley 
is  a  mere  youth,  a  youth  still,  five-and'thirty,  — he  will 
be  little  more  than  forty  when  they  marry ;  I  was  between 
fifty  and  sixty  when  I  married  you.  Lady  Yargrare.  I 
don't  like  boy-and-girl  marriages  :  a  man  should  be  older 
than  his  wife.  Bui  you  are  so  romantic,  I^y  Yargiave. 
Besides,  Lumley  is  so  gay  and  good-looking,  and  wears  so 
welL  He  has  beea  very  nearly  forming  another  attach- 
ment ;  but  that,  I  trust,  is  out  of  his  head  now.  They 
must  like  each  other.  You  will  not  gainsay  me,  Lady 
Vargrave,  and  if  anything  happens  to  me,  —  life  is 
uncertain." 

"Oh,  do  not  speak  so,  my  friend,  my  benefactor  I " 

"  Why,  indeed,"  resumed  his  lordship,  mildly,  "  thank 
Heaven,  I  am  very  well,  —  feel  younger  than  ever  I  did, 
but  still  life  is  uncertain ;  and  if  you  survive  me, 
you  will  not  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  grand 
scheme  t " 

"I, —no,  no;  of  course  you  have  the  right  in  all 
things  over  her  destiny;  but  bo  young,  so  soft-hearted, 
if  she  should  love  one  of  her  own  years  —  " 

"  Love  I  Pooh !  love  does  not  come  into  gills'  heads 
unless  it  in  put  there.  We  will  bring  her  up  to  love 
Lumley.     I  have  another  reason,  a  ct^^t  one, — oui 
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secret !  To  him  it  can  be  confided ;  it  should  not  go 
ont  of  our  family.  Even  in  my  grave  I  could  not  rest  if 
a  fllnr  were  cast  on  my  respectability,  —  my  name." 

Lord  Yaigrave  spoke  solemnly  and  warmly,  then  mut- 
tering to  himeelf,  "Yes;  it  is  for  the  best,"  he  took  up 
his  hat  and  quitted  the  room.  He  joined  his  stepchild 
on  tJiB  lawn.  He  romped  with  her ;  he  played  with  her, 
—  that  stiS^  stately  man !  he  latched  louder  than  she 
did,  and  ran  almost  as  fast.  And  when  she  was  fatigued 
and  breathless,  be  made  her  sit  down  beside  him,  in  a 
little  Bummer-hoose,  and  fondly  stroking  down  her  dis- 
ordered tresses,  said,  "  You  tire  me  out,  child ;  I  am 
growing  too  old  to  play  with  you.  Lumley  must  supply 
my  place.    You  love  Lumley  t " 

"  Oh,  dearly ;  he  is  so  good-huiiiored,  so  kind ;  he  has 
given  me  such  a  beautiful  doU,  with  tueh  eyes  1 " 

"You  shall  be  his  httle  wife;  you  would  like  to  be 
his  little  wife )  " 

"  Wife  1  why,  poor  mamma  is  a  wife,  and  she  is  not  so 
happy  as  I  am." 

"Your  mamma  has  bad  health,  my  dear,"  said  Lord 
Vargrave,  a  little  discomposed.  "  But  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  be  a  wife  and  have  a  carriage  of  your  own,  and  a  fine 
house,  and  jewels,  and  plenty  of  money,  and  be  your  own 
mistress ;  and  Lumley  will  love  you  dearly." 

"Oh,  yes;  I  should  like  all  that." 

"And  yon  will  have  a  protector,  child,  when  I  am  no 
mors!" 

The  tone,  rather  than  the  words,  of  her  stepfather 
struck  a  damp  into  that  childish  heart.  Evelyn  Uftod 
her  eyes,  gazed  at  him  earnestly,  and  then  throwing  her 
arms  round  him,  burst  into  tears. 

Lord  Vargrave  wipetl  his  own  eyes  and  covered  her 
with  kisses. 
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"Yes ;  yoa  shall  be  Lamley's  wile,  his  bonond  wif^ 
heitesa  to  my  rank  aa  to  my  fortumes." 

"  I  will  do  all  that  papa  wishea." 

"  You  will  be  I^y  Targtave,  then,  and  Lumley  will  be 
your  husband,"  said  the  stepfather,  impreedTely.  "Think 
over  what  I  have  said.  Now  let  us  join  mamma.  Sut, 
aa  I  live,  here  is  Lumley  himsell  However,  it  is  not  yet 
the  time  to  sound  him,  —  I  hope  that  he  has  no  chance 
with  that  Lady  Florence." 
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Of  two  moat  nre  ftffectioiu. 

TtMJtttL 

UxAinrHiLB,  the  betaithed  were  on  their  road  to  London. 
The  balmy  and  setene  be&ufy  of  the  day  had  induced 
them  to  perforni  the  ahoit  journey  on  horeehack.  It  is 
somewhere  said  that  loven  are  never  so  haudaome  as  in 
each  other's  company,  and  neither  Florence  nor  Ernest 
ever  looked  so  well  as  on  horseback.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  Btatelineas  and  the  grace  of  hath,  something 
even  in  the  aquiline  outline  of  their  features,  and  the 
haughty  bend  of  the  neck,  that  made  a  sort  of  likeness 
between  theae  young  persons,  although  there  was  no  com- 
parison as  to  their  relative  degreea  of  personal  advantage ; 
the  beauty  of  Florence  defied  all  comparison.  And  aa 
they  rode  from  Cleveland's  porch,  where  the  other  gnesta 
yet  lingering  were  assembled  to  give  iho  farewell  greeting, 
there  was  a  general  conviction  of  the  happiness  destined 
to  the  affianced  ones,  —  a  general  impression  that  both  in 
mind  and  person  they  were  eminently  suited  to  each 
other.  Their  position  was  that  which  is  ever  intereating, 
even  in  more  ordinary  people,  and  at  that  moment  they 
were  absolutely  popular  with  all  who  gaied  on  them ;  and 
when  the  good  old  Cleveland  turned  away  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  murmured,  "  Bless  them ! "  there  was  not  one 
of  the  par^  who  would  have  hesitated  to  join  the  prayer. 
Florence  felt  a  nameless  dejection  as  she  quitted  a  spot 
ti  consecrated  by  grateful  recollections. 
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"  Wben  shall  we  be  again  so  happy  I "  SBid  she,  sofllf , 
as  she  turned  back  to  gaze  upoa  the  landscape,  which,  gay  ' 
with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the  bright  English  vetdiure, 
smiled  behind  them  like  a  garden. 

"  We  will  try  and  make  niy  old  bsU,  and  its  gloomy 
shades,  remind  ue  of  these  fairer  scenes,  my  Florence." 

"  Ah  I  describe  to  me  the  character  of  your  place.  We 
shall  live  there  principally,  shall  we  not  f  I  am  sure  I 
shall  like  it  much  better  than  Kfarsden  Court,  which  is 
the  name  of  that  huge  pile  of  arches  and  columns  in  Vaii- 
brugh's  heaviest  taste,  which  will  soon  be  yours." 

"  I  fear  we  shall  never  dispose  of  all  your  m^hty  ntir 
nne,  grooms  of  the  chamber,  and  Patagonian  footmen,  and 
Heaven  knows  who  besides,  in  the  bolee  and  comers  of 
Burleigh,"  said  Ernest,  smiling.  And  then  he  wtait  on 
to  describe  the  old  place  with  something  of  a  well-born 
country  gentleman's  not  displeasing  pride  ;  and  Terence 
listened,  and  they  planned  and  altered,  and  added  and  im- 
proved, and  laid  out  a  map  for  the  future.  From  that 
topic  they  turned  to  another  equally  interesting  to  Flor- 
ence. The  work  in  which  Maltravers  had  been  engaged 
was  completed,  was  in  the  bands  of  the  printer  ;  and  Flor- 
ence aroused  herself  with  conjectures  aa  to  the  criticisms 
it  would  provoke.  She  was  certain  that  all  that  had 
most  [deased  her  would  be  caviare  to  the  multitude.  She 
never  would  believe  that  any  one  could  nndeistand  Mal- 
travers but  herself.  Thus,  time  flew  on  till  they  passed 
that  part  of  the  rood  in  which  had  occurred  Ernest's  ad- 
venture with  Mrs.  Templeton'a  daughter.  Moltravera 
paused  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  his  glowing  pwriods,  as 
the  spot  awakened  its  associations  and  reminiscences,  and 
looked  round  anxiously  and  inquiringly.  But  the  fair 
apparition  was  not  again  visible ;  and  whatever  impres- 
sion the  place  prodnced,  it  gradoally  died  away  as  thej 
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entored  the  saburba  of  the  great  metropolie.  Two  other 
gentlemen  tmi  a  young  lady  of  thirty-three  (I  had  almost 
forgotten  them)  were  of  the  party  ;  but  they  had  the  tact 
to  linger  a  little  behind  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
Toad,  and  the  yonng  lady,  who  was  a  wit  and  a  flirt, 
found  gossip  and  sentiment  for  both  the  cavaliers. 

"  Will  yon  come  to  us  thia  evenii^l "  asked  Florence, 
timidly. 

"  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able.  I  have  several  matters  to 
arrange  before  I  leave  town  for  Burleigh,  which  I  must 
do  next  week.  Three  months,  dearest  Florence,  will 
scarcely  ouffice  to  make  Burleigh  put  on  its  best  looks  to 
greet  its  new  mistress ;  and  I  have  already  appointed  the 
great  modem  magicians  of  draperies  and  ormolu  to  con- 
sult how  we  may  make  Aladdin's  palace  fit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  new  princess.  Lawyers,  too!  —  in  short,  I 
expect  to  be  fully  occupied.  But  to-morrow,  at  three,  I 
shall  be  with  yon,  and  we  can  ride  out^  if  the  day  be 
fine." 

"Surely,"  said  Florence,  "yonder  is  Signor  Cesarini; 
how  haggard  and  altered  he  appears!" 

Maltravera,  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  spot  to  which 
Florence  pointed,  saw  Cesarini  emei^ng  from  a  lane,  with 
a  porter  behind  him  carrying  some  books  and  a  trunk. 
The  Italian,  who  was  talking  and  gesticulating  as  to  him< 
self,  did  not  perceive  them. 

"  Poor  Castruccio !  he  seems  leaving  his  lodging," 
thought  M'altravers.  "By  this  time  I  fear  be  will  have 
spent  the  last  sum  I  conveyed  to  him ;  I  must  remem- 
ber to  find  him  out  and  replenish  bis  stores.  —  Do  not  for- 
get," said  he,  aloud,  "  to  see  Cesarini,  and  ni^  him  to 
accept  the  appointment  we  spoke  of." 

"  I  will  not  forget  it,  — I  will  see  him  to-morrow  be- 
fore we  meet.    Yet  it  is  a  painful  task,  EmesL" 
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"  I  allow  it  Alas !  Florence,  you  owe  him  some 
reparatioo.  He  undoubtedly  once  conceived  himself  en- 
titled to  form  hopes,  the  vanity  of  which  his  ignorance 
of  our  Eoglish  world  and  hie  foreign  birth  prevented  him 
from  suspecting." 

"  Believe  me,  I  did  not  give  him  the  right  to  form  such 
expectations." 

"But  you  did  not  sufficiently  discourage  them.  Ah, 
Florence,  never  underrate  the  pangs  of  hope  crushed,  of 
love  contemned," 

"  Dreadful  1 "  said  Florence,  almost  shuddering.  "  It 
is  strange,  but  my  conscience  never  bo  smote  me  before. 
It  is  since  I  love  that  I  feel  for  the  first  time  how  guilty 
a  creature  is  —  " 

"  A  coquette  I "  interrupted  Maltravers.  "  Well,  let  ua 
think  of  tJie  past  no  more ;  but  if  we  can  restore  a  gifted 
man,  whose  youth  promised  much,  to  an  honorable  inde- 
pendence and  a  healthful  mind,  let  us  do  so.  Me,  Cesa- 
riui  never  can  forgive ;  he  will  think  I  have  robbed  him 
of  you.  But  we  men,  —  the  woman  -we  have  once  loved, 
even  after  she  reject*  us,  ever  has  some  power  over  us ; 
and  your  eIoquenc«^  which  has  so  often  roused  me,  can- 
not fail  to  impress  a  nature  yet  more  excitable." 

Maltravers,  on  quitting  Florence  at  her  own  door,  went 
home,  summoned  his  favorite  servant,  gave  him  Cesarini's 
address  at  Chelsea,  bade  him  find  out  where  he  was,  if  he 
hod  left  his  lodgings,  and  leave  at  his  present  home,  or 
(failing  its  discovery)  at  "  The  TtaveUets,"  a  co^er,  which 
he  made  his  servant  address,  enclosing  a  bank-note  of 
some  amount.  If  the  reader  wonders  why  Maltravers 
thus  constituted  himself  the  unknown  benefactor  of  the 
Itelian,  I  must  tell  him  that  he  does  not  understand  Mal- 
travers. Cesarini  was  not  the  only  man  of  letters  whose 
faults   he    pitied,   whose  wants  he  relieved.     Though 
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hia  name  seldom  shone  in  th«  pompons  list  of  public  snb- 
scriptions,  thou^  be  diadained  to  affect  the  Mtacenas  and 
the  patron,  he  felt  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  a 
kind  of  gratitude  for  those  who  aapired  to  raise  or  to  de- 
light their  species.  An  author  himself,  be  conld  appre- 
ciate tiie  vast  debt  which  the  world  owes  to  anthora,  and 
pays  but  by  calumny  in  life  and  bamn  laurels  after  death. 
He  whose  piofeseion  is  the  beautiful  succeeds  only  through 
the  sympathies.  Charity  and  compassion  are  virtues 
tai^^ht  vrith  dif&culty  to  ordinary  men;  to  true,  genius 
they  are  but  the  instincts  which  direct  it  to  the  destiny 
it  is  born  to  fulfil,  —  namely,  the  discovery  and  redemp- 
tion of  new  tracts  in  our  common  nature.  Geniua  —  the 
sublime  missionary  —  goes  forth  from  the  serene  intellect 
of  ihe  author  to  live  in  the  wonts,  the  griefs,  the  infirmi- 
ties of  others,  in  order  that  it  may  learn  their  langu^e  ; 
and  as  its  hi^est  achievement  is  pathos,  so  its  most  ab- 
solute requisite  is  pity  I 
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CHAPTER  TIL 


Don  John.    How  caikst  thoa  ctom  this  Dunugol 
Borachio.    Not  honM^f,  mj  lotd ;  bnt  to  ooTertlf ,  tlukt  no  dta- 
honoBtj  HhftU  appear  in  me,  my  loid.  —  jU uei  A(£d  oAdkI  Natkaig. 


a  end  Cesarini  vere  sitting  over  their  wi;ie,  and 
both  had  eunk  into  eilence,  for  they  had  only  one  snbject 
in  common,  Then  a  note  was  brought  to  Lumley  from 
I^j  Florence.  "  This  is  lucky  enough  I "  said  he,  as  he 
read  it.  "  Lady  Florence  wishes  to  see  you,  and  encloeee 
me  a  note  for  you,  which  she  asks  me  to  address  and  for- 
ward to  you.     There  it  is." 

Cesarini  took  the  note  with  trembling  hands  ;  it  was 
very  short,  and  merely  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him  the 
next  day  at  two  o'clock. 

"  What  can  it  be  t "  he  exclaimed.  "  Con  she  want  to 
apologize,  to  explain  % " 

"  No,  no,  no  I  Florence  will  not  do  that ;  hut  from 
certain  words  she  dropped  in  talking  with  me,  I  guess 
that  she  has  some  offer  to  your  worldly  advantage  to  pro- 
poee  to  you.     Ha !  by  the  way,  a  thought  strikes  me." 

Lumley  eagerly  rang  the  bell.  "Is  I^y  Florence's 
servant  waiting  for  an  answer)" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Very  well,  —  detain  him. 

"  Now,  Cesarini,  assurance  is  made  doubly  sure.  Come 
into  the  next  room.  There,  sit  down  at  my  desk,  and 
write,  as  I  shall  dictate,  to  Ualtravers." 

"II" 
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"Yes,  DOW  do  put  youreelf  in  my  handB, — write, 
write.     When  you  have  finished,  I  will  explain." 
Cesarini  obeyed,  and  the  letter  was  as  follows :  — 

Deab  MuiTRATKRS,  —  I  have  learned  your  approaching 
mamsge  with  Lady  Florence  lioacellea.  Permit  me  to  con- 
gratnlate  you.  For  myself,  I  have  overconii'.  a  vain  and  fool- 
ish patsion,  and  can  contemplate yonr happiness  withoutasigh. 

I  have  reviewed  all  my  old  prejudices  ^^ust  marriage, 
and  believe  it  to  be  a  state  which  nothing  but  the  most  perfect 
congeniality  of  temper,  pursuits,  and  minds  can  render  bear- 
able. How  rare  is  such  congeniality  J  in  your  esse  it  may 
exist.  The  affections  of  that  beautiful  being  are  doubtless 
ardent,  — and  they  are  yoursl 

Write  me  a  line  by  the  bearer  to  assure  me  of  your  belief  in 
my  sincerity. 

Tonn, 

C.  CnAsnn. 

"  Copy  out  this  letter ;  I  want  its  ditto,  —  quick.  Now 
seal  and  direct  the  duplicate,"  continued  Ferrers  :  "  that 's 
right ;  go  into  the  hall,  give  it  yourself  to  Lady  Florence's 
servant,  and  beg  him  to  teke  it  to  Seamore  Place,  wait 
for  an  answer,  and  bring  it  here,  —  by  which  time  you  will 
have  a  note  ready  for  Lady  Florence.  Say  I  will  men- 
tion this  to  her  ladyship,  and  give  the  man  half-a- 
crown.     There,  —  begone  ! " 

"  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  this,"  said  Cesarini, 
when  he  retamed  ;  "  will  you  explain  t " 

"  Certainly  ;  the  copy  of  the  note  you  have  despatched 
to  Maltrayers  I  shall  show  to  L^dy  Florence  this  evening, 
as  a  proof  of  your  sobered  and  generous  feelings ;  ob- 
serve, it  is  so  written  that  the  old  letter  of  your  rival 
may  seem  an  exact  reply  to  it.  To-morrow  a  reference 
to  this  note  of  yours  will  bring  out  our  scheme  more 
easily ;  and  if  yon  follow  my  ineb^ctioos,  you  will  not 
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seem  to  volunteer  ebowing  our  faandiwork,  as  we  at  fint 
intended ;  but  rather  to  yield  it  to  her  eyes  from  a  gener- 
ous impulse,  from  an  irresistible  desire  to  save  her  from 
an  unworthy  buabaud  and  a  wretched  fate.  Fortune  has 
been  dealing  our  cards  for  us,  and  has  turned  up  the  ace. 
Three  to  one  now  on  the  odd  trick.  Maltravers,  too,  is 
at  home.  I  called  at  bis  house  on  returning  from  my 
uncle's,  and  learned  that  he  would  not  stir  out  ail  the 
evening." 

In  due  time  came  the  answer  from  Ernest:  it  waa 
short  and  hurried,  but  full  of  all  the  manly  kindness  of 
his  nature ;  it  expressed  admiration  and  delight  at  the 
tone  of  Cesarini's  letter ;  it  revoked  all  former  expressions 
derc^tory  to  Lady  Florence ;  it  owned  the  harshness  and 
error  of  his  first  impreesiona ;  it  used  every  delicate  argu- 
ment that'  could  soothe  and  reconcile  Cesarini,  and  con- 
cluded by  sentiments  of  friendship  and  desire  of  service, 
80  cordial,  so  honest,  so  free  from  the  affectation  of  patron- 
age, that  even  Cesarini  himself,  half  insane  as  he  was 
with  passion,  was  almost  softened.  Lumley  saw  the 
change  in  his  countenance,  snatched  the  letter  from  bis 
band,  read  iti  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  saying,  "We 
must  guard  against  accidents,"  clapped  the  Italian  affoc- 
tionately  on  the  shoulder,  and  added,  "  Now  you  can 
have  no  remorse  ;  for  a  more  Jesuitical  piece  of  insulting, 
hypocritical  cont  I  never  read.  Where's  your  note  to 
Iddy  Florence!  Your  compliments:  yon  will  be  with 
her  at  two.  There  now,  the  rehearsal 's  over,  the  scenes 
arranged ;  and  1 11  dress,  and  open  the  play  for  you  with  ■ 
prologue." 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

Xttaat  ingetia 
Imo  b  corde  pudor,  mixtoqne  Idmu^  hict% 
Et  fnjriia  agiUtiu  amor,  at  conadK  Tiitna.  > 

VnaiL 

Thi  next  day,  punctual  to  hie  appointment,  Cesuini 
repaired  to  his  critical  interview  with  Lady  Florence. 
Her  countenance,  which,  like  that  of  most  persona  whose 
temper  ia  not  under  their  command,  ever  too  faithfully 
expressed  what  was  within,  waa  unusually  flushed.  Lum- 
ley  had  dropped  words  and  hinte  which  had  driven  sleep 
from  her  pillow,  and  repose  from  her  mind. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  with  nervous  agitation  as 
Cesariui  entered  and  made  his  grave  salutetion.  After 
a  short  and  embarrassed  pause,  she  recovered,  however, 
her  self-possession,  and  wiUi  all  a  woman's  delicate  and 
dexterous  tact,  urged  upon  the  Italian  the  expediency 
of  accepting  the  ofier  of  honorable  independence  now 
extended  to  him. 

"You  have  abilities,"  she  said,  in  conclusion,  "you 
have  friends,  you  have  youth  ;  take  advantage  of  those 
gifte  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  fnlfil  such  a  career  as," 
added  liidy  Florence,  with  a  smile,  "Dante  did  not 
consider  incompatible  with  poetry." 

^  Deep  in  bet  litmott  heart  is  stirred  the  immense  slisine,  and 
madnem  witb  com  mingled  gritt,  and  lore  agitated  by  rage,  and 
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"  t  cannot  object  to  any  career,"  said  Cesarinl,  with  an 
effort,  "  that  may  serve  to  remove  me  from  a  country  that 
has  no  longer  any  charms  for  me.  I  thank  you  for  yonr 
kindness ;  I  will  obey  you-  May  you  be  kappy ;  and 
yet — no,  ah,  no :  happy  you  must  be !  Even  he,  sooner 
or  later,  must  see  you  with  my  eyes." 

"  I  know,"  replied  Florence,  falteringly,  "  that  you 
have  wisely  and  generously  mastered  a  past  illusion.     Mr. 

Ferrers  allowed  me  to  see  the  letter  you  wrote  to  Er , 

to  Mr.  Maltravers ;  it  was  worthy  of  you.  It  touched  me 
deeply;  but  I  trust  you  will  outlivo  your  prejudices 
against  — " 

"Stay,"  interrupted  Cesarini ;  "did  Ferrers  communi- 
cate to  you  tiie  answer  to  that  letter  t " 

"  No,  indeed." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it." 

"Whyt" 

"  Oh,  no  matter.     Heaven  bless  you  I  farewelL" 

"  No ;  I  implore  you,  do  not  go  yet :  what  was  there 
in  that  letter  that  it  could  pain  me  to  see  t  Lumley 
hinted  darkly,  but  would  not  speak  out ;  be  more  frank." 

"  I  cannot ;  it  would  be  treachery  to  Maltraven^ 
cruelty  to  you ;  yet,  would  it  be  cruel  1 " 

"  No,  it  would  not ;  it  would  be  kindness  and  mercy. 
Show  me  the  letter,  — you  have  it  with  you." 

"  You  could  not  bear  it ;  you  would  hate  me  for  the 
pain  it  would  give  you.     Let  me  depart." 

"Man,  you  wrong  Maltravers.  I  see  it  now.  Ton 
would  darkly  slander  him  whom  you  cannot  openly  de- 
fame.   Go ;  I  was  wrong  to  listen  to  you,  —  go  I ' 

"Lady  Florence,  beware  how  you  taunt  me  into  unde- 
ceiving you.  Here  is  the  letter;  it  is  his  handwritii^;. 
Will  yon  read  itT     I  warn  you  not." 

"  I  will  believe  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  my  own 
eyes ;  give  it  me." 
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"  Stay,  then ;  on  two  conditions.  First,  that  yon  prom- 
ise me  sacredly  that  you  will  not  diecloee  to  Maltravers, 
without  my  conBent,  that  you  have  aeen  this  letter. 
Think  not  I  fear  hia  anger.  No !  hut  in  the  mortal  en- 
counter that  muat  ensue,  if  you  thus  betray  me,  your 
character  would  be  lowered  in  the  world's  eyes ;  and  even 
I  (my  excuse  unknown)  might  not  appear  to  have  acted 
with  honor  in  obeying  your  desire,  and  warning  you, 
while  there  ia  yet  time,  of  bartering  love  for  avarice. 
Promise  me." 

"  I  do,  —  I  do  most  solemnly." 

"  Secondly,  assure  me  that  you  will  not  oA  to  keep  the 
letter,  hut  will  immediately  restore  it  to  me." 

"  I  promise  it.     Now  then." 

"Take  the  letter." 

Florence  seized,  and  rapidly  read  the  fatal  and  garbled 
document.  Her  brain  was  dizzy,  her  eyes  clouded  ;  her 
ears  rang  as  with  the  sound  of  water ;  she  was  sick  and 
giddy  with  emotion,  —  but  she  read  enough.  This 
letter  was  written,  then,  in  answer  to  Castruccio's  of  last 
night ;  it  avowed  dislike  of  her  character  ;  it  denied  the 
sincerity  of  her  love ;  it  more  than  hinted  the  mercenary 
nature  of  hie  own  feelings.  Tes,  even  there,  where  ahe 
had  garnered  np  her  heart,  she  was  not  Florence,  the 
lovely  and  beloved  woman,  but  Florence,  the  wealthy 
and  high-bom  heiress.  The  world  which  she  hod  built 
upon  the  faith  and  heart  of  Maltravers  crumbled  away  at 
her  feet  The  letter  dropped  from  her  hands ;  her  whole 
form  seemed  to  shrink  and  shrivel  up ;  her  teeth  were 
set,  and  her  cheek  was  as  white  as  marble. 

"  0  God ! "  cried  Ceearini,  stung  with  remorse.  "  Speak 
to  me,  speak  to  me,  Florence !  I  did  wrong ;  forget  that 
hateful  letter  t     I  have  been  false,  —  false  ! " 

"  Ah,  false ;  say  so  again  I    No,  no,  I  remember  he 
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told  me  —  he,  10  wise,  ao  deep  a  judge  of  hnnua  char 
actu  —  that  he  would  be  Bponaor  for  your  foith,  that  youi 
hmoi  and  heart  were  iacorruptible.  It  ia  trae ;  I  thaok 
yon,  — yon  have  saved  me  from  a  terrible  fate." 

"  Ob,  Lady  Floience,  dear,  too  dear,  yet  would  that 
—  alaa  I  she  does  not  listen  to  me,"  muttered  Caetraccio, 
as  Florence,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  temples,  walked 
wildly  to  and  fro  the  room ;  at  length  she  paused  oppo- 
site to  Cesarini,  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  returned  him 
the  letter  without  a  word,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

"  So,  no ;  do  not  bid  me  leave  you  yet,"  said  Cesarini, 
trembling  with  repentant  emotion,  yet  half  beside  him- 
self  with  jealous  rage  at  her  love  for  his  rival. 

"  My  friend,  go,"  said  Flwence,  in  a  tone  of  voice  sin- 
gularly subdued  and  soft.  "  Do  not  fear  me ;  I  have 
more  pride  in  me  than  even  affection ;  but  Uieie  are  cer- 
tain struggles  in  a  woman's  breast  which  she  could  never 
betray  to  any  one,  —  any  one  but  a  mother.  G)od  help 
me,  I  have  none  1  Go ;  when  next  we  meet,  Z  shall  be 
calm." 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke;  the  Italian 
dropped  on  his  knee,  kissed  it  convulsively,  and  fearful 
of  trosting  himself  further,  vanished  from  the  room. 

He  had  not  been  long  gone  before  Maltraveie  was  seen 
riding  through  the  street  As  he  threw  himself  from  hie 
horse,  he  looked  up  at  the  window,  and  kissed  his  hand 
at  Lady  Florence,  who  stood  there,  watching  hie  arrival 
with  feelings  indeed  for  different  from  those  he  antici- 
pated.    He  entered  the  room  lightly  and  gayly. 

Florence  stirred  not  to  welcome  him.  He  approached 
and  took  her  hand ;  she  withdrew  it  with  a  shudder. 

"  Are  yon  not  well,  Florence  I " 

"  I  am  well,  for  I  have  recovered." 

"What  do  you  mean  t    Why  do  you  turn  from  me  1  * 
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Lady  IHorence  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  — eyes  that 
literally  blazed  ;  her  lip  quivered  with  seom. 

"  Mr.  Maltravers,  at  length  I  know  you.  I  uDdetstand 
the  feelings  with  which  yoa  have  Bought  a  union  hetween 
UB.  0  God  !  why,  why  was  I  thua  cursed  with  riches,  — 
why  mode  a  thing  of  barter  and  merchandise  and  avarice 
and  low  ambition  1  Take  my  wealth,  take  it,  Mr.  Hal- 
travera,  since  that  ia  what  you  prize.  Heaven  knows  I 
can  cast  it  willingly  away  ;  but  leave  the  wretch  whom 
you  long  deceived,  and  who  now,  wretch  though  she  be, 
renounces  and  despises  you  !  " 

"Lady  Florence,  do  I  hear  aright  1  Who  baa  accused 
me  to  you  i " 

"None,  sir,  none;  I  would  have  believed  none.  Let 
it  suffice  that  I  am  convinced  that  our  union  can  be  happy 
to  neither ;  question  me  no  further.  AH  intetoourse  be- 
tween ua  is  forever  over  I " 

"  Pause,"  said  Maltravers,  with  cold  and  grave  solem- 
nity ;  "another  word,  and  the  gulf  will  become  impassa- 
ble.    Pause." 

"  D(j  not,"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  lady,  stung  by  what 
she  considered  the  assurance  of  a  hardened  hypocrisy, — 
"do  not  affect  this  haughty  superiority  ;  it  dupes  me  no 
longer.  I  was  your  slave  while  I  loved  you  ;  the  tie  is 
broken.  I  am  free,  and  I  hate  and  seom  you  I  Merce- 
nary and  sordid  as  you  are,  your  baseness  of  spirit  revivea 
the  differences  of  our  rank.  Henceforth,  Mr.  Maltmvers, 
I  am  Lady  Florence  I^acellea,  and  by  that  title  alone  will 
you  know  me.     Begone,  air  ! " 

As  she  spoke,  with  passion  distoiting  every  feature  of 
her  face,  all  her  beauty  vanished  away  from  the  eyes  of 
the  proud  Maltravers,  as  if  by  witchcraft :  the  angel 
seemed  transformed  into  the  fury ;  and  cold,  bitter,  and 
withering  was  the  eye  which  he  fixed  upon  that  altered 
countenance. 
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"Mark  me,  Lady  Floieoce  Loacelles,"  nid  he,  very 
calmly,  "  yon  bare  now  aaid  what  yoa  can  never  recall. 
Keithei  in  man  nor  in  woman  did  Emeat  Maltravera  ever 
forget  or  forgive  a  sentence  which  accused  him  of  dis- 
honor. I  hid  you  farewell  forever ;  and  with  my  laat 
words  I  condemn  you  to  the  darkest  of  all  dooms,  —  the 
remorae  that  comes  too  late  ! " 

Slowly  he  moved  away ;  and  as  the  door  closed  npon 
that  towering  and  haughty  form,  Florence  already  felt  that 
his  curse  was  working  to  ita  fulfilment.  She  rushed  to 
the  window ;  she  caught  one  last  glimpse  of  him  as  hia 
hone  hore  him  rapidly  away.  Ah  1  when  shall  they  meet 
again  T 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


And  DOW  I  lire,  —  ob,  vbeNfore  do  I  Un  1 
And  with  ttwt  pang  1  pnj«d  (o  be  uo  mora. 

WOUMWOSTB. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  and  MaltraveTs 
was  alone  in  hia  room.  His  carriage  was  at  the  door ; 
his  servants  were  arranging  the  luggage,  —  he  was  goii^ 
that  night  to  Burleigh.  Loudon,  society,  the  world, 
were  grown  hateful  to  him.  His  galled  and  indignant 
spirit  demanded  solitude.  At  this  time  Lnmlef  Ferrers 
abrupUj  ent«red. 

"  You  will  pardon  my  intrusion,"  said  the  latter,  with 
his  usual  frankness,  "but — " 

"But  what,  sirT    I  am  engaged." 

"I  shall  be  very  brief.  Maltravera,  you  are  my  old 
friend.  I  retain  r^ard  and  affection  for  you,  though  our 
different  habits  have  of  late  estranged  ua.  I  come  to  you 
from  my  cousin,  —  from  Florence ;  there  has  been  some 
misunderatanding  between  you.  I  called  on  her  to-day 
after  yon  left  the  house.  Her  grief  affected  me.  I  have 
only  just  quitted  her.  She  has  been  told  by  some  gossip 
or  other  some  story  or  other,  —  women  are  credulous, 
foolish  creatures ;  undeceive  her,  and,  I  daresay,  all  may 
be  settled." 

"  Ferrers,  if  a  man  had  apoben  to  me  as  Lady  Florence 
did,  his  blood  or  mine  must  have  flowed.  And  do  you 
think  that  words  that  might  have  plunged  me  into  the 
guUt  of  homicide  if  uttered  by  a  man,  I  could  ever  pardon 
in  one  whom  I  had  dreamed  of  for  a  wife  t    Never  I " 
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"  Pooh,  pooh !  women's  words  are  wind.  Don't 
throw  away  so  splendid  a  niat«h  for  such  a  trifle." 

"  Do  you  too,  sir,  mean  to  impute  mercenary  motives 
to  met" 

"  Heaven  forbid  I  You  know  I  am  no  coward ;  but  I 
really  don't  want  to  fight  you.    Come,  be  reasonable." 

"  I  daresay  you  mean  well,  but  the  breach  is  final ; 
all  recurrence  to  it  is  painful  and  superfluous.  I  must 
wish  you  good-evening." 

"  You  have  positively  decided  t " 

"  I  have." 

"Even  if  X^dy  Florence  made  the  amende  honorahU!^ 

"  Nothing  on  the  part  of  I^y  Florence  could  alter  my 
resohition.  The  woman  whom  su  honorable  man  —  aa 
English  gentleman  —  makes  tiie  partner  of  his  life  ought 
never  to  listen  to  a  syllable  against  his  fair  name  :  his 
honor  is  hers;  and  if  her  lipe,  that  shonld  breathe  comfort 
in  calumny,  only  serve  to  retail  the  lie,  she  may  be 
beautiful,  gifted,  wealthy,  and  high-bom,  but  he  takes  a 
curse  to  his  arms.     That  curse  I  have  escaped." 

"  And  this  I  am  to  say  to  my  cousin  ? " 

"  As  you  will.  And  now  stay,  Lumley  Ferrers,  and 
hear  me.  I  neither  accuse  nor  suspect  you  ;  I  desire  not 
to  pierce  your  heart,  and  in  this  case  I  cannot  fathom 
your  motives ;  but  if  it  should  so  have  happened  that  you 
have  in  any  way  ministered  to  Lady  Florence  lAscelles's 
injurious  opinions  of  my  faith  and  honor,  you  will  have 
much  to  answer  for,  and  sooner  or  later  there  will  come  a 
day  of  reckoning  between  you  and  me." 

"  Mr.  Maltravers,  there  can  be  no  quarrel  between  va, 
with  my  cousin's  fair  name  at  stake,  or  else  we  should 
not  now  part  without  preparations  for  a  more  hostile 
meeting.  I  con  bear  your  language.  /,  too,  though  no 
philosopher,  can  forgive.  Come,  man,  you  are  heated,  ^ 
it  is  very  natural ;  let  us  part  friends,  —  your  hand." 
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"  If  yon  can  take  my  hand,  Luml«y,  joa  an  innocent, 
and  I  have  wronged  you." 

Lumley  amilad,  and  cotdially  pressed  the  hand  of  hit 
dd  friend. 

&a  he  deacended  the  stuTs,  Maltrav^rs  followed ;  and 
just  as  Lumley  turned  into  Cuizon  Street,  the  carriage 
whirled  rapidly  past  him,  and  by  the  lamps  he  saw  the 
pale  and  stem  face  of  Maltravers. 

It  was  a  slow,  drizzling  rain,  —  one  of  those  unwhole- 
some nights  frequent  in  London  towards  the  end  of 
autumn.  Ferrers,  however,  insensible  to  the  weather, 
walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully  towards  his  cousin's 
house.  He  was  playing  for  a  mighty  stake,  and  hitherto 
the  cast  was  in  his  favor,  yet  he  was  uneasf  and  per- 
turhed.  His  conscience  was  tolerably  proof  to  all  com- 
punction, ae  much  from  the  levity  as  from  the  strength 
of  his  nature;  and  (Maltravers  removed)  he  trusted  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  the  smooth  spe- 
ciousuess  of  bis  manner,  to  win  at  last,  in  the  hand  of 
Lady  Florence,  the  object  of  his  ambition.  It  was  not  on 
her  affection,  it  was  on  her  piqne,  her  resentment,  that 
he  relied.  "  When  a  woman  fancies  herself  slighted  by 
the  man  she  loves,  the  first  person  who  proposes  must  be 
a  clumsy  wooer  indeed,  if  he  does  not  carry  her  away." 
So  reasoned  Ferrers,  but  yet  be  was  rufRed  and  die- 
quieted;  the  truth  must  he  spoken,  —  able,  bold,  san- 
guine, and  scornful  as  he  was,  his  spirit  quailed  before 
thai  of  Maltravets;  he  feared  the  lion  of  that  nature 
when  fairly  aroused.  His  own  ehaiacter  had  in  it  some- 
thing of  a  woman's,  —  an  unprincipled,  gifted,  aspiring 
and  subtle  woman's;  and  in  Mai tra vers  —  stem,  simple, 
and  masculine  —  he  recognized  the  superior  dignity  of 
the  "lords  of  the  creation;"  he  was  overawed  by  the 
anticipation  of  a  wrath  and  revenge  which  he  felt  he 
merited,  and  which  he  feared  might  be  deadly. 
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While  gradnally,  however,  his  epirit  recovered  ito  nmuJ 
elasticity,  he  came  in  the  vicinity  of  Lord  Saxingham'e 
house,  and  suddenly,  by  a  corner  of  the  street,  his  arm 
was  seized ;  to  his  inexpressible  sstonishment  he  recog- 
nized, in  the  mn£Qed  figure  that  accosted  him,  the  form  of 
Florence  Lascelles. 

"Good  Heavens  1"  he  cried,  "is  it  possible t  Yoo, 
alone  in  the  streets,  at  this  hour,  in  snch  a  night  too  1 
How  very  wrong,  —  how  veiy  imprudent  1 " 

"  Do  not  talk  to  me,  — I  am  almost  mad  Bs  it  is,  I 
could  not  rest,  —  I  could  not  brave  quiet,  solitude,  still 
less  the  face  of  my  father ;  I  could  not  I  —  but  quick, 
what  says  het  What  excuse  has  he  I  Tell  me  every- 
thing, —  I  will  cling  to  a  straw." 

"And  is  tttia  the  proud  Florence  Lascelles t' 

"  Ko ;  it  is  the  humbled  Florence  I^ficelles.  I  have 
done  with  pride  ;  speak  to  me  I " 

"  Ah,  what  a  treasure  is  such  a  heart  t  How  can  he 
throw  it  away  I " 

"  Does  he  deny  I " 

"  He  denies  nothing ;  he  expreasea  himself  rejoiced  to 
have  escaped  —  such  was  his  expression  —  a  marriage  in 
which  hie  heart  never  waa  engaged.  He  is  unworthy  of 
you ;  forget  him." 

Florence  shivered,  and  as  Ferrers  drew  her  arm  in  his 
own,  het  ungloved  hand  touched  his,  and  the  touch  waa 
like  that  of  ice. 

"What  will  the  servants  think t  What  excuse  can 
we  maket"  said  Ferrers,  when  they  stood  beneath  the 
porch. 

Florence  did  not  reply ;  hut  as  the  door  opened,  she 
said  softly,— 

"  I  am  ill  —  ill,"  and  clung  to  Ferrers  with  that  no- 
nerved  and  heavy  weight  which  betokens  faintness. 
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The  light  glared  od  her;  the  faces  of  the  lackeys 
betokened  thcdi  undiaguisad  astonishment.  With  a 
violent  effort,  Florence  recovered  herself,  for  she  had 
not  yet  done  with  pride,  swept  through  the  hall  with  her 
usual  stately  step,  slowly  ascended  the  broad  ataircase, 
and  gained  the  aolitude  oi  her  own  room,  to  fall  senseless 
on  the  floor. 
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I  go,  the  bride  of  Acheion. 

WM^nra.  «DTa.  —  lb.  13S3. 
These  ttiiiiga  ue  in  the  Fatnro. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Then  tbe  sction  Um 

Id  ka  tne  nanm 

WbfttUMm!     Wluttrectil 
1^  what  Tspentuice  can ! 

BamltL 

I  dcnbt  he  will  be  dead  oi  en  I  come. 

King  JoAn. 

It  was  a  fine  afternoon  in  December  when  Lumley 
Ferrets  turned  from  Lord  Sazingham'e  door.  The 
knockers  were  muffled ;  the  windows  od  the  third  story 
were  partially  closed.  There  was  sickness  in  that  house. 
Lumley's  face  was  unusually  grave ;  it  was  even  sad. 
"So  young,  so  beautiful,"  he  muttered.  "If  ever  I 
loTed  womso,  I  da  believe  I  loved  her ;  that  love  must 
be  my  excuse.  I  repent  of  what  I  have  done;  but  I 
could  not  foresee  that  a  mere  lover's  Htratagem  was  to  end 
in  such  effects.  The  metaphysician  was  very  right  when 
he  said,  '  We  only  sympathize  with  feelings  we  know  our- 
selves.'   A  little  disappointment  in  love  could  not  have 

hurt  me  much  ;  it  is  d d  odd  it  should  hurt  her  sa 

I  am  altc^ther  out  of  luck  ;  old  Templetou  —  I  beg  his 
pardon,  Lord  Yargrave  (by  the  bye,  he  gets  heartier  every 
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day  ;  what  a  constitution  he  hae  !) — seems  croes  witb  m&- 
He  did  not  like  tlie  idea  that  I  should  marry  Lady  Flor- 
ence, and  when  I  thought  that  vision  might  have  been 
realized,  hinted  that  I  was  disappointing  some  expecta- 
tions he  had  fonned ;  I  can't  make  out  what  he  meaii& 
Then,  too,  the  government  have  offered  that  place  to  Mai- 
travera  inBt«ad  of  to  me.  In  fact,  my  star  is  not  in  the 
ascendant.  Poor  Florence,  though,  —  I  would  really  give 
a  great  deal  to  know  her  restored  to  health  !  I  have  done 
a  villanous  thing,  but  I  thought  it  only  a  clever  one. 
However,  regret  is  a  fool's  passion.  By  Jupiter !  —  talk- 
iug  of  fools,  here  comes  Cesarini." 

Wan,  haggard,  almost  spectral,  his  bat  over  hia  brows, 
his  dress  n^ected,  his  air  reckless  and  fierce,  Cesarini 
crossed  the  way,  and  thus  accosted  Lumley,  — 

"  We  have  murdered  her,  Ferrers ;  and  her  ghost  will 
baunt  ufl  to  our  dying  day  ! " 

"  Talk  prose ;  you  know  I  am  no  poet.  What  do  you 
mean  1 " 

"  She  is  worse  to-day,"  groaned  Cesarini,  in  a  hollow 
voice.  "  I  wander  like  a  lost  spirit  round  the  house ;  I 
question  all  who  come  from  it  Tell  me,  —  oh,  tell  me, 
is  there  hope  t" 

"  I  do,  indeed,  trust  bo,"  replied  Ferrers,  fervently, 
"Tbe  illness  has  only  of  late  assumed  an  alarming  ap- 
pearance. At  first  it  was  merely  a  severe  cold,  caught  by 
imprudent  exposure  one  rainy  night.  Kow  they  fear  it 
has  settled  on  the  lungs  ;  but  if  we  could  get  her  abroad, 
all  might  be  well." 

"  You  think  so,  honestly  t " 

"  I  do.  Courage,  my  friend ;  do  not  reproach  your- 
self :  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  She  was  taken  ill  of 
a  cold,  not  of  a  letter,  man  ! " 

"  No,  no ;  I  judge  her  heart  by  my  own.     Oh  that  I 
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could  recall  the  past !  Look  at  me :  I  am  the  wreck  of 
what  I  vae  ;  day  and  night  the  recollection  of  my  &laft- 
hood  hannta  me  with  lemoTse-" 

"  Pshaw  I  we  will  go  to  Italy  together,  and  in  your 
beautiful  land,  love  will  replace  love." 

"  I  am  half  resolved,  Ferren." 

"Ha  !  to  do  whati" 

"  To  write,  —  to  reveal  all  to  her." 

The  hardy  complexion  of  Ferrers  grew  livid  ;  hia  brow 
became  dark  with  a  terrible  expreeeion. 

"  Do  so,  and  fall  the  next  day  by  my  band ;  my  aim, 
in  slighter  qnarrel,  never  erred." 

"  Do  you  dare  to  threaten  me  1 " 

"  Do  you  dare  to  betray  me  t  Betray  one  who,  if  he 
sinned,  sinned  on  your  account, — in  your  cause;  who 
would  have  secured  to  you  the  loveliest  bride,  and  the 
most  princely  dower,  in  England  ;  and  whose  only  offence 
against  you  is  that  he  cannot  command  life  and  health  f " 

"  Foi^ve  me,"  said  the  Italian,  with  great  emotion,  — 
"  forgive  me,  and  do  not  misunderstand :  I  would  not 
have  betrayed  ptm ;  there  is  honor  among  villains.  I 
would  have  confessed  only  my  own  crime ;  I  would 
never  have  revealed  yours.  Why  ahoold  If  It  ia 
unnecessary." 

"Are  you  in  earnestl    Ate  you  sinoerel" 

'By  my  soul !" 

"  Then,  indeed,  you  are  worthy  of  my  friendship. 
You  will  assume  the  whole  forgery  —  an  n^y  word,  but 
it  avoids  circumlocution  —  to  be  your  own  I " 

"IwiU." 

Ferrers  paused  a  moment,  and  then  stopped  suddenly 
short. 

"  You  will  swear  this  I " 

"  By  all  that  is  holy." 
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"Then,  mark  me,  Cenrini;  if  to-monow  I^jr  TIoe. 
ence  be  wone,  I  will  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  wsy  of 
yonr  confession,  should  you  lesolve  to  make  it :  I  will 
even  uee  Uiat  influence  which  you  leave  me,  to  palliate 
yoni  offence,  to  win  your  pardon.  And  yet  to  resign 
youi  hopes,  to  sunendeT  one  so  loved  to  the  arms  of  one 
so  hated,  —  it  is  magnanimous ;  it  ia  noble ;  it  ia  above 
my  standard  !     Do  as  you  wiU," 

Cesarini  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  servant  on  horse- 
back abruptly  turned  tiie  comer,  almost  at  full  speed.  He 
pulled  in ;  his  eye  fell  upon  Lumley ;  he  dismounted. 

"  Ob,  Mr.  Ferrers,"  said  the  man,  breathlessly,  "  I  have 
been  to  your  house ;  they  told  me  I  might  find  you  at 
Lord  Sazingham's — I  was  just  going  there  —  " 

"  Well,  well !  what  is  the  matt«rt " 

"  My  poor  master,  sir  —  my  lord,  I  mean  —  " 

"What of  him?" 

"  Had  a  fit,  air,  —  the  doctors  aie  with  him ;  my  mis- 
tress —  for  my  lord  can't  apeak  —  sent  me  express  for 
you." 

"Lend  me  your  horse,  —  there,  just  lengthen  tim 
Btirrups." 

While  the  groom  was  eng^ed  at  the  saddle,  Ferren 
turned  to  Cesarini.  "Do  nothing  rashly,"  said  he;  "I 
would  say,  if  I  might,  nothing  at  all,  without  conaulting 
me ;  but  mind,  I  rely,  at  all  events,  on  your  promise,  — 
your  oath." 

"You  may,"  said  Cesarini,  gloomily. 

"  Farewell,  then,"  said  Lumley,  as  he  mounted ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  he  was  out  of  sight 
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CHAPTER  IL 

0  world,  tbon  mot  the  foreat  to  thk  hart. 

DoBt  thoa  ham  lia? 

JwUiu  Ceuar. 

As  Lumley  leaped  from  hie  horse  at  his  uncle's  door,  the 
diaoider  and  hustle  of  those  demesnes,  in  which  the 
severe  eye  of  the  master  usually  preserved  a  repose  and 
silence  as  complete  as  if  the  afTairs  of  life  were  carried  on 
hy  cloekwork,  struck  upon  him  sensibly.  Upon  the  trim 
lawu,  the  old  women  employed  in  cleaning  and  weeding 
the  walks  were  all  assembled  in  a  cluster,  shaking 
their  heads  ominously  in  concert,  and  carrying  on  their 
comments  in  a  confused  whisper.  In  the  hall,  the  house- 
maid {and  it  was  the  first  housemaid  whom  Lumley  had 
ever  seen  in  that  house,  so  invisibly  were  the  wheels  of 
the  domestic  machine  carried  on)  was  leaning  on  her 
broom,  "  swallowing  with  open  mouth  a  footman's  news." 
It  was  as  if,  with  the  first  slackening  of  the  rigid  rein, 
human  nature  broke  loose  from  the  conventual  stillness  in 
which  it  had  ever  paced  its  peaceful  path  in  that  formal 
mansion. 

"  How  is  he  1 " 

"  My  lord  is  better,  car ;  he  has  spoken,  I  believe." 

At  this  moment  a  young  face,  swollen  and  red  with 
weeping,  looked  down  from  the  stairs ;  and  presently 
£velyn  rushed  breathlessly  into  the  halL 

"  Oh,  come  up,  —  come  up,  cousin  Lumley  I  He  can* 
not,  cannot  die  in  your  presence;  you  always  seem  m 
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full  of  life !    He  cannot  die ;  you  do  not  think  he  will 
die  T    Oh,  take  me  with  you ;  they  won't  let  me  go  to 

him!" 

"  Hush,  my  deai  little  giil,  hush ;  follow  me  lightly, 
—  that  is  right." 

Lumley  reached  the  door,  tapped  gently,  entered ; 
and  the  child  also  stole  in  unobserved,  or  at  least  unpre- 
venbed.  Lumley  drew  aside  the  curtains ;  the  new  lord 
was  lying  on  his  bed,  with  his  head  propped  by  pillows, 
his  eyes  wide  open,  with  a  glassy  but  not  insensible  stare, 
and  his  countenance  fearfully  changed.  I^dy  Vargisve 
was  kneeling  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  one  hand 
clasped  in  her  husband's,  the  other  bathing  his  temples ; 
and  her  teara  falling,  without  sob  or  sound,  fast  and  copi- 
ously down  her  pale,  fair  cheeks. 

Two  doctors  were  conferring  in  the  recess  of  the 
window;  an  apothecary  was  mixing  drugs  at  a  table; 
and  two  of  the  oldest  female  servants  of  the  house  were 
standing  near  the  phyHiciana,  trying  to  overhear  what 
was  said. 

"  My  dear,  dear  uncle,  how  are  you  1 "  asked  Lumley. 

"  Ab,  you  are  eome,  then,"  said  the  dying  man,  in  a 
feeble  yet  distinct  voice ;  "  that  is  well,  —  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you." 

"  But  not  now,  —  not  now ;  you  are  not  strong 
enough,"  said  the  wife,  imploringly. 

The  doctors  moved  to  the  bedside.  Lord  Vargrave 
waved  his  hand,  and  raised  bis  bead. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  feel  as  if  death  were  has- 
tening upon  me ;  I  have  much  need,  while  my  senses 
remain,  to  confer  with  my  nephew.  Is  the  present  a 
fitting  time  f  If  I  delay,  are  you  sure  that  I  shall  have 
another  t " 

The  doetOTS  looked  at  each  other. 
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"  My  lord,"  said  one,  "  it  may  perhaps  settle  and  relieve 
your  mind  to  converae  with  your  nephew  ;  afterwards  you 
may  more  easily  compose  youisel'f  to  sleep." 

"  Take  this  cordial,  then,"  said  the  other  doctor. 

The  sick  man  obeyed.  One  of  the  phyaicians  ap- 
proached Lumley,  and  beckoned  him  aside. 

"  Shall  we  send  for  hia  lordship's  lawyer  I "  whispered 
the  leech. 

"  I  am  hia  faeii^t-Iaw,"  thought  Lumley.  "  Why,  no, 
my  dear  m,  —  no,  I  think  not,  unless  he  expresses  a 
desire  to  see  him  ;  doubUess  my  poor  uncle  has  already 
settled  his  worldly  afbirs.     What  is  hia  state  t" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "  I  will  speak  to  you,  sir, 
after  you  have  left  his  lordship." 

"  What  is  the  matter  there ) "  cried  the  patient,  sharply 
and  querulously.  "  Clear  ^e  room ;  I  would  be  alone 
with  my  nephew." 

The  doctors  disappeared;  the  old  women  reluctantly 
followed,  when  suddenly  the  little  Evelyn  sprang  for- 
wurd  and  threw  herself  on  the  breast  of  the  dying  man, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  My  poor  child  1  my  sweet  child !  my  own,  own 
darling ! "  gasped  out  Lord  Vargrave,  folding  his  weak 
arms  round  her ;  "  bless  you,  —  Mess  you  I  and  God  tiriU 
bless  yon.  My  wife,"  he  added,  with  a  voice  far  more 
tender  than  Lumley  had  ever  before  heard  him  address  to 
Lady  Yargrave,  "if  these  be  the  last  words  I  titter  to 
you,  let  them  express  all  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  yon,  for 
duties  never  more  piously  discharged.  Tou  did  not  love 
me,  it  is  true ;  and  in  health  and  pride  that  knowledge 
often  made  me  unjust  to  you.  I  have  been  severe,  — 
you  have  had  much  to  bear :  forgive  me." 

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  thus ;  you  have  been  nobler,  kinder, 
than  my  deserts.  How  much  I  owe  you  !  —  how  little  I 
have  done  in  return  ! " 
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"  I  cannot  bear  this ;  leave  me,  my  dew,  —  leave  m& 
I  may  live  yet,  —  I  hope  I  may ;  I  do  not  want  to  die. 
The  cup  may  pais  fcoin  me.  Oo,  go,  —  and  yon,  my 
child." 

"  Ah,  let  m«  atay  I " 

Lord  VaigTave  kiaeed  the  little  creature,  as  ahe  clung 
to  his  neck,  with  passionate  affection,  and  then,  placing 
her  in  her  mother'^  arms,  fell  back  exhausted  on  his  pil- 
low. Lumley,  with  handkerchief  to  his  eyee,  opened  the 
door  to  I^y  Yaigrave,  who  sobbed  bitterly,  and  caiefnlly 
closing  it,  resumed  his  station  by  his  uncle. 

When  Lumley  Feneis  left  the  room,  his  conntenance 
was  gloomy  and  excited  rather  than  sad.  He  hurried  to 
the  room  which  he  usually  occupied,  and  remained  there 
for  some  hours  wbile  his  uncle  slept,  —  a  long  and  sound 
Bleep.  But  the  mother  and  the  stepchild  (now  restored 
to  the  sick-room)  did  not  desert  their  watch. 

It  wanted  about  an  hour  to  midnight  when  the  Beai<» 
physician  sought  the  nephew. 

"  Your  uncle  aaks  for  you,  Mr.  Fenera ;  and  I  tiiink  it 
right  to  say  that  his  last  moments  approach.  We  have 
done  all  that  can  be  done." 

"Is  he  fully  aware  of  bis  dangert" 

"  He  is,  and  has  spent  the  last  two  hours  in  prayer ; 
it  is  a  Christian's  death-bed,  sir." 

"  Humph  I "  said  Ferrers,  as  he  followed  the  physician. 

The  room  was  darkened ;  a  single  lamp,  carefully 
shaded,  burned  on  a  table,  on  which  lay  the  Book  of  life 
in  Death ;  and  with  awe  and  grief  on  their  faces,  the 
mother  and  the  child  weie  kneeling  beside  the  bed. 

"Coma  here,  Lumley,"  faltered  forth  the  fast-dying 
man.  "Then  are  none  here,  but  you  three, — nearest 
and  dearest  to  me  f  —  that  is  well.  Lumley,  then,  you 
know  all ;  my  wife,  he  knows  alL     My  child,  give  yonr 
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hand  to  yonr  cousin,  —  so  you  are  now  plighted.  When 
you  grow  up,  ETelyu,  yon  will  know  that  it  is  my  Urt 
wish  and  prayer  that  you  should  be  the  wife  of  Lumley 
Ferrers.  In  giving  you  this  angel,  Lumley,  I  atone  to 
you  for  all  eeeming  injustice.  And  to  you,  my  child,  I 
secure  the  rank  and  honois  to  which  I  have  painfully 
climbed,  and  which  I  am  forbidden  to  enjoy.  Be  kind  to 
her,  Lumley.  Tou  bare  a  good  and  frank  heart ;  let  it 
be  h«r  shelter, — she  has  never  known  a  harsh  word. 
God  bless  you  all,  and  God  forgive  me ;  pray  for  me. 
Lumley,  to-morrow  you  vnll  be  Lord  Vargrave ;  and  by- 
and-by  "  (here  a  ghastly  but  exultant  smile  flitted  over 
the  speaker's  countenance)  "you  will  be  my  Lady  — 
Lady  Vargrave.     Lady  —  so  —  so  —  Lady  Va^—  " 

liie  words  died  on  his  trembling  lips;  he  turned 
round,  and  though  he  continued  to  breathe  for  more 
than  an  hoar.  Lord  Targrave  never  nttered  another 
syllable. 
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CHAPTEE   IIL 


Hopes  uid  feoiB 
Bum  np  slaimed,  and  o  'er  life's  nanow  verge 
Look  down  —  un  what?  — a fathomleBa  ab^. 


Thk  wound  which  Maltravers  had  receiTed  waapeculiariy 
severe  and  raDkling.  It  ia  true  that  he  had  never  been 
what  is  called  violently  in  love  with  Florence  Laeeellea ; 
but  from  the  moment  in  which  he  had  been  channed  and 
surprised  into  the  character  of  a  ileclared  suitor,  it  was 
consonant  with  his  scrupulous  and  loyal  nature  to  view 
only  the  bright  side  of  Florence's  gifts  and  qualities,  and 
to  seek  to  enamour  his  grateful  fancy  with  her  beauty,  her 
genius,  and  her  tenderness  for  himself.  He  had  thus 
forced  and  formed  his  thoughts  and  hopes  to  centre  all 
in  one  object ;  and  Florence  and  the  future  bad  grown 
words  which  conveyed  the  same  meaning  to  his  mind. 
Perhaps  he  felt  more  bitterly  her  sudden  and  stunning 
accusations,  couched  as  they  were  in  language  so  unquali- 
fied, because  they  fell  upon  his  pride  rather  than  hia 
affection,  and  were  not  softened  away  hy  the  thousand 
excuses  and  remembrances  which  a  passionate  love  would 
have  invented  and  recalled.  It  was  a  deep,  concentrated 
sense  of  injury  and  insult  that  hardened  and  soured  his 
whole  nature,  ■ —  wounded  vanity,  wounded  pride,  and 
wounded  honor.  And  the  blow,  too,  came  upon  him  at 
■  time  when  he  was  most  dissatisfied  with  all  other  proa- 
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pects.  He  was  di^usted  with  th«  litUeness  of  the  ^«nti 
and  springs  of  political  life ;  be  had  formed  a  veary 
contempt  of  the  harrenness  of  literary  reputation.  At 
thirty  years  of  age  he  had  necessarily  outlived  the  ean- 
gnine  elasticity  of  early  yooth,  and  he  had  already  broken 
up  many  of  those  later  toys  in  business  and  ambition 
vhich  efTord  the  rattle  and  the  hobby-horse  to  our 
maturer  manhood.  Always  asking  for  something  too  re- 
fined and  too  exalted  for  hnman  life,  every  new  proof  of 
UDWorthineaa  in  men  and  things  saddened  or  revolted  a 
mind  still  too  fastidious  for  that  quiet  contentment  with 
the  world  as  it  is,  which  we  must  all  learn  before  we  can 
make  our  philosophy  practical  and  our  genius  ae  fertile 
of  the  harvest  as  it  may  he  prodigal  of  the  blossom. 
Haaghty,  solitary,  and  unsocial,  the  ordinary  resources  of 
mortified  and  disappointed  men  were  not  for  Ernest  Mal- 
travere.  Rigidly  secluded  in  his  country  retirement,  fae 
consumed  the  days  in  moody  wanderings  ;  and  in  the 
evenings  he  turned  to  books  vitb  a  spirit  disdainful  and 
fatigued.  So  much  had  he  already  learned,  that  books 
taught  him  little  that  he  did  not  already  know.  And 
the  biographies  of  authors,  those  ghost-like  beings  who 
Beem  to  have  had  no  life  but  in  the  shadow  of  their  own 
haunting  and  imperishable  thoughts,  dimmed  the  inspira- 
tion he  might  have  caught  from  their  pages.  Those 
slaves  of  the  lamp,  those  silkworms  of  the  closet,  how 
little  had  they  enjoyed,  how  little  had  they  lived  !  Con- 
demned to  a  mysterious  fate  by  the  wholesale  destinies 
of  the  world,  they  seemed  born  but  to  toil  and  to  spin 
thoughts  for  the  common  crowd,  and,  their  task  per- 
formed in  drudgery  and  in  darkness,  to  die  when  no  fur- 
ther service  eonld  be  wrung  from  their  exhaustion.  Ifames 
had  they  been  in  life,  and  as  names  they  lived  forever,  in 
life  as  in  death,  airy  and  unsubstantial  phantoms.  It 
pleased   Maltiavers  at  this  time  to  torn  a  curious  eye 
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towuds  the  obecure  and  half-extinct  pbQoeophiea  of  die 
ancient  world.  He  compared  the  Stoics  with  the  Epicu- 
reans, —  those  Epicnreana  who  had  given  their  own  Ter- 
aion  to  the  aimple  and  abstemious  utilitsrianism  of  their 
master.  He  asked  which  was  the  wiser,  to  sharpen  pain 
or  to  deaden  pleasure :  to  bear  all  or  to  enjoy  all ;  and, 
hj  a  natural  reaction  which  often  happens  to  us  in 
life,  this  man,  hitherto  so  earnest,  active^pirited,  and 
rescdved  on  great  things,  b^an  to  yearn  for  the  diowqr 
pleasures  of  indolence.  The  garden  grew  mon  tempting 
than  the  porch.  He  seriously  revolved  the  old  alterna- 
tive of  the  Grecian  demigod,  —  might  it  not  be  wiser 
to  abandon  the  grave  pursuits  to  which  he  had  been 
addicted,  to  dethrone  the  august  but  severe  ideal  in  his 
heart,  to  cultivate  the  light  loves  and  voluptuous  trifles  of 
the  herd,  and  to  plant  the  brief  space  of  youth  yet  left  to 
him  with  the  myrtle  and  the  rose  1  As  water  flows  over 
water,  so  new  schemes  rolled  upon  new,  i—  sweefOog 
away  every  momentary  impression,  and  leaving  the  sur- 
face facile  equally  to  receive  and  to  forget.  Such  is  a 
common  state  with  men  of  imagination  in  those  crises  of 
life  when  some  great  revolution  of  designs  and  hopes 
tmsettles  elements  too  susceptible  of  every  changing 
wind ;  and  thus  the  weak  are  destroyed,  while  the  stzong 
relapse,  after  torrible  hut  unknown  convulsions,  into  that 
solemn  harmony  and  order  from  which  destiny  and  God 
draw  their  nses  to  mankind. 

It  was  from  this  irresolute  contest  between  antagonist 
principles  that  Maltravere  was  aroused  by  the  foUowing 
letter  from  Florence  IdsceUes  :  — 

"For  three  days  and  three  sleepless  nights  I  have  debated 
with  mysttlf  whether  or  not  I  ought  to  addren  you.  Ob, 
Ernest,  were  I  what  I  was,  in  health,  in  pride,  I  might  fear 
that,  generous  as  yon  are,  you  would  raisconatrue  my  appeal ; 
bat  that  is  now  impossible.    Onr  onion  never  can  t^e  place ; 
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and  my  bopM  bonnd  themwlves  to  one  sw«et  and  meluicboly 
hope,  that  70a  will  lemove  from  my  lut  hoon  the  cold  and 
dark  shadow  of  jmu  reaentment.  We  have  both  been  eniellf 
deceived  and  betrajed.  Three  days  ago  I  diacoreied  the  per- 
fidy that  has  been  practiaed  against  us.  And  then,  ah !  ^eu, 
with  all  the  weak  human  anguish  of  discovering  it  too  late 
{your  etiTM  ii  fulfilled,  Emeat !),  I  had  at  least  one  moment  ot 
proud,  of  exquisita  laptare.  Ernest  Maltiavere,  the  hero  of 
my  dreams,  stood  pure  and  lofty  as  of  old,  —  a.  thing  it  was 
not  unworthy  to  love,  to  mourn,  to  die  for.  A  letter  in  your 
handwriting  bad  been  shown  me,  —  garbled  and  altered,  as  it 
seema,  bnt  I  detected  not  the  imposture ;  it  was  yourself, 
yourself  alone,  brought  in  Mse  and  horrible  witness  against 
yourself!  And  eontd  you  think  that  any  other  evidence,  the 
words,  the  oaths  of  others,  would  have  convicted  you  in  my 
eyes  1  There  yon  wronged  me.  But  I  deserved  it ;  I  had 
bound  myself  to  secrecy, — the  seal  is  taken  bom  my  lips  in 
order  to  be  set  upon  my  tomb.  Ernest,  beloved  Eroest,  —  be- 
loved till  the  last  breath  is  extinct,  till  the  last  throb  of  this 
heart  is  stilled  !  —  write  me  one  word  of  c^imfort  and  of  par- 
don. YoQ  will  believe  what  I  have  imperfectly  written,  for 
you  ever  trusted  my  faith,  if  you  have  blamed  my  faults.  I 
am  now  comparatively  happy;  a  word  from  ynu  will  make 
me  bleat.  And  &te  has,  perhaps,  been  more  merdfnl  to  both 
than,  in  our  sborfreighted  and  quemloua  human  vision,  we  mi^t 
perhaps  believe ;  for  now  that  the  frame  ia  brought  low,  and 
in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber  I  can  duly  and  humbly  com- 
mune irith  mine  own  heari^  I  see  the  aspect  of  those  faults  which 
I  once  mistook  for  virtues,  and  feel  that  had  we  been  united, 
I,  loving  you  ever,  might  not  have  constituted  your  happiness, 
and  so  have  known  the  misery  of  losing  yonr  affection.  May 
He  who  formed  you  for  glorious  and  yet  all-unaccompliBhed 
purpocee,  strengthen  you,  when  these  eyes  can  no  longer  spar- 
kle at  your  triumphs,  nor  weep  at  your  lightest  sorrow.  Yon 
will  go  on  in  your  broad  and  luminous  career  :  a  few  yeai^and 
my  remembrance  will  have  left  but  the  vestige  of  a  dream  he- 
hind.    But,  but  —  I  con  write  no  more.    Qod  bless  you  I" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Oh,  stop  this  headlong  CDirent  of  jom  goodnen; 
It  comes  too  fut  upon  a  feeble  soul. 

Dbtden  :  SAatliaii  and  Doraa. 

Thb  smooth  physician  had  paid  his  evening  visit ;  Lord 
SaxiDgbam  had  gone  to  a  Cabinet  dinner,  fot  life  must 
ever  walk  side  by  side  with  death ;  and  Lttdy  Florence 
Lascellea  was  alone.  It  was  a  room  adjoining  her  sleep- 
ing-apartment, —  a  room  in  which,  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  brilliaat  and  wayward  heiress,  she  had  loved  to  dis- 
play her  fancifol  and  peculiar  tast«.  There  had  she  been 
accustomed  to  muse,  to  write,  to  study ;  there  had  she 
first  been  dazzled  by  the  novel  glow  of  Ernest's  ondiumal 
and  stately  thoughts;  there  had  she  fint  conceived  the 
romance  of  girlhood,  which  had  led  her  to  confer  with 
him,  unknown;  there  had  she  firet  confeaeed  to  heraelf 
that  fancy  had  begotten  lore ;  there  had  she  gone  through 
love's  short  and  exhausting  progress  of  lone  emotion,—  the 
doubt,  the  hope,  the  ecstasy ;  the  reverse,  the  terror ;  the 
inanimate  despondency,  the  agonized  despair  I  And  thera 
now,  sadly  and  patiently,  she  awaited  the  gradual  march 
of  inevitable  decay.  And  books  and  pictures,  and  musi- 
cal instruments  and  marble  busts,  half  shadowed  by  classic 
draperies,  and  all  the  delicate  elegancies  of  womanly 
refinement,  still  invested  the  chamber  with  a  grace  as 
cheerful  as  if  youth  and  beauty  were  to  be  the  occupants 
forever,  and  the  dark  and  noisome  vault  were  not  the  only 
lasting  residence  for  the  things  of  day  I 
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Florence  Loacellee  wns  dying,  but  not  indeed  wholly 
of  that  common,  if  mjAic  malady,  a  broken  beart  Her 
health,  always  delicate,  because  always  preyed  upon  by  a 
nervous,  irritable,  and  feTeriah  spirit,  had  been  gradually 
and  invisibly  undennined,  even  before  Emeat  confeeeed 
his  love.  In  the  singular  lustre  of  thoee  large-pupilled 
eyes,  is  the  luxuriant  transparency  of  that  glorious  bloom, 
the  experienced  might  long  sines  have  traced  the  seeds 
which  cradled  death.  In  the  night,  when  her  restless 
and  maddened  heart  so  imprudently  drove  her  forth  to 
foieatall  the  communication  of  Lumley  (whom  she  had 
sent  to  MaltraveiB,  she  scarce  knew  for  what  object,  or 
with  what  hope),  —  in  that  night  she  was  already  in  a 
high  state  of  fever.  The  rain  and  the  chill  struck  tha 
growing  disease  within;  her  excitement  gave  it  food 
and  fire,  —  delirium  succeeded ;  and  in  that  most  fearful 
and  fatal  of  all  medical  errors,  which  robs  the  frame,  when 
it  moot  needs  strength,  of  the  very  principle  of  life,  they 
had  bled  her  into  a  tempoTaiy  calm,  and  into  permanent 
and  incurable  weakness.  Consumption  seized  its  victim. 
The  physicians  who  attended  her  were  the  most  renowned 
in  London,  and  Lord  Saxii^ham  was  firmly  persuaded  that 
there  was  no  danger.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  think 
that  death  would  take  so  great  a  Mberty  with  Lady  Flor- 
ence Lascelles,  when  there  were  so  many  poor  people  in 
the  world  whom  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  remov- 
ing from  it.  But  Florence  knew  her  danger,  and  her 
high  spirit  did  not  quail  before  it.  Yet  when  Cesarini, 
stung  beyond  endurance  by  the  horron  of  his  remorse, 
wrot«  and  confessed  all  his  own  share  of  the  fatal  treason, 
—  though,  faithful  to  his  promise,  he  concealed  that  of  his 
accomplice,  —  then,  ah,  then,  she  did  indeed  repine  at 
her  doom,  and  loi^  to  look  once  more  with  the  eyes  of 
love  and  joy  upon  the  fece  of  the  beautiful  world.     But 
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the  illneSH  of  the  body  nauallf  brings  out  a  latent  power 
and  philosophy  of  the  soul  which  health  never  knows ; 
and  God  has  Jnercifnlly  ordained  it  aa  the  Guatomary  lot 
of  nature  that  in  proportion  ae  we  decline  into  the  grave, 
the  sloping  path  is  made  smooth  and  eaay  to  our  feet; 
and  every  day,  as  the  films  of  clay  are  removed  from  our 
eyes,  death  loses  the  false  aspect  of  the  spectre,  and  we 
1^  at  last  into  its  arms  as  a  wearied  child  upon  the  bosom 
of  its  mother. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  lady  Florence  listened 
to  the  monotonous  clicking  of  the  clock  that  annoonced 
the  departnie  of  moments  few,  yet  not  precious,  still 
spared  to  her.  Her  face  buried  in  ber  hands,  she  bent 
over  the  small  table  beside  her  soh,  and  indulged  har 
melancholy  thoughts.  Bowed  was  the  haughty  crea^ 
unnerved  the  elastic  shape  that  had  once  seemed  bom  for 
mfgesty  and  command ;  do  friends  were  near,  for  Florence 
had  never  made  friends.  Solitary  had  been  ber  youth, 
and  solitaty  were  her  dying  houis. 

As  she  thus  sat  and  mused,  a  sound  of  carriage-wheels 
in  the  street  below  slightly  shook  the  room  ;  it  ceased, — 
the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door.  Florence  looked  up. 
"  So,  no,  it  cannot  be,"  she  muttered ;  yet  while  she 
spoke,  a  faint  flush  passed  over  her  sunken  and  faded 
cheek,  and  the  bosom  heaved  beneath  the  robe,  "  a  world 
too  wide  for  its  shrunk"  proportions.  There  waa  a  si- 
lence, which  to  her  seemed  interminable,  and  she  turned 
away  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  chill  sinking  of  the  heart 

At  this  time  her  woman  entered  with  a  meaning  and 
fiurried  look. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady,  but  —  " 

"But  what?" 

"  Mr.  Maltravers  has  called,  and  asked  for  your  lady- 
ship }  so,  my  lady,  Mr.  Burton  sent  for  mc^  and  I  said, 
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My  lad;  is  too  unveil  to  eee  any  one  ;  but  T&t.  Uoltnvera 
would  not  be  denied,  and  be  is  waitdug  in  my  lord's  li- 
brary, and  insisted  on  my  coming  up  and  'nouncing  him, 
my  lady." 

Now  Mrs.  Shinfield'B  words  were  not  eupbonlstic,  nor 
her  voice  niellifluouB ;  but  never  bod  eloquence  seemed  to 
Florence  so  effective.  Youtb,  love,  beauty,  all  rushed 
bock  upon  her  at  once,  brightening  her  eyes,  her  cheek, 
and  tilling  up  ruin  with  sudden  and  deceitful  light. 

"Well,"  she  aaid,  after  a  pause,  "let  Mr.  Maltravers 
come  up." 

"  Come  up,  my  lady  t  Bleea  me  !  Let  me  just  "raDga 
your  hair,  — your  ladyship  is  really  in  such  dish-a-bilL" 

"  Beat  as  it  is,  Shinfleld ;  he  will  excuse  all,  —  go." 

Mis.  Shinfleld  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  departed. 
A  fe«r  momenta  more,  — a  step  on  the  stairs,  the  creak- 
ing of  the  door,  —  and  Haltiavers  and  Florence  were 
again  alone.  He  stood  motionless  on  the  threshold. 
She  had  involuntarily  risen,  and  so  ^ley  stood  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  the  lamp  fell  full  upcm  her  &ce.  Oh, 
heaven,  when  did  that  si^t  cease  to  haunt  tha  heart 
of  Maltravers  I  When  shall  that  altered  aspect  not  psaa 
as  a  ghost  before  his  eyest  There  it  is,  faithful  and 
reproachful,  alike  in  solitude  and  in  crowds ;  it  is  seen 
in  the  glare  of  no<m ;  it  passes  dim  and  wan  at  night, 
beneath  the  stan  and  the  earth ;  it  looked  into  his  hearty 
and  left  its  likeness  there  forever  and  forever  I  —  those 
cheeks,  once  so  beautifully  rounded,  now  sunken  into  lines 
and  hollows ;  the  livid  darkness  beneath  the  eyes ;  the 
whitened  lip ;  the  sharp,  anxious,  worn  expression,  which 
had  replaced  that  ^orions  and  beaming  rtgard  from  which 
all  the  life  of  genius,  all  the  sweet  pride  of  womanhood, 
had  glowed  forth,  and  in  which  not  rady  the  intelligence, 
but  the  eternity  of  the  soul,  aeemed  visibly  wrought  I 
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There  he  stood,  aghast  and  appalled.  At  lengtli  a  low 
groan  broke  from  his  lipa ;  he  rushed  forward,  sank  on 
hie  knees  beside  her,  and  cloaping  both  her  hande,  sobbed 
aloud  as  be  covered  them  with  kisses.  All  the  iron  of 
his  strong  nature  was  broken  down ;  and  his  emotions, 
long  sileBced,  and  now  uncontrollable  and  resistless,  were 
something  terrible  to  behold  ! 

"  Do  not,  —  do  not  weep  so,"  murmured  Lady  Flor- 
ence, frightened  by  his  Tehemence  ;  "  I  'm  aadlj  changed  ; 
but  the  fault  is  mine,  —  Ernest,  it  is  mine.  Best, 
kindest,  gentlest,  how  cwuld  I  have  been  so  mad  !  —  and 
you  forgive  meT  I  am  yours  ^^in,  —  a  little  while 
yonte.     Ah,  do  not  grieve  while  I  am  so  blessed  I  " 

As  she  spoke,  her  tears  —  tears  from  a  source  bow 
different  from  that  whence  broke  the  fcorching  and  in- 
toletabla  agony  of  his  own  !  —  fell  soft  upon  his  bended 
head,  and  the  hands  that  still  convulsively  strained  bera. 
MaltravQTs  looked  wildly  up  into  her  countenance,  and 
shuddered  as  he  saw  ber  attempt  to  smile.  He  rose 
abruptly,  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  coveietl  his  face. 
He  was  seeking  by  a  violent  effort  to  master  himself,  fuid 
it  was  only  by  the  heaving  of  his  chest,  and  now  and 
then  a  gasp  as  for  breath,  that  he  betrayed  the  stormy 
struggle  within. 

Florence  gased  at  him  a  moment  in  bitter,  in  almost 
selfish  penitence.  "  And  this  was  the  man  who  seemed 
to  me  eo  callous  to  the  softer  sympathies ;  this  was  the 
heart  I  trampled  upon,  this  the  nature  I  distrusted  I " 

She  came  near  him,  trembling,  and  with  feeble  steps, 
—  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoidder ;  and  the  fondness 
of  love  came  over  her,  and  she  wound  her  anus  around 
him. 

"  It  is  our  fate,  —  it  is  my  fate,"  said  Maltmvers,  at 
last^  awaking  aa  from  a  hideous  dream,  and  in  a.  hollow 
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but  calm  voice :  "  we  are  the  things  of  destiny,  and  the 
wheel  has  crashed  us.  It  is  an  awful  state  of  being, 
this  human  life !  What  is  wisdom,  virtiie,  faith  to  men, 
piety  to  Heaven,  all  the  nurture  we  bestow  on  our- 
selves, all  our  desire  to  win  a  loftjei  sphere,  when  we 
ore  thus  the  tools  of  the  merest  chance,  the  victims  of 
the  pettiest  viUany ;  and  our  very  existence  —  our  very 
senses  almost — at  the  mercy  of  every  traitor  and  every 
fooU" 

There  was  something  in  Ernest's  voice,  as  well  as  in 
his  reflections,  which  appeared  so  unnaturally  calm  and 
deep  that  it  startled  Florence  with  a  fear  more  acute  than 
his  previous  violence  had  done.  He  rose,  and  muttering 
to  himself,  walked  to  and  fto,  as  if  insensible  of  her 
presence, — in  fact,  he  was  so.  At  length  he  stopped 
short,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Lady  Florence,  said  in 
a  whispered  and  thrilling  tone,  — 

"Now,  then,  the  name  of  our  undoer?" 

"  No,  Ernest,  no,  —  never,  unless  you  promise  me  to 
forego  the  purpose  which  I  rend  in  yonr  eyes.  He  haa 
confessed,  —  he  is  penitent  I  have  forgiven  him ;  you 
will  do  so  too  ! " 

"  His  name  1 "  repeated  Maltravers,  and  his  face,  before 
very  flushed,  was  unnaturally  pale. 

"  Forgive  him  ;  promise  me." 

"  His  name,  I  say,  —  his  name  I " 

"  Is  this  kind )  You  terri^  me ;  you  will  kill  me ! " 
faltered  out  Florence,  and  she  sank  on  the  sofa  exhausted ; 
her  nerves,  now  so  weakened,  were  perfectly  unstrung 
by  his  vehemence,  and  she  wrung  her  hands  and  wept 
piteously. 

"Yon  will  not  tell  me  his  name!"  said  Maltravers, 
softly.  "  Be  it  so.  I  will  ask  no  more.  I  can  discover 
it  myself.     Fate  the  Avenger  will  reveal  it" 
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At  that  diought  he  grew  mora  compoaed ;  uid  mm 
I^orence  wept  on,  the  muutural  concentrataoii  and  fieieo- 
Dew  of  hia  mind  again  gave  way,  «"<l  eeating  himself 
beside  her,  he  uttered  all  that  could  sootiie  and  coisfort 
and  console.  And  Florence  was  aoon  soothed!  And. 
then,  while  over  their  heads  the  grim  skeleton  was  hid- 
ing the  funeral  poll,  they  again  exchanged  their  vows,  and 
again,  with  feelings  fonder  than  of  old,  spc^e  of  love. 
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Eciehtbo,  then, 
BreUhM  hei  dice  mnnnutB,  which  enforce  Mm  bau 
Het  bAuefnl  sectMa  to  tiie  apirita  of  horroi. 


With  a  heavy  step  Maltraven  aecended  the  ataiiB  of  hia 
lonely  boose  that  night ;  and  heayily,  with  a,  suppressed 
groan,  did  he  muk  upon  the  fint  chaii  that  proffered 
rest. 

It  wee  intensely  cold.  During  his  long  intorriew  with 
I^y  Florence,  his  servant  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
go  to  SeamoTc  Place,  and  make  some  hasty  prepsntjons 
for  the  owner's  tetum.  But  the  bedroom  looked  com- 
fortless and  bare:  the  curtains  were  taken  down;  the 
carpets  were  taken  up  (a  single  man's  housekeeper  is 
wonderfully  provident  in  these  mattera :  the  moment  his 
back  is  tniDod,  she  bustlee,  she  displaces,  she  exalts; 
"  things  can  be  put  a  little  to  rights  I ").  Even  the  fife 
would  not  bum  clear,  but  gleamed  eoUen  and  fitful  from 
the  smothering  fuel.  It  was  a  large  chamber,  and  the 
lights  imperfectly  filled  iL  On  the  table  lay  parliamen- 
tary papers  and  pamphlets  and  bills,  and  preseutation- 
books  from  younger  authors,  — evidences  of  Uie  teeming 
business  of  that  restless  machine,  the  world.  But  of 
all  this  HaltraTers  was  not  sensible:  the  winter  frost 
numbed  not  hia  feverish  veins.  His  Bervant,  who  loved 
him,  as  all  who  saw  macb  of  Maltravers  did,  fidgeted 
anxiously  about  the  room,  and  plied  the  sullen  fire,  and 
laid  out  the  comfortable  dresaii^-robe,  and  placed  wine 
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OD  th«  table,  and  asked  questions  which  were  not  an- 
swered, and  pressed  service  which  was  not  heeded.  The 
little  wheels  of  life  go  on,  even  when  the  great  wheel  is 
paralyzed  or  broken.  Maltravers  was,  if  I  may  bo  ex- 
press it,  in  a  kind  of  mental  trance.  Hia  emotiona  had 
left  him  thoroughly  exhausted.  He  felt  that  torpor 
which  succeeds,  and  is  again  the  precursor  of  great  woe. 
At  length  he  was  alone,  and  the  solitude  half  uncon- 
sciously restored  him  to  the  sense  of  his  heavy  misery. 
For  it  may  be  observed  that  when  misfortune  has 
stricken  us  home,  the  presence  of  any  one  seems  to  inter- 
fere between  the  memory  and  the  heart  Withdraw  tJie 
intruder,  and  the  lifted  hammer  falls  at  once  upon  the 
anvil  1  He  rose  as  the  door  closed  on  his  attendant,  — 
rose  with  a  start,  —  and  pushed  the  hat  from  his  gathered 
brows.  He  walked  for  some  momenta  to  and  fro,  and  the 
air  of  the  room,  freesing  as  it  was,  oppressed  him. 

There  are  times  when  the  arrow  qnivers  within  us,  — 
in  which  all  space  seems  too  confined.  Like  the  wounded 
hart,  we  could  fly  on  forever  j  there  ia  a  vague  deftire  of 
escape,  —  a  yearning,  almost  insane,  to  get  out  from  onr 
own  selves :  the  soul  struggles  to  flee  away,  and  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning. 

Impatiently,  at  last,  did  Maltravere  throw  open  his 
window  -J  it  communicated  upon  a  balcony,  faoilt  out  to 
command  the  wide  view  which,  ftom  a  certain  height, 
that  part  of  the  park  affords.  He  stopped  into  tiie  bal- 
cony and  bared  hie  breast  to  the  keen  air.  The  uncomfort- 
able and  icy  heavens  looked  down  upon  the  hoar-rime 
that  gathered  over  the  grass,  and  the  ghostly  hou^  of 
the  deathlike  trees.  All  things  in  the  world  without 
brought  the  thooght  of  the  grave,  and  the  pause  of  being, 
and  the  withering-up  of  beauty,  closer  ;uid  closer  to  hissouL 
In  the  palpable  and  griping  wintoi,  death  itself  seemed 
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to  wind  around  him  its  ekeleton  and  jo^leaa  arau.  And 
as  thuB  he  stood,  and,  wearied  with  contending  against, 
paasively  yielded  to  the  bitter  passions  that  wrung  and 
gnawed  his  heart,  he  heard  not  a  sound  at  the  door  below, 
nor  the  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  noi  knew  he  HaA  a  visitor 
was  in  his  room  till  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  turning  round,  he  beheld  the  white  and  livid  counte- 
nance of  Caatruccio  Cesarini. 

"It  is  a  dreary  night  and  a  solenm  hour,  MaltnTets,'* 
said  the  Italian,  with  a  distorted  smile,  —  "a fitting  night 
and  time  for  my  interview  with  you." 

"  Away  I "  said  Maltravers,  in  an  impatient  tone.  "  I 
am  not  at  leisure  for  theee  mock  heroics." 

"  Ay,  hut  you  shall  hear  me  to  the  end.  I  have 
watched  your  arrival ;  I  have  counted  the  hours  in  which 
you  remained  with  her ;  I  have  followed  yon  home. 
If  yon  have  human  passions,  humanity  itself  must  be 
dried  up  within  you,  and  the  wild  beast  in  his  cavern  is 
not  more  fearfnl  to  encounter.  Thus,  then,  I  seek  and 
brave  you.  Be  stilL  Has  Florence  revealed  to  you  the 
name  of  him  who  belied  you,  and  who  betrayed  herself 
to  the  death  t" 

"  Ha ! "  said  Maltnvers,  growing  very  pale,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  Cesarini,  "you  are  not  the  man;  my  sns- 
picioDB  lighted  elsewhere." 

"  I  am  the  man.    Do  thy  worst." 

Scarce  were  the  words  uttered  when,  with  a  fierce  cty, 
Maltravers  thifiw  himself  on  the  Italian :  he  tore  him 
from  his  footing ;  be  grasped  him  in  his  arms  as,a  child ; 
he  literally  whirled  him  around  and  on  high;  and  in 
that  maddening  paroxysm,  it  was,  perhaps,  but  the  bal- 
ance of  a  feather,  in  the  conflicting  elements  of  revenge 
»nd  reason,  which  withheld  Maltraven  from  hurling  the 
criminal  from  the  fearfnl  height  on  which  they  stood. 
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The  temptatim  pused  ;  Ceearini  leaned,  safe,  unharmed, 
but  half  senselesfl  with  mingled  lage  and  feat,  agaiuBt  the 

He  was  alone ;  Maltravers  had  left  him,  —  had  fled  from 
himself,  fled  into  the  chamber,  fled  for  refuge  from  human 
paaaions,  to  the  wing  of  the  AU-Seedng  and  All-Present. 
"  Father,"  he  groaned,  einkii^  on  his  knees,  "  support 
me,  save  me !     Without  Thee  I  am  lost ! " 

Slowly  Ceearini  recovered  himself,  and  re-entered  the 
apartment.  A  string  in  his  brain  was  already  loosened, 
and,  sullen  and  ferocious,  he  returned  again  to  goad  Ute 
lion  that  had  spared  him.  Maltravers  bad  already  risen 
from  his  brief  prayer.  With  locked  and  rigid  counte- 
nance, with  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  he  stood  confronting 
the  Italian,  who  advanced  towards  him  with  a  menacing 
brow  and  arm,  but  halted  involuntarily  at  the  sight  of 
that  commanding  aspect. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Maltravers  at  last^  with  a  tone 
preternaturally  calm  and  low,  "  you,  then,  are  the  man. 
^teak  on  ;  what  arts  did  you  employ  I " 

"  Your  own  letter  I  When,  maoy  months  ago,  I  wrote 
to  tell  you  of  the  hopes  it  was  mine  to  conceive,  and  to 
ask  your  opinion  of  her  I  loved, how  did  you  answer  me! 
With  douhto,  with  depreciation,  with  covert  and  polished 
scorn,  of  the  very  woman  whom,  with  a  deliberate 
treachery,  you  afterwards  wrested  from  my  worahipping 
and  adoring  love.  That  letter  I  garbled,  —  I  made  the 
doubta  you  expressed  of  my  h^^ineas  seem  doubts  of 
your  own.  I  changed  the  dates,  —  I  made  the  letter  it- 
self appear  written,  not  on  your  first  aoquaintanoe  witii 
her,  bat  subsequent  to  your  plighted  and  accepted  vovs. 
Your  own  handwriting  convicted  you  of  mean  suspicion 
and  of  sordid  motives.     These  were  my  arte." 

"  They  were  most  noble.  Do  you  abide  by  them  — 
or  re[>ent  1 " 
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"For  what  I  have  done  to  thee  I  hare  no  repentance. 
Nay,  I  regard  thee  still  bb  the  a^ressor.  Thou  halt 
robbed  me  of  her  who  waa  all  the  world  to  me ;  and  be 
thine  excusBB  what  they  may,  I  hate  thee  with  a  hate 
that  cannot  slumber,  that  abjures  the  abject  name  of  re- 
morse !  I  exult  in  the  very  ogonieB  thou  endureat.  But 
for  her,  —  tJwBtrickeii,  the  dying!  OGod,OaodI  The 
blow  falls  upon  mine  own  head  ! " 

"Dying!"  aaid  Maltraveis,  slowly  and  with  a  shudr 
der.  "No,  no,  not  dying;  or  what  art  thout  Her 
murderer  f    And  what  must  I  bel    Her  avenger  I" 

Overpowered  with  hie  own  passions,  Ceearini  sank 
down,  and  covered  his  faoe  with  his  clasped  hands.  Msl- 
travers  stalked  gloomily  to  and  fro  the  apartment  There 
was  silence  for  some  momenta. 

At  length  Maltravere  paused  opposite  Cesarini,  and 
thus  addressed  him :  — 

"You  have  come  hither  not  so  much  to  confess  the 
basest  crime  of  which  man  can  be  gnilty,  as  to  gloat  over 
my  anguish,  and  to  btsTB  me  to  revenge  my  wrongs. 
Oo,  man,  go,  —  for  the  present  you  are  safe.  While  she 
lives,  my  life  is  not  mine  to  hatard;  if  she  recover,  Z 
can  pity  yon  and  forgive.  To  me  your  offence,  foul 
though  it  be,  sinks  below  contempt  itsell  It  is  the  coo- 
aequeocee  of  tJmt  crime  as  they  relate  to — to  —  that 
noUe  and  suffering  woman,  which  can  alone  raiM  the 
despicable  into  the  ttagic,  and  make  your  life  a  worthy 
and  a  necessary  oJfering,  not  to  lerenge,  but  justice,  — 
life  for  life,  vicdm  for  victim  I  T  is  the  old  law ;  't  is 
a  righteous  one." 

"  Tou  shall  not,  with  your  accursed  coldaeM,  thus  di»- 
pose  of  me  as  you  will,  and  arrogate  the  c^ion  to  smite 
or  save  I  No,"  continued  Cesarini,  stamping  his  foot,  — 
'  no;  far  from  seeking  forbearmce  ^  your  hands,  I  dan 
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and  defy  you  I  You  think  I  have  injured  you  ;  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  consider  that  the  wrong  has  come  from 
yourself.  But  for  you,  she  might  have  loved  me,  —  have 
been  niiua.  Let  that  pase.  But  for  you,  at  least,  it  is 
certain  that  I  should  neither  have  sullied  my  bouI  with  a 
vile  sill,  nor  brought  the  brightest  of  human  beings  to 
the  grave.  If  she  dies,  the  murder  may  bo  mine,  but  you 
were  the  cause,  — the  devil  that  templed  to  the  offence, 
I  defy  and  spit  upon  you  ;  I  have  no  softnesa  left  in  me ; 
my  veins  are  fire  ;  my  heart  thirsts  for  blood.  Toll  — 
you  have  still  the  privilege  to  see,  to  bless,  to  t«nd 
het ;  and  I  —  I,  who  loved  her  eo,  who  could  have  kiseed 
the  earth  she  trod  on,  I  —  well,  well,  no  matter,  I  hate 
you,  I  insult  you.  I  call  you  villain  and  dastard ;  I 
throw  myself  on  the  laws  of  honor,  and  I  demand  that 
conflict  you  defer  or  deny ! " 

"  Home,  doter,  —  home ;  fall  on  thy  kneea,  and  pray 
to  Heaven  for  pardon ;  make  up  thy  dread  account ; 
repine  not  at  the  days  yet  thine  to  wash  the  black  spcA 
from  thy  soul.  For  while  I  speak,  I  foresee  too  veil 
that  her  days  are  numbered,  and  with  her  thread  of  Ufa 
is  entwined  thine  ovm.  Within  twelve  hours  from  her 
last  moment  we  shall  meet  again ;  but  now  I  am  as  ice 
and  stone,  —  thou  canst  not  move  me.  Her  closing  life 
shall  not  be  darkened  by  the  aspect  of  blood,  —  by  the 
thought  of  the  sacrifice  it  demands.  Begone,  or  menials 
shall  cast  thee  from  my  door :  those  lipe  are  too  base  to 
breathe  the  same  air  as  houeat  men.  Begone,  I  say, 
b^one!" 

Though  scarce  a  muscle  moved  in  the  lofty  oanntenance 
of  >&ltravers;  though  no  frown  darkened  the  nuyestiQ 
brow  ;  though  no  fire  broke  from  the  steadfast  and  aoom- 
ful  eye,  —  there  was  a  kin^y  authority  in  the  aspect,  in 
Uie  extended  aim,  the  stately  crest,  and  a  power  in  the 
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■irell  of  the  stem  voice,  which  awed  and  quelled  the 
unhappy  being  whose  own  pasaious  exhaoated  and  un- 
manned him.  He  atrove  to  fling  back  sconi  to  ecoiu ;  but 
hiB  lips  trembled  and  hia  voice  died  in  hollow  mormnn 
within  hia  breast.  Maltravera  regarded  him  with  a  crush- 
ing and  intense  disdain.  The  Italian  with  shame,  and 
wrath  wrestled  against  himself,  but  in  vain  :  the  cold  eye 
that  was  fixed  upon  him  was  as  a  spell  which  the  fiend 
within  him  could  not  rebel  against  or  resist.  Mechani- 
cally he  moved  to  the  door,  then  turning  round,  be 
shook  his  clinched  hand  at  Maltravers,  and  with  a  wild, 
maniacal  laugh,  rushed  from  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTEE  VL 

On  WHae  fond  biMst  tbe  putiiig  logl  nlio*.— Gmat. 

Not  &  day  passed  in  which  Maltraven  was  absent  from 
the  side  of  Florence.  He  came  early ;.  he  went  late.  He 
sabeided  into  his  former  character  of  an  accepted  suitor, 
without  a  word  of  explanation  with  Lord  Sazinghani. 
That  task  was  left  to  Florence.  She  doubtless  performed 
it  well ;  for  his  lordship  seemed  satisfied,  though  grave, 
and  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  sad.  Maltrevers 
never  reverted  to  the  cause  of  their  unhappy  dissension. 
Kor  from  that  night  did  he  once  give  way  to  whatever 
might  be  his  more  agonised  and  fierce  emotions ;  he  never 
affected  to  reproach  himself;  he  never  bewailed  with  a 
vain  despair  their  approaching  separation.  Whatever  it 
coet  him,  he  stood  collected  and  stoical  in  the  intense 
power  of  his  self-control.  He  had  but  one  object,  one 
desire,  one  hope,  —  to  save  the  last  hours  of  Florenca 
Loscelles  from  every  pang ;  to  brighten  and  smooth  the 
passage  across  the  solemn  bridge.  His  forethought,  his 
presence  of  mind,  his  care,  his  tenderness,  never  forsook 
him  for  an  instant;  Qtey  went  beyond  the  attributes  of 
men ;  they  went  into  all  the  fine,  the  indescribable  minu- 
tin,  by  which  woman  makes  herself,  "  in  paiu  and 
anguish,"  the  "ministering  angeL"  It  was  as  if  he  had 
nerved  and  braced  his  whole  nature  to  one  duty ;  as  if 
that  duty  were  more  felt  than  affection  itself ;  as  if  he 
were  resolved  that  Florence  should  not  remember  that 
the  had  no  mother  / 
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And  oh,  tiien,  how  Florence  loved  him  I  how  fai  moi« 
luxurious  in  its  grateful  and  clinging  fondseas  was  that 
love  thaa  the  wild  and  jealous  fire  of  tkeii  eailiear  counec- 
tion  !  Hex  own  cboiactwr,  as  ia  often  the  case  la  linger- 
ing illness,  became  incalculably  more  gentle  and  awEtened 
down  as  the  shadows  closed  around  it.  She  loved  to 
make  him  read  and  talk  to  her;  and  her  ancient  poe- 
try  of  thought  now  grew  mellowed,  as  it  were,  into 
religion,  which  is  iudeed  poetry  with  a  stronger  wii^. 
There  was  a  world  beyond  the  grave ;  there  was  life  out 
of  the  chrysalis  sleep  of  death,  —  they  would  yet  be 
united.  And  Maltravers,  who  was  a  solemn  and  intense 
believer  In  the  okbat  hofb,  did  not  neglect  the  purest  and 
highest  of  all  the  fountains  of  solace. 

Often  in  that  quiet  room,  in  that  gorgeous  manaioa, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  all  vain  or  worldly  schemes, 

—  of  flirtations  and  feastings,  and  political  meetings  and 
Cabinet  dinners,  and  all  the  bubUee  of  the  passing  wave, 

—  c^ten  there  did  these  persons,  whose  position  to  each 
other  had  been  so  suddenly  and  so  strangely  cbamged, 
convene  on  tboaa  matters,  daring  and  divina,  which 
"make  the  bridal  of  the  earth  sod  sky." 

"How  fortunate  am  I,"  said  Florence,  one  day,  "that 
my  choice  fell  on  one  who  thinks  as  you  do  I  How  youi 
words  elevate  and  exalt  me  I  —  yet  oooe  I  never  dreamed 
of  asking  your  creed  on  these  questions.  It  is  in  sorrow 
or  sickness  that  we  leora  why  faith  was  given  se  a  soother 
to  man  :  faith  which  is  hope  with  a  holier  name,  —  hope 
that  knows  neither  deceit  aor  death.  Ah,  bow  wisely  do 
you  speak  of  the  pMoutphy  of  belief  I  It  is,  indeed,  the 
telescope  through  which  the  stars  grow  large  upon  our 
gaze.  And  to  you,  Ernest,  my  beloved,  —  comprehended 
and  known  at  last,  —  to  you  I  leave,  when  I  am  goui^ 
that  monitor,  that  friend ;  you  will  know  yourself  what 
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yon  teach  to  me.  And  when  you  look  not  on  the  hearen 
alone,  but  in  all  apace,  —  on  all  the  illimitable  creatiotb 
—  you  will  know  that  I  am  there !  For  the  home  of  tlis 
epirit  is  wherever  spreadfi  the  nniTerBol  presence  of  God. 
And  to  what  numerous  stages  of  being,  what  paths,  what 
duties,  what  active  and  gloriooa  tasks  in  other  v<n'lds, 
may  we  not  be  teserred,  —  perhaps  to  know  and  share 
them  together,  and  moont  age  aiia  age  higher  in  tlie 
scale  of  being  !  For  surely  in  hearan  there  is  no  pause  or 
torpor ;  we  do  not  lie  down  in  calm  and  unimprovable 
repose.  Movement  and  progress  will  remain  the  law  and 
condition  of  existence.  And  there  will  be  efTorta  and 
duties  for  us  above,  as  there  have  been  below." 

It  was  in  this  theory,  which  Maltravers  shared,  that 
the  character  of  Florence,  her  oveifiowing  life  and  activity 
of  thought,  —  her  aspirations,  her  ambition,  —  were  still 
displayed.  It  was  not  ao  much  to  the  calm  and  rest  of 
the  grave  that  she  extended  her  unreluctont  pxe,  as 
to  the  light  and  glory  of  a  renewed  and  progresuve 


It  was  while  thus  they  sat,  the  low  voice  of  Emeet 
tranquil  yet  half  trembling  with  the  emotions  be  songht 
to  restrain, — sometimes  sobering,  sometimes  yet  more 
elevating  the  thoughts  of  Florence,  —  that  Lord  Yar- 
giBve  was  announced  ;  and  Lumley  Ferrers,  who  had  now 
succeeded  to  that  title,  entered  the  room.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  Florence  hod  seen  him  since  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  —  the  first  time  Maltravers  had  seen  him  since 
the  evening  so  fatal  to  Florence.  Both  started;  Mal- 
travers rose  and  walked  to  the  window.  Lord  Vargrave 
took  the  hand  of  his  cousin  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  in 
silence,  while  his  lips  betokened  feelings  that  for  onoe 
were  genuine. 

"  You  see,  Lumley,  I  am  resigned,"  said  Florence,  with 
a  sweet  smile.     "  I  am  resigned  and  happy." 
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Lnmley  glanced  at  UaltraverB,  and  met  a  cold,  scru- 
tiniiing,  piercing  e^e,  from  which  he  shnnk  with  Bome 
confusion.     He  Tecovered  himaelf  in  an  inetant. 

"I  am  lejoiced,  m;  cousin, -~ I  am  rejoiced,"  said  he, 
veiy  ear&eatly,  "  to  see  MaltntTers  ben  again.  Let  ub 
now  hope  the  heet" 

Maltravers  walked  deliberately  up  to  Lutnley.  "  Will 
yon  take  my  huid  note,  toof"  said  be,  with  deep  meaning 
in  his  tone. 

"  More  willingly  than  ever,"  said  Lnmley ;  and  he  did 
not  shrink  as  he  said  it 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  replied  Maltnveni,  after  a  panse,  and 
in  a  voice  that  expteseed  more  than  his  words. 

There  is  in  some  natures  so  gi«at  a  hoard  of  generosity 
that  it  often  dulls  their  acuteness.  Maltravers  could  not 
believe  that  frankness  could  be  wholly  a  mask ;  it  was 
a  hypocrisy  he  knew  not  of.  He  bimself  was  not  incap- 
able, bad  circumstances  so  u^^  him,  of  great  crimes,  — 
nay,  the  design  of  one  crime  lay  at  that  moment  deadly 
and  dark  within  bis  heart,  for  he  had  soma  passions 
which  in  so  resolute  a  character  could  produce,  should 
the  wind  waken  them  into  atorm,  dire  and  terrible  effects. 
Even  at  the  age  of  thirty,  it  was  yet  uncertain  whether 
Ernest  Maltravers  might  become  an  exemplary  or  an  evil 
man ;  but  he  could  sooner  have  strangled  a  foe  than 
taken  the  hand  of  a  man  whom  he  had  once  betrayed. 

"  I  love  to  think  you  friends,"  said  Florence,  gazing  at 
them  affectionately  ;  "  and  to  you,  at  least,  Lumley,  such 
friendship  should  be  a  blessing.  I  always  loved  you 
much  and  dearly,  Lumley,  —  lored  you  as  a  brother, 
though  our  characters  often  jarred." 

Lumley  winced.  "  For  Heaven's  sake,"  he  cried,  "do 
not  speak  thus  tenderly  to  me  I  I  cannot  bear  it,  and 
look  on  you  and  think  —  " 
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"  Thai  I  am  dying.  Kind  words  become  us  best 
wbni  oar  votda  are  approaebiug  to  the  last.  Sut  enougb 
of  this ;  I  grieved  for  your  loas." 

"  Hy  poor  unole  I  "  eaid  Lumlej,  eagerly  chKngmg  tha 
conTenatioD.  "  The  shock  was  sudden;  and  melancholy 
duties  have  ahsorbed  me  so  till  this  day  that  I  could 
not  come  even  to  you.  It  soothed  me,  however,  to  learn, 
ia  answer  to  my  daily  inquiries,  thai  Ernest  was  here. 
For  my  part,"  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  I  have  had 
duties  as  well  as  honors '  devolved  on  me.  I  am  left 
guardian  to  an  heiress,  and  betrothed  to  a  child." 

"  How  do  you  mean  t " 

"  Why,  my  poor  uncle  was  so  fondly  attached  to  bia 
wife's  daaghtet  that  fae  has  left  her  the  bulk  of  his 
property;  a  very  small  estate  —  not  £2,000  a  year  — 
goes  with  the  title  (a  new  title  too,  which  requires  twice 
as  much  to  carry  it  off  and  make  ite  pinchbeck  pass  fm 
gold).  In  order,  however,  to  serve  a  double  purpose,  — 
secure  to  his  prot/gie  his  own  beloved  peerage,  and  atone 
to  his  nephew  for  the  loas  of  wealth,  —  he  has  left  it  a 
last  request  that  I  should  marry  the  yonng  lady,  over 
whom  I  am  appointed  guardian,  when  she  is  eighteen. 
Alas  1  I  shall  then  be  at  the  other  side  of  forty  1  If  she 
does  not  take  to  so  mature  a  bridegroom,  she  loses  thirty 
—  only  thirty  —  of  the  £200,000  settled  upon  her,  which 
goes  to  me  as  a  sugar-plum  sfter  the  nauseous  draught  of 
the  young  lady's  'No,'  Now  you  know  alL  His  widow, 
really  an  exemplary  young  woman,  has  a  jointure  of 
£1,600  a  year,  and  the  villa.     It  ia  not  much,  but  she  is 


The  lightness  of  the  new  peer's  tone  revolted  Mai- 
travers,  and  he  turned  impatiently  away.  But  Lord 
Vaigrave,  resolving  not  to  suffer  the  coDversation  to 
glide  back  to  sorrowful  Bubjecta,  which  he  always  hated. 
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turned  round  to  Emeat,  and  aoid,  "  Well,  my  dear  Ernest,  - 

I  see  hy  the  papers  that  you  are  to  have  N 's  late 

appointment;  it  ia  a  very  lisii^  office.     \  congratulate 
you." 

"  I  have  refused,"  >ud  Maltiaven,  diyly. 

"  Bleas  me  1     Indeed !  —  why  J " 

Ernest  bit  his  lip,  and  fiowned;  but  his  glance 
wandering  unconsciously  at  Florence,  Lumley  thought 
he  detected  the  true  reply  to  his  question,  and  become 
mute. 

The  conTeisation  was  afterwards  eiabarrassed  and 
brolien  up ;  Lumley  went  away  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
I^y  Florence  that  night  had  a  severe  fit,  and  could  not 
leave  her  bed  the  next  day.  That  eonfineioent  she  had 
stmg^ed  against  to  the  last ;  and  now,  day  by  day,  it 
grew  more  frequent  and  inevitaUe.  The  steps  of  death 
became  accelerated.  And  Lord  Sazingham,  wakened  at 
last  to  the  mournful  truth,  took  his  place  by  his  dai^hter'i 
side,  and  foi^t  that  he  was  a  Cabinet  minister. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Any,  mj  friends,  why  take  aach  paJoH  to  know 
What  Mme  breve  muble  soon  in  chnrch  ahall  ehowt 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  Maltravers  had  never  loreA 
Lady  Florence  aa  he  did  now.  Was  it  the  pervenit;  ol 
human  nature,  that  makes  the  things  of  mortality  dearer 
to  us  in  proportion  aa  they  fade  from  our  hopes,  like  birds 
whose  hues  are  only  unfolded  when  they  take  wing  and 
vanish  amidst  the  skies ;  or  was  it  that  he  had  ever  doted 
more  on  loveliness  of  mind  than  that  of  form,  and  the 
first  bloomed  out  the  more,  the  more  the  last  decayedt 
A  thing  to  protect,  to  soothe,  to  shelter,  —  oh,  how  dear 
it  is  to  the  pride  of  man  1  The  haughty  woman  who  can 
stand  aloue,  and  requires  no  leaning-place  in  our  heart, 
loses  the  spell  of  her  sex, 

I  pass  over  those  stages  of  decline  gratuitously  painful 
to  record,  and  which,  in  this  case,  mine  cannot  be  the 
cold  and  technical  band  to  .jace.  At  length  came  that 
time  when  physicians  could  define  within  a  few  days  the 
final  hour  of  release ;  and  latterly  the  mocking  pruderies 
of  rank  had  been  laid  aside,  and  Maltravera  had,  for  some 
hours  at  least  in  the  day,  taken  his  watch  beside  die 
couch  to  which  the  admired  and  brilliant  Florence 
Lascellea  was  now  almost  constantly  reduced.  But  her 
high  and  heroic  spirit  was  with  her  to  the  last.  To  the 
last  she  could  endure,  love,  and  hope.  One  day,  when 
Ualtravers  left  his  post,  she  besought  him,  with  more 
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Mdemnlty  than  usual,  to  retnrn  that  evening.  She  fixed 
the  precise  hone,  and  ehe  sighed  heavily  when  he  departed. 
Maltraveis  paused  in  the  hall  to  speak  to  the  physician, 
who  vas  just  quitting  Lord  Saxingham'a  library.  Ernest 
^>oke  to  him  for  some  moments  calmly ;  and  when  he 
heard  the  fiat,  he  betrayed  no  other  emotion  than  a  slight 
cjuiver  of  the  lip.  "  I  must  not  weep  for  her  yet,"  be 
muttered,  as  he  turned  from  the  door.  He  went  ^euce 
to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  his  own  age,  with  whom 
he  had  formed  that  kind  of  acquaintance  which  never 
amounts  to  familiar  friendship,  hut  reeta  upon  mutual 
respect,  and  is  often  more  ready  tJ>an  professed  frieudahip 
itself  to  confer  mutual  service.  Colonel  Danvera  waa  a 
man  who  usually  sat  next  to  Ualtrnvers  in  Parliament ; 
they  voted  together,  and  thought  alike  on  principles  both 
of  politics  and  honor :  they  would  have  lent  thousands  to 
each  other  without  bond  or  memorandum ;  and  neither 
ever  wanted  a  warm  and  indignant  advocate  when  be  was 
abused  behind  his  back  ia  the  presence  of  the  other.  Yet 
their  tastes  and  ordinary  habits  were  not  congenial ;  and 
when  they  met  in  the  streets,  they  never  said,  as  they 
would  to  companions  they  esteemed  less,  "  Let  us  spend 
the  day  together  !  "  Such  forms  of  acquaintance  are  not 
uncommon  among  honorable  men  who  have  already 
formed  habits  and  pursuits  of  their  onn,'  which  they 
cannot  surrender  even  to  friendship.  Colonel  Danvere 
was  not  at  home  ;  they  believed  he  was  at  his  club,  of 
which  Ernest  also  waa  a  member.  Thither  Maltravers 
bent  his  way.  On  arriving,  be  found  that  Danvers  had 
been  at  the  club  an  hour  ago,  and  left  word  that  he 
ahould  shortly  return.  Maltravers  entered  and  quietly 
sat  down.  The  room  waa  full  of  its  daily  lonngers  ;  but 
he  did  not  shrink  from,  he  did  not  even  heed,  the  crowd. 
He  felt  not  the  desire  of  solitude ;  there  was  solitude 
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enough  within  him.  Several  distli^niBhed  public  Kcn 
vrere  there,  grouped  around  the  fire,  and  many  of  ths 
hangers-on  and  utullitas  of  political  life  ;  they  vera  talk- 
ing with  et^ruess  and  animation,  for  it  was  a  busoq  of 
gritat  partyn^inflict.  8trange  aa  it  may  seem,  thou^ 
Maltravera  waa  then  scarcely  sensible  of  their  oonvemk- 
tion,  it  all  came  back  vividly  and  faithfully  on  him 
afterwards,  in  the  fiist  hours  of  reflectitm  on  bia  own 
future  [dans,  and  served  to  de^>en  and  consolidate  his 
tiisgust  of  the  worid.  They  were  diacusaing  tha  character 
of  a  great  statesman  whcun,  warmed  but  by  the  loftiest 
and  purest  motives,  they  were  unable  to  iinderatand. 
"nieir  gross  suspicions,  their  coarse  jealousies,  theit  calcu- 
ladons  of  patriotism  by  place,  all  that  strips  the  vamidi 
from  the  face  of  that  bir  harlot,  —  political  ambition,  — 
sank  like  caustic  into  his  spirit.  A  gentleman,  seeing  him 
sit  silent,  villi  his  hat  over  his  moody  brows,  drilly 
extended  to  him  the  paper  he  was  reading. 

"  It  is  the  second  edition  ;  you  will  find  the  last  A«iidi 
express." 

"Thank  yon,"  said  Maltravers;  and  tbe  civil  man 
started  as  he  heard  tiw  brief  answer,  there  was  some- 
thing BO  inexpressibly  prostrate  and  broken-spirited  in 
the  voice  that  uttered  it. 

Maltravera'a  eyes  fell  mechanically  on  the  columos, 
and  caught  his  own  name.  That  work  which,  in  the 
fair  retirement  of  Temple  Orove,  it  had  »o  pleased  him 
to  compose,  — in  every  page  and  every  thought  of  whkA 
Florence  bad  been  consulted ;  which  was  so  insepaiahlj 
aeeociated  with  her  image,  and  glorified  by  the  light  ot 
her  kindred  genius,  —  was  just  published.  It  had  been 
completed  long  since ;  but  the  publisher  bad,  for  some 
excellent  reason  of  the  craft,  hitherto  delayed  its  appear^ 
anoe.     M^travers  knew  nothing  of  its  publication ;  ka 
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had  m«aiit«  after  his  i«tum  to  town,  to  have  sent  to 
forbid  its  appearance  j  but  his  thoughtB  of  late  had 
crushed  everything  else  out  of  hie  memory,  —  he  had  for- 
gntten  its  existence.  And  now,  in  all  the  pc«np  and 
parade  of  authorship,  it  was  sent  into  the  w«ld  !  Aew, 
ROW,  when  it  was  like  an  indecent  mockery  of  the  Bed  of 
Death,  —  a  sacrilege,  an  impiety  I  There  is  a  ternble 
disconnection  betveen  tite  author  and  the  man, — the 
uuthor's  life  and  the  man's  life :  the  erss  of  visible 
triumph  may  be  those  of  the  most  intolerable,  though 
unrevealed  and  nncoigectured,  anguieh.  The  booh  that 
delighted  us  to  compose  may  first  appear  in  the  hour 
when  all  things  under  the  sun  are  joyless.  This  had 
been  £mest  Maltravers's  most  &v(«ed  work.  It  had 
been  com.eived  in  a  happy  hour  <4  great  ambition ;  it 
had  been  executed  with  that  desire  of  truth  which,  in  the 
mind  of  genius,  becomes  art.  How  little,  in  the  solitary 
hours  stolen  from  sleep,  had  he  thought  of  self,  and  that 
laborer's  hire  called  "  fame  "  I  How  had  he  dreamed  that 
be  was  promulgating  secrets  to  make  his  kind  better  and 
wiser,  and  truer  to  the  great  aims  of  life  I  How  had 
Florence,  and  Florenoe  alone,  understood  the  beatings  of 
his  heart  in  every  page  I  And  noto/ — it  so  chanced  that 
the  work  was  reviewed  in  the  paper  he  read  ;  it  was  not 
only  a  hostile  criticism,  it  was  a  personally  abusive  dia- 
tribe, a  virulent  infective.  All  the  motives  that  can 
darken  or  defile  were  ascribed  to  him.  All  the  mean 
q>ite  of  some  mean  mind  was  sputtered  forth.  Had  the 
writer  known  the  awful  blow  that  awaited  MaUnveni  at 
that  time,  it  is  not  in  man's  nature  but  that  he  would 
have  shrunk  tmm  this  petty  gall  upon  the  wrung  withers  ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  a  tenible  disconnection 
between  the  author  and  the  man.  The  first  is  always 
at  our  mercy ;  of  the  last  we  know  nothing.     At  such  an 
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hour,  MaltraveiB  conld  feel  none  of  the  contempt  that 
proad,  none  of  the  wrath  that  vain,  minds  feel  at  these 
8tiDg&  He  could  feel  nothing  bnt  an  undefined  abhoiv 
rence  of  the  world,  and  of  the  aims  and  olqecte  he  had 
pursued  eo  long.  Yet  that  even  he  did  not  that  feeL 
He  was  in  a  dream  ;  but  as  men  remember  dreams,  so 
when  he  awoke  did  he  loathe  his  own  former  aspiiatioiia. 
and  sicken  at  their  baae  rewards.  It  was  the  fiist  tune 
since  his  first  year  of  inexperienced  authorship  that 
abuse  had  had  the  power  even  to  ver  him  for  a  moment. 
But  here,  when  tiie  cup  was  already  full,  was  the  drop 
that  overflowed.  The  great  column  of  iiis  past  world 
was  gone,  and  all  else  seemed  crumbling  away. 

At  length  Colonel  Danvers  entered.  Maltravere  dtew 
him  aside,  and  they  left  the  dub. 

"  Danvers,"  said  the  latter,  "  the  time  in  which  I  told 
you  I  should  need  your  services  is  near  at  hand ;  let  me 
see  you,  if  possible,  to-night." 

"Certainly.  I  shall  be  at  the  House  till  eleven. 
After  that  hour,  you  will  find  me  at  home." 

"  I  thank  you," 

"  Cannot  this  matter  be  arranged  amicably  I" 

"  No ;  it  is  a  quarrel  of  life  and  death." 

"  Yet  tjie  world  is  really  growing  too  enlightened  for 
Utese  old  mimicries  of  single  combat." 

"There  are  some  cases  in  which  human  nature  and  its 
deep  wrongs  will  be  ever  stronger  than  the  world  and  its 
philosophy.  Duels  and  wars  belong  to  the  same  princi- 
ple :  both  are  sinful  on  light  grounds  and  poor  pretexts. 
But  it  is  not  dnful  for  a  soldier  to  defend  his  country 
from  invasion  ;  nor  for  man,  with  a  man's  heart,  to  vin- 
dicat«  truth  and  honor  with  his  life.  The  robber  thst 
asks  me  for  money  I  am  allowed  to  shoot.  Is  the  robber 
thai  teaia  from  me  treasuns  never  to  be  replaced  to  go 
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freel  These  are  the  inconeietenciee  of  b  peeudo-ethics, 
which,  as  lODg  as  we  are  made  of  flash  and  blood,  we  can 
never  mibacribe  to," 

"  Yet  the  ancients,"  said  Danvers,  with  a  smile,  "  were 
as  passionate  as  ourselves,  and  tbe7  diapensed  with 
duel^" 

"  Yes,  because  they  resorted  to  assasslDation ! "  an- 
swered MaltraTem,  with  a  gloomy  frown.  "As  in  revo- 
lutiona  all  law  is  suspended,  so  are  there  stormy  eveuts 
and  mighty  injuries  in  life  which  ore  as  revolutions  to 
individuals.  Enough  of  this;  it  is  no  time  to  aigue 
like  the  schoolmen.  When  we  meet^  you  shall  know  all, 
and  yon  will  judge  like  me.     Oood-day  t " 

"  What  I  are  you  going  already  t  Maltrsvers,  you  look 
ill ;  your  hand  is  feverish,  — you  should  take  advice." 

Maltiavers  smiled,  — but  the  smile  was  not  like  hia 
own,  —  shook  his  head,  and  strode  rapidly  away. 

Three  of  the  London  clocks,  one  after  the  other,  had 
told  the  hour  of  nine,  as  a  tall  and  commanding  figure 
passed  up  the  street  towards  Sazingham  House.  Five 
doors  before  you  reach  that  mansiou  there  is  a  croesing, 
and  at  this  spot  stood  a  young  man  in  whose  face  you^ 
itself  looked  sapless  and  blasted.  It  was  then  March,  — 
the  third  of  March ;  the  weather  was  unusually  severe 
and  biting,  even  for  that  angry  month.  There  had  been 
snow  in  the  morning,  and  it  lay  white  and  dreary  in 
various  ridges  along  the  street.  But  the  wind  was  not 
still  in  the  keen  but  quiet  sharpness  of  frost;  on  the 
contrary,  it  howled  almost  like  a  hurricane  through  the 
desolate  thotoi^hfaies,  And  the  tamps  flickered  unsteadily 
in  the  turbulent  guate.  Perhaps  it  was  these  blasts  which 
increased  the  h^^gardness  of  aspect  in  the  young  man  I 
have  mentioned.  His  hair,  which  was  much  longer  than 
is  commonly  worn,  was  tossed  wildly  from  cheeks  preter 
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naturally  shrunken,  hollow,  and  livid ;  and  the  frail,  thin 
form  soemed  scarcely  aUe  to  support  itself  against  the 
rueli  of  the  winds. 

As  tJie  tall  fignre,  which,  ia  its  masculinB  statare  and 
proportions,  and  a  peculiar  and  nameless  grandeur  of 
bearing,  strongly  contrasted  that  of  the  younger ,  man, 
now  came  to  the  epot  where  the  streets  met,  it  paused 
abruptly. 

"  Tou  are  here  once  more,  Caatruccio  Cesarini ;  it  is 
well  I "  said  the  low  but  ringii^  voice  of  Emeat  Mol- 
travers.  "This,  I  believe,  will  not  he  om  last  interview 
to-night," 

"I  ask  you,  sir,"  eaid  Cesarini,  in  a  tone  in  which 
pride  strug^ed  with  emotion,  —  "I  ask  you  to  tell  ms 
how  she  is  ;  whether  you  know  — I  cannot  speak  —  " 

"  Your  work  is  nearly  done,"  answered  Maltiavere. 
"  A  few  hours  more,  and  your  victim,  for  she  is  youw, 
will  beat  her  tale  to  tiie  Great  Judgment-Seat.  Murderer 
as  you  are,  tremble,  for  your  own  hour  approaches ! " 

"  She  dies,  and  I  cannot  see  her  1  and  you  are  per- 
mitted that  last  glimpse  of  human  perfectness,  —  you  who 
never  loved  her  as  I  did ;  you,  hated  and  detested  I 
you  —  " 

Cesarini  paused,  and  his  voice  died  away,  choked  in 
hb  own  convulsive  gaspings  for  breath. 

Maltravers  lotted  at  him  from  the  height  of  his  erect 
and  lofty  form  with  a  merciless  eye,  for  in  this  (ma 
quarter  Maltravete  had  shut  out  pity  from  his  soul. 

"  Weak  criminal !  "  said  he,  "  hear  me.  You  received 
at  my  hands  forbearance,  friendship^  fostering  and  anxious 
care.  When  your  own  follies  plunged  you  into  penury, 
mine  was  the  unseen  hand  that  plucked  you  from  famine, 
or  the  prifon.  I  strove  to  redeem  and  save  and  raise 
you,  and  endow  your  miserable  spirit  with  the  thint  and 
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the  power  of  honor  and  independence.  The  ttgant  of  that 
vish  vna  Florence  Lascelles  ;  y<m  repaid  tu  well  J  — a  Ixtae 
and  frandnlent  foi^ry,  attaching  meaoness  to  me,  fraught 
with  agony  and  death  to  her.  Youi  coDBcience  at  hut 
BiDote  you  ;  you  revealed  to  her  your  crime ;  one  spark 
of  manhood  made  you  reveal  it  alBo  to  myself.  Freeh  as 
I  was,  iu  that  moment,  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
ruin  you  bad  made,  I  curbed  the  impulse  that  would  bare 
crushed  the  life  from  your  bosom.  I  told  you  to  live  on 
while  life  was  left  to  her.  If  she  recovered,  I  could  for- 
give ;  if  she  died,  I  must  avenge.  We  entered  into  that 
solemn  compact,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  bond  will  need 
the  seal ;  it  is  the  blood  of  one  of  us.  Costruccio  CeM- 
rini,  tiiere  is  justice  in  heaven.  Deceive  yourself  not ; 
you  wiU  fall  by  my  hand.  When  the  hour  comes,  yon 
will  hear  from  me.  Let  me  pass ;  I  have  no  more  now 
to  say." 

Every  syllable  of  this  speech  was  uttered  wiUi  that 
thrillii^  distinctness  which  seems  as  if  the  depth  of  the 
heart  spoke  iu  the  voice.  But  Ceearini  did  not  appear 
to  understand  its  import.  He  sei»d  Maltraven  by  the 
arm,  and  looked  in  his  fece  with  a  wild  and  menacing 
glare. 

"Wd  you  tell  ma  she  was  dying t"  he  said.  "I  ask 
you  that  question.  Why  do  you  not  answer  me  t  Oh,  by 
the  way,  you  threaten  me  with  your  vengeance.  Know 
you  not  that  I  long  to  meet  yon  front  to  front,  and  to  the 
death)  Did  I  not  tell  you  bo;  did  I  not  try  to  move 
yoQi  slow  blood,  —  to  insult  you  into  a  conflict  in  which 
I  should  have  gloried )    Yet  then  you  were  marble." 

"  Because  my  wrong  I  could  forgive,  and  heri,  —  there 
was  then  a  hope  that  heri  might  not  need  the  atonement 
Away  I " 

Ualtravers  shook  the  hold  of  the  Italian  from  his  arm, 
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and  passed  on.  A  wild,  sharp  yell  of  despair  nUig  ofUt 
him,  and  echoed  in  his  ear  as  he  strode  the  long,  dim, 
solitary  staiis,  that  led  to  the  death-bed  of  Florence 
Lascelles. 

Maltraven  entered  the  room  adjoining  that  which  con- 
tained tlie  sufFsTeT,  —  the  same  room,  still  gay  and  cheer- 
ful, in  which  had  beea  his  first  interview  with  Florence 
since  their  reconciliation. 

Here  he  found  the  physician  dodng  in  a  fauteuil 
Lady  Florence  had  fallen  asleep  during  the  last  two  or 
three  hours.  Lord  Saxingham  was  in  his  own  apartment, 
deeply  and  noisily  affected ;  for  it  was  not  thought  that 
Florence  could  surviye  the  night. 

Maltravers  sat  himself  quietly  down.  Before  him,  on  a 
table,  lay  several  manuscript  books,  gayly  and  gorgeously 
bound;  he  mechanically  opened  them.  Florence's  fair, 
noble,  Italian  charactera  met  his  eye  in  every  page.  Her 
rich  and  active  mind,  her  love  for  poetry,  her  thirst  for 
knowledge,  her  indulgence  of  deep  thought,  spoke  from 
those  pages  like  the  ghosts  of  herself.  Often,  under- 
scored with  the  marks  of  her  approbation,  he  chanced 
upon  eztracte  from  his  own  works,  sometimes  apon  reflee- 
tions  by  the  writer  herself,  not  inferior  in  truth  and  depth 
to  his  own  ;  snatches  of  wild  vene  never  completed,  but 
of  a  power  and  energy  beyond  the  delicate  grace  of  lady- 
poets  ;  brief,  vigorous  criticisms  on  books,  above  Ha 
common  holiday  studies  of  the  eex;  indignant  and  sar- 
castic aphorisms  on  the  real  world,  with  high  and  sad 
bursts  of  feehng  upon  the  ideal  one,  —  all,  checkering  and 
enriching  the  varied  volumes,  told  of  the  rare  gifts  with 
which  this  singular  girl  was  endowed :  a  herbal,  as  it 
wen,  of  withered  blossoms  that  might  have  borne  Hh- 
perian  fruila.  And  sometimes  in  these  outponnngs  of 
the  full  mind  and  laden  heart  were  allusions  to  himself 
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SO  tender  and  so  touching ;  the  penciUed  outline  of  his 
features,  traced  bj  memory  in  a  thousand  upeols ;  the 
reference  to  former  interviews  and  conversations ;  the 
dates  and  hours  marked  nith  a  woman's  minute  and 
Measuring  care !  — all  these  tokens  of  genius  and  of  love 
spoke  to  him  with  a  voice  that  said,  "  And  this  creature 
is  lost  to  you  forever ;  you  never  appreciated  her  till  the 
time  for  her  departure  was  irrevocably  fixed  1 " 

Maltravers  uttered  a  deep  groan  ;  all  the  past  rushed 
over  him,  —  her  romantic  passion  for  one  yet  unknown, 
her  interest  in  his  gtory,  her  zeal  for  bis  life  of  life, 
his  spotless  and  haughty  name.  It  was  as  if  with  her 
fame  and  ambition  were  dying  also,  and  henceforttk  noth- 
ing but  common  clay  and  sordid  motives  were  to  be  left 
on  earth. 

How  sudden,  —  how  awfully  sudden  had  been  th« 
blow  I  Tr)ie,  there  had  been  an  absence  of  some  months 
in  which  the  change  had  operated.  Gut  absence  is  a 
Uank,  a  nonentity.  He  had  left  her  in  apparent  health, 
in  the  tide  of  prosperity  and  pride.  He  saw  her  again, 
stricken  down  in  body  and  temper,  chastened,  humbled, 
dying.  And  this  being,  so  bright  and  lofty,  how  had  ah* 
loved  him !  Never  had  he  been  so  loved,  except  in  that 
morning  dream,  haunted  by  the  vision  of  the  lost  and 
dim-remembered  Alice.  Never  on  earth  could  he  be 
so  loved  E^n.  The  air  and  aspect  of  the  whole  chamber 
grew  to  him  painful  and  oppressive.  It  was  full  of  her, 
—  the  owner  I  There  the  harp,  which  so  well  became 
her  muse-like  form  that  it  was  associated  with  her  like  a 
part  of  herself  I  There  the  pictures,  fresh  and  glowing 
from  her  hand ;  the  grace,  the  harmony,  the  classic  and 
simple  taste  everywhere  displayed! 

Rousseau  has  left  to  us  an  immortal  portrait  of  the 
lover  waiting  for  the  first  embraces  of  his  mistress.     But 
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to  wut  with  a  pulae  as  feveriah,  a  bnin  as  discy,  for  hex 
Uat  look ;  to  await  the  moment  of  despair,  not  raptnn ; 
to  feel  the  slow  and  dull  time  as  palpable  a  load  upon  the 
heart,  jet  to  shrink  from  jour  own  impatience,  and  wish 
that  the  sgonj  of  suBpsnae  might  endure  forever,  —  this, 
oh,  this  is  a  picture  of  intense  passion,  of  fleoh-and-blood 
lealitj,  of  the  rare  and  solemn  epochs  of  our  mjsterious 
life,  which  had  been  worthier  the  genius  of  that 
"  Apoatle  of  AfDictiou  "  I 

At  lei^th  the  door  opened ;  the  favorite  attendant  <d 
iloronce  looked  in. 

"  Is  Mr.  Maltravere  theret  Ob,  sir,  mj  ladj  is  awak^ 
and  would  see  jou." 

Haltraveis  rose,  but  his  feet  were  glued  to  the  ground, 
his  sinking  hetirt  stood  still,  —  it  was  a  mortal  terror  that 
poeeessed  him.  With  a  de^  sigh  he  shook  off  the  numb- 
ing spell,  and  passed  to  the  bedside  of  Florence. 

She  sat  up,  propped  by  pillows ;  and  as  he  sank  beeide 
her,  and  clasped  her  wan,  transparent  hand,  she  looked  at 
him  with  a  smile  of  pitjing  love. 

"You  have  been  verj,  verj  kind  to  me,"  she  said,  after 
a  pause,  and  with  a  voice  which  had  altered  even  since 
the  last  time  he  heard  it  "  You  have  made  that  part  of 
life  from  which  human  nature  shrinks  with  diead,  the 
happiest  and  the  brightest  of  all  my  short  and  vain  exia- 
tence.     My  own  dear  Ernest^  ~  Heaven  reward  you  l" 

A  few  grateful  teara  dropped  from  her  eyes,  and  th^ 
fell  on  the  hand  which  she  bent  her  lips  to  kiss. 

"  It  was  not  here,  —  not  amidst  streets  and  the  noiBj 
abodes  of  anxious,  worldly  men, — nor  was  it  in  thishaiah 
and  dreary  season  of  the  year,  that  I  could  have  wished ' 
to  look  my  last  on  earth.  Could  I  have  seen  the  face  of 
Nature  ;  could  I  have  watched  once  more  with  the  summer 
SUB  amidst  those  gentle  scenes  we  loved  so  well,  — death 
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would  have  had  □«  difFennce  from  sleep.  But  what 
matters  it!  With  yau  there  an  summer  and  Ifature 
everywhew." 

Maltravers  raised  his  face,  and  theit  eyes  met  in 
silence;  it  waa  a  long,  fixed  ^ze,  which  spoke  more 
than  all  words  could.  Her  head  dropped  on  his  shoulder, 
and  there  it  lay,  passive  and  motionless,  for  some  moments. 
A  soft  step  glided  into  the  room ;  it  was  the  unhappy 
father's.  He  came  to  the  other  side  of  his  daughter,  and 
sobbed  convulsively. 

She  then  raised  herself ;  and  even  in  the  shades  of 
death,  a  faint  blush  passed  over  her  cheek. 

"  My  good,  dear  father,  what  comfort  will  it  give 
you  hereafter  to  think  how  fondly  you  spoiled  your 
Florence ! " 

Lord  Saxingham  could  not  answer ;  he  clasped  her  in 
hia  arms  and  wept  over  her.  Then  he  broke  away,  — 
looked  on  her  with  a  shudder. 

"  0  God  ! "  he  cried,  "  she  is  dead,  —  she  is  dead  ! " 
,  Maltravers  started.     The  physician  kindly  approached, 
and  taking  Lord  Saxingham's  hand,  led  him  from  the 
room ;  he  went  mute  and  obedient  like  a  child. 

But  the  struggle  was  not  yet  past.  Florence  once 
more  opened  her  eyes,  and  Maltravers  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy.  But  along  those  eyes  Uie  film  was  darkening  rapidly, 
as  still  through  the  mist  and  shadow  they  sought  the 
beloved  countenance  which  hung  over  her,  as  if  to  breathe 
life  into  waning  life.  Twice  her  lips  moved,  but  her 
voice  failed  her  ;  she  shook  her  head  sadly. 

Maltravers  hastily  held  to  her  month  a  cordial  which 
lay  ready  on  the  table  near  her ;  but  scarce  had  it  mois- 
tened her  lips,  when  her  whole  frame  grew  heavier  and 
heavier  in  his  clasp.  Her  head  once  more  sank  upon  his 
bosom ;  she  thrice  gasped  wildly  for  breath ;  and  at 
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length,  raising  her  hand  on  high,  lif4  struggled  into  its 
expiring  nj. 

"  There,  —  Above  !  Emeat ;  fhat  name,  —  Ernest !  " 
Yes,  that  name  vas  the  last  she  uttered ;  she  was 
evidently  conscious  of  that  thought,  for  a  smile,  as  her 
voice  again  ftdteied,  a  smile  sweet  and  serene,  —  that 
smile  never  seen  but  on  the  faces  of  the  dying  and  tbe 
dead,  borrowed  from  a  light  that  is  not  of  this  world, — 
settled  slowly  on  het  brow,  her  lips,  her  whole  counte- 
nance. Still  she  breathed,  but  the  breath  grew  faint«r  ; 
at  length,  without  murmur,  sound,  or  struggle,  it  passed 
away ;  the  bead  drooped  from  his  bosom ;  the  form  UH 
from  his  arms,  — all  was  ovetl 
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CHAPTER  Vin 

la  this  the  promiaed  end  1  —  Lear, 

It  was  two  hours  after  that  scene  before  Maltrarem  left 
the  house.  It  was  then  just  on  the  stroke  of  the  first  hour 
of  morning.  To  him,  while  he  walked  through  the  stroete, 
and  the  sharp  winds  howled  on  bis  path,  it  was  as  if  a 
strange  and  wizard  hfe  had  passed  into  andsupportod  him, 
— a  sort  of  drowsy,  dull  existence.  He  was  like  a 
sleep-walker,  unconscious  of  all  around  bim,  yet  bia  steps 
went  safe  and  free ;  and  the  one  thou^t  that  possessed 
his  being,  into  which  all  intellect  seemed  shrunk,  —  the 
thought,  not  fiery  nor  vehement,  but  calm,  stem,  and 
solemn ;  the  thought  of  revenge,  —  seem«d,  as  it  were, 
grown  his  soul  iteell  He  arrived  at  the  door  of  Colonel 
Danvers,  mounted  the  stairs,  and  aa  his  friend  advanced 
to  meet  bim,  said  calmly,  "  Now,  then,  the  hour  has 
arrived." 

"  But  what  would  you  do  now  1 " 

"Come  with  me,  and  you  shall  learn." 

"Very  well;  my  carriage  is  below.  Will  you  direct 
the  servants  1 " 

Maltravers  nodded,  gave  his  orders  to  the  careless 
footman,  and  the  two  friends  were  soon  driving  through 
the  less  known  and  courtly  regions  of  the  giant  city.  It 
was  then  that  Maltravars  concisely  stated  to  Danvers  the 
fraud  that  had  been  practised  by  GesarinL 

"Tou  will  go  with  me  now,"  concluded  Maltravers, 
"to  hie  bouse.     To  do  him  justice,  he  is  no  coward; 
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he  has  not  shrunk  from  giving  me  his  addreBs,  nor  will 
he  ahriuk  from  the  atonement  I  demand.  I  shall  wait 
below  while  yon  arrange  oui  meeting,  —  at  daybreak  for 
to-morrow," 

Danvers  waa  astonished,  and  even  appalled  by  the 
discovery  made  to  him  ;  there  was  something  so  unufiual 
and  strange  in  the  whole  afiair.  But  neither  his  experi- 
ence, nor  his  principles  of  honor,  could  auggeat  any 
alternative  to  the  plan  proposed.  For  though  not  regard- 
ing the  cause  of  quarrel  in  the  same  light  as  Maltraversi 
and  putting  aside  all  question  as  to  the  right  of  the 
latter  to  conatitate  himself  the  champion  of  the  betrothed 
or  the  avenger  of  the  dead,  it  seemed  cleai  to  the  soldier 
that  a  man  whose  confidential  letter  had  been  garbled  by 
another  for  the  purpose  of  slandering  his  truth  and  calum- 
niating hie  name,  had  no  option  but  contempt,  or  the  sole 
retribution  (wretched  though  it  be)  which  the  customs  of 
tiie  higher  class  permit  to  thoee  who  live  within  its  pole. 
But  contempt  for  a  wrong  that  a  sorrow  bo  tragic  had 
followed,  —  was  that  option  in  human  philosophy  1 

The  carriage  stopped  at  a  door  in  a  nairov  lane  in  an 
obscure  suburb.  Yet  darh  as  all  the  houses  around  were, 
hghts  were  seen  in  the  upper  windows  of  Ceearini's  resi- 
dence, passing  to  and  fro ;  and  scarce  had  the  servant's 
loud  knock  echoed  through  the  dim  thoroughfare  ere  the 
door  was  opened.  Danvera  descended,  and  ent«red  the 
passage.  "  Oh,  sir,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come ! "  said  an 
old  woman,  pale  and  trembling  ;  "  he  do  take  on  ao ! " 

"  There  is  no  mistake  1 "  asked  Danvers,  halting.  "  An 
Italian  gentleman  named  Cesarini  lodges  heret" 

"  Yes,  sir,  poor  cretur,  —  I  sent  for  you  to  eome  to 
him  ;  for  says  I  to  my  boy,  says  I  —  " 

"  Whom  do  you  take  me  for ) " 

"  Why,  la,  sir  !  you  be  'a  the  doctor,  be  u't  you  ?  " 
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Duiven  made  no  nplj ;  he  had  a  mean  opinion  of  tba 
courage  <tf  one  who  could  act  distionorabi;  ;  he  thought 
there  waa  aame  desiga  to  cheat  hia  friend  out  of  his 
rerenge.  Accordingly  h«  ascended  the  stairs,  motioniDg 
the  vomaa  to  precede  him. 

Ha  «me  back  to  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  a  few 
minotes.  "  Let  us  go  home,  Maltravers,"  said  he ;  "  this 
iBan  is  QOt  in  s  state  to  meet  ;ou." 

"  Ha ! "  died  MaltrsTen,  frowning  daikly,  and  all  his 
long-smothered  indignation  rushing  like  fite  through  every 
vein  of  bis  bod; ;  "  would  he  shrink  from  the  atone- 
ment T "  be  pushed  Danvers  impatiently  aside,  letted 
from  iha  carriage,  and  rushed  upstairs. 

Danvers  f<^wed. 

Heated,  wrougbt-np,  furious,  Ernest  M'sltraveia  burst 
into  a  SEOsll  and  squalid  chamber,  from  the  closed  doors 
of  which,  litrough  many  chinks,  had  gleamed  the  light 
that  told  him  Cesarini  was  within ;  and  Cesoriui's  eyes, 
hlanng  with  horrible  fire,  were  the  first  object  that  met 
his  gaie.     Maltravera  stood  still,  as  if  froien  into  stone. 

"  Ha  !  ha  I "  laughed  a  shrill  and  shrieking  voice,  which 
oontrasted  dreadly  with  the  accents  of  the  soft  Tuscan  in 
which  the  wild  words  were  strung,  —  "  who  comes  here 
with  garments  dyed  in  blood  t  You  cannot  accuse  me ; 
for  mjf  blow  di«w  no  blood,  —  it  went  straight  to  tha 
heart,  it  tore  no  fleah  by  the  way  ;  we  Italians  poison  oar 
victims  I  Wliere  art  thou,  — where  art  thou,  Maltraveisl 
I  am  ready.  Coward,  yon  do  not  come  I  Oh,  yea,  yes; 
her«  yon  are.  The  jnstols,  —  I  will  not  fight  so.  I  am  a 
wild  beast  Let  ua  rend  each  other  with  our  teeth  and 
taktnel" 

Huddled  up  like  a  heap  of  confused  and  joiutless  limbs 
in  Uie  furthest  comer  of  the  room,  lay  the  wretch,  a 
nving  maniac,  —  two  men  keeping  their  firm  gripe  on  him, 
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which,  ever  and  anon,  with  tiie  mighty  stiength  of  mad- 
ness, he  shook  off,  to  fall  hack  Benseless  and  exhauated  ; 
his  atTftined  and'  bloodshot  eyes  stArting  from  their  socketo^ 
the  elarer  gathering  round  his  lips,  his  nrsn  hair  stand- 
ing on  end,  hia  delicate  and  symmetrical  features  distorted  , 
into  a  hideous  and  Gorgon  aspect.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
appalling  and  sublime  tipectacle,  full  of  an  awful  moral, 
the  meeting  of  the  foes  !  Here  stood  MaltnreTB,  stn>ng 
heyond  the  common  abrength  of  men,  in  health,  pow«r> 
conscious  superiority,  premeditated  vengeance ;  wise, 
gift««d,  all  hia  faculties  ripe,  developed,  at  his  command  : 
the  complete  and  alt-armed  man,  prepared  for  defence  and 
offence  ^ainat  every  foe, — a  man  who,  once  mused  in. 
a  righteous  quarrel,  would  not  have  quailed  hefore  an 
army  ;  and  there  and  thus  was  his  dark  and  fierce  pur- 
pose dashed  from  his  soul,  shivered  into  atoms  at  hia 
feet.  He  felt  the  nothingness  of  man  and  man's  wrath, 
in  the  presence  of  the  madman  on  whose  head  the 
thunderbolt  of  a  greater  curse  than  human  anger  ever 
breathes  had  fallen.  In  his  horrible  aflidion  &e  crimi- 
nsX  triumphed  over  the  avenger  I 

"  Yes  I  yes  !  "  shouted  Gesarini  again  ;  "  they  toll  me 
she  is  dying ;  bat  he  is  hy  her  side.  Pluck  him  thence, — 
he  ahall  not  touch  her  hand ;  she  shall  not  blesa  him  I 
She  is  mine ;  if  I  killed  her,  I  have  saved  her  from 
him ;  she  is  mine  in  death  I  Let  me  in,  I  say ;  I  will 
come  in,  —  I  will,  I  will  see  her,  and  strangls  him  at  her 
feet."  With  that,  by  a  tremendous  effort,  he  tore  himself 
from  the  clutch  of  his  holders,  and  with  a  sudden  and 
exultant  bound  sprang  across  the  room,  and  stood  faoe  to 
face  to  Maltravers.  The  proud,  brave,  man  turned  pale, 
and  recoiled  a  step.  "  It  is  he  t  it  is  he  I "  shrieked  the 
maniac,  and  he  leaped  like  a  tiger  at  the  throat  of  hia 
rival     Maltravers  quickly  seited  his  arm,  and  whitisd 
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him  lonnd.  Ceeorini  fell  heaTily  on  the  floor,  mute, 
senseless,  and  in  strong  cottvulsiona. 

"  Mysterious  Providence  !  "  luuimured  MdtraTers, 
"  Thou  hast  justly  rebuked  the  mortal  for  dreaming  he 
might  arrogate  to  himself  Thy  privilege  of  vengeance. 
Forgive  the  sinner,  O  God,  as  I  do,  —  as  Thou  teachest 
this  stubborn  heart  to  forgive ;  aa  she  forgave  who  is  now 
with  Thee,  a  blessed  saint  in  heaven  I " 

When,  some  minutes  afterwards,  the  doctor  who  had 
been  sent  for  arrived,  the  head  of  the  stricken  patient 
lay  on  the  lap  of  his  foe,  and  it  was  the  hand  of  Mal- 
travers  that  wiped  the  froth  from  the  white  lips,  and  the 
voice  of  Maltravers  that  strove  to  soothe,  and  the  tears  of 
Ifaltravers  that  were  falling  on  that  fiery  brow. 

"Tend  him,  sir,  tend  him  as  my  brother,"  said  Mal- 
travers, hiding  his  face  as  he  resigned  the  charge.  "  Let 
him  have  all  that  can  alleviate  and  cure ;  remove  him 
hence  to  some  fitter  abode;  send  for  the  best  advice. 
Restore  him,  and  —  and  —  "  He  could  say  no  more,  but 
left  the  room  abruptly. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  Cesariui  had  re^ 
mained  in  the  streets  after  his  short  interview  with 
Ernest ;  that  at  length  he  had  knocked  at  Lord  Sasing- 
ham's  door  just  in  the  very  hour  when  death  had  claimed 
its  victim.  He  heard  the  announcement ;  he  sought  to 
force  his  way  upstairs  ;  they  thrust  him  from  the  house, 
and  nothing  more  of  him  was  known  till  he  arrived  at  his 
own  door,  an  honr  before  Donvers  and  Maltravers  came, 
in  raging  frenzy.  Perhaps,  by  one  of  the  dim,  erratic 
gleams  of  hght  which  always  checker  the  darkness  of 
insanity,  he  retained  some  faint  remembrance  of  his  com- 
pact and  assignation  with  Maltravers,  which  had  happily 
guided  his  steps  back  to  hia  abode. 
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It  vas  two  months  after  this  scene,  a  lovtAj  Sabbath 
morning,  in  the  earliest  May,  as  Luinley,  Lord  Vai^iave, 
eat  alone  by  the  window  in  his  late  uncle's  villa,  in  his 
late  uncle's  eaty-chair;  his  eyea  were  resting  miudii|^j 
on  the  green  lawn  on  which  the  windows  opened,  or 
rather  on  two  forms  that  were  seated  upon  a  rustic  bench 
in  the  middle  of  the  sward.  One  was  Uie  widow  in  hei 
weeds ;  the  other  was  that  fair  and  lovely  child  deataued 
to  be  the  bride  of  the  new  lord.  The  hands  of  the 
mother  and  daughter  were  elasped  each  in  each.  Ilwn 
was  sadness  in  the  faces  of  both,  —  deeper  if  more  r«Bigned 
on  that  of  the  elder  ;  for  the  child  sought  to  console  her 
parent,  and  grief  in  childhood  comes  with  a  butterfly's 
wiug. 

Lumley  gazed  on  them  both,  and  on  the  child  more 
earnestly. 

"  She  is  very  lovely,"  he  said  ;  "ahe  wiU  be  very  rich. 
After  all,  I  am  not  to  be  pitied.  I  am  a  peer,  and  I  fadve 
enough  to  live  upon  at  present.  I  am  a  rising  man,  — 
oar  party  want  peers ;  and  though  I  could  not  have  had 
more  than  a  subaltern's  seat  at  the  Treasury  Board  six 
months  ago,  when  I  was  an  active,  tedous,  able  com- 
moner, now  that  I  am  a  lord,  with  what  they  call  a  atake 
in  the  country,  I  may  open  my  mouth  and  —  bleee  me  ! 
I  know  not  how  many  windfalls  may  drop  in  \  My 
uncle  was  wiser  than  I  thought  in  wrestling  for  this 
peerage,  which  he  won  and  I  wear !  Then,  by-«nd-by, 
just  at  the  age  when  I  want  to  marry  and  have  an  faeir 
(and  a  pretty  wife  saves  one  a  vast  deal  of  troafale), 
£200,000  and  a  young  beauty!  Come,  come,  I  have 
strong  cards  in  my  hands  if  I  play  them  tolerably.  I 
must  take  care  that  she  falls  desperately  in  love  with  m& 
Leave  me  alone   for  that :  I  know  the  sex,  and  have 
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never  failed  except  in  —  ah,  that  poor  Florence  !  Well, 
it  is  no  uee  regretting  I  Like  thrifty  artiste,  we  must 
paint  out  the  unmarketable  picture,  and  call  inckier 
creations  to  fill  up  the  same  canTas ! " 

Here  the  servant  interrupted  Lord  Vargrave's  medit* 
tion  by  bringing  in  the  letters  and  the  newspapers  which 
had  just  been  forwarded  from  his  town-honee.  Lord 
Vaigrave  had  spoken  in  the  Lords  on  the  previous 
Friday,  and  he  wished  to  see  what  the  Sunday  news- 
papers said  of  his  speech.  So  he  took  up  one  of  the 
leading  papers  before  he  opened  the  letters.  His  eyes 
rested  upon  two  paragraphs  in  close  neighborhood  with 
each  other ;  the  first  ran  thns :  — 

"The  celebrated  Mr.  Malbavers  has  abniptly  resigned 

his  seat  for  the of ,  and  left  town  yesterday  on 

an  extended  tour  on  the  Continent.  Speculation  is  busy 
on  the  causes  of  the  singular  and  onexpected  self-exile  of 
a  gentleman  so  distinguished,  —  in  the  very  zenith  of  his 

"  So  he  has  given  up  the  game  1 "  muttered  Lord 
Vaigrave ;  "  he  was  never  a  practical  man,  —  I  am  glad 
he  is  out  of  the  way.     But  what's  this  about  myself  t" 

"  We  hear  that  important  changes  are  to  take  place  in 
the  government ;  it  is  said  that  ministers  are  at  last 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  strengthening  themselves  with 
new  talent.  Among  other  appointments  confidently 
spoken  of  in   the   best-informed   circles,  we   learn  that 

Lord  Vargrave  is  to  have  the  place  of ,     It  will  be 

a  popular  appointment.  Lord  Vargrave  is  not  a  holiday 
orator,  a  mere  declamatory  rhetorician,  but  a  man  of 
clear  business-like  views,  and  was  highly  thought  of  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  has  also  the  art  of  attaching  his 
friends;  and  his  frank,  manly  character  cannot  fail  to 
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